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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
BureEAU oF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1909. 
Str: For the greater part of the last two years Miss Frances Dens- 
more has been engaged, under the auspices of this Bureau, in making 
a study of Indian music. The results of her labors are embodied in 
part in the paper which I have the honor to present herewith— 
“Chippewa Music.”’ I suggest the publication of this material as 
Bulletin 45 of the Bureau’s series. 
Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) W. H. Hoimes, Chief. 
The SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C. 
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FOREWORD 


The purpose of the present work is to determine what constitutes 
the music of the Chippewa Indians, and to record results in such a 
manner that they will be available for reference. By means of the 
phonograph it is possible to obtain an accurate record of Indian song, 
which, though permanent, is of necessity limited in scope. To the 
phonograph record and its analysis must therefore be added abundant 
field notes, giving the results of observations of the musical per- 
formances, together with descriptions of circumstances and surround- 
ings. These three—phonograph record, analysis, and field notes— 
are the necessary data of this branch of research. 

The study of Indian music is more than the collection of Indian 
songs. It includes a consideration of the vocal expression of a mental 
concept; therefore incorrect repetitions of a song are as significant as 
correct repetitions. Into their value enters a human element—the 
personality of the singer. A person of musical gifts and proficiency 
frequently presents a rendition of a song which contains embellish- 
ments. These reveal the succession of tones especially pleasing to 
the native singer. A person of little musical talent presents an im- 
perfect rendition of a song, yet these imperfections are interesting. 
They indicate which phase of the song was most difficult for him to 
acquire and remember, the melody or the rhythm. 

The analysis of the Chippewa songs from the land of pine trees, lakes, 
and hills, in northern Minnesota, shows that in them the descending 
interval of the minor third occurs with special prominence and fre- 
quency; that the majority of the songs begin with a downward pro- 
gression; and that the intervals of melodic progression are smaller 
in the older songs. A classification of the songs as melodic and har- 
monic reveals a possibility that the mental concept of the song has a 
direct bearing on the form assumed by the melody. The songs 
said to have been composed during dreams may be considered a spon- 
taneous expression. The majority of these songs are harmonic in 
structure. The songs whose character and use suggest that their 
form may have been modified by long repetition are found to be prin- 
cipally melodic in structure. 

The value of any specific work lies in the relation of that work to 
the problems presented by the subject as a whole. Beyond the study 
of Indian music hes the larger field of research, the development of 
music, to which the present work is tributary. 
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1. ARRANGED IN ORDER OF SERIAL NUMBERS 


Miner’ Sones 


Initiation Songs of the First and Second Degrees 


Serial Catalogue 
no. no.@ Page 
LSU EMTS OSU S20 75 Ne a a 189 27 
SUS ES GOULET 1 eee ee 238 30 
SOMME MIE ROU Dab tC FSS foc ws Se en ea Sin Se Se ad 239 31 
co. LAS SEEGIS SS CTE ai Sa ee a og eae Poe ee 190 32 
Sh Ss TE DAV05 9 all dea ee eo 240 34 
SPURS er Peer en eg ee. SS aides whe ees 241 35 
Supimmaneteighe Serena oases sede ke Se Soe ey eae 54 37 
SIE PTA PLN ees eet Soe oS oon arse one sail o a ecko s an ee eee 55 39 
Pear ann NORe a NEN ee ears 2 ita oe ats Se Qe See Nan Sie eR ee 242 41 
Meareneorine the candidate. 725. 62.62.2202 5-.6242 5-5. RR SEE ON ere 237 42 
11. First initiation song. ..-- Ren Oe oe me eee de anew nn sees ee ee ete 61 45 
MPGEHma tmMnlAnOmsONe.s.. co... .ce sca ckaee pee 2. eek neds ns eee 62 46 
PMMA TAU ALVOM BUN: <2. oe i o.oo ie Seeds claw hoas cs dee te 63 47 
PPAPERET HOO On GRE LOaSb.. ons os Ssc oe een se Soe fou eee Keser c ese 65 49 
eye SeCOnUIsOna OMe eash== <5 25 Meets Sa th os Soe ene ey Se 66 50 


Initiation Songs of the Sixth Degree 


of Agee SYST STOUT ee Ge On ae ee 122 56 
NESE CONG: SOUC Eres oe Ce ah oe ces Shee etre easy Actelsietwe HOA Crp atee 123 D7 
PeemtmairGennn ss Hoo Ne ct Ue kent eer Sot 8 eee ee ere: 124 58 
eM RAEN p82 oo = = el ete eR En Lr ss Nenana Seger 125 59 
MRE E IEE Peet a 2 yO yee, = ee Ae ioe eta Sr AY eset ne Oe 126 60 
PerrmDSIRaNAA EINE. Bey oe ee: heer ei a ick pair wt how ginre Sw aeenins 127 60 
Pome VOM HOME | fee. Pues iS oan e's 2 din ei Baas er SOOT. SN Oa 128 61 
emer RMU aR s setts oe MI era AAT a en oS Lak viet a = alae h at ss 129 61 
co SSIES TSEC 2 Glin lS Ses oh ba ae 130 62 


Ceremonial Songs 


Series 1 


Serial Catalogue | Serial Catalogue 

no. no. Page no. a no. Page 
Nek, Seyi Se ees eg ee 16 (aja \ol eral oes ese i ee ape Ee TEN Alt 65 
V2) 2 = = at Re eee a NE fies Fe Ft || Tha ae ee ges es edn tt epee 22 65 
LUN SES os ., A a er 18 GAS ARO eke ee ee ae Ones) 23 66 
ao a aio es > =. ug OEM iia es ones. lek apie te NEON ear eek ae 24 66 
gE Be 2, oe a 20 ODS | MOUs Bose arerarets cee ees ora SER Ar 25 66 


@ See footnote, p. 27. 
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Series 2 
Serial Catalogue | Serial Catalogue 
no. no. Page no. no. 
Apher etees bs ae Ue eee 26 A iA ee 30 
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Series 3 
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BD Fd eye Rep ee te 36 pd Nir eet SR oes se ae ne 40 
AG Dae: a as HAGE eee 37 FQ) 0 Mere ee xe e, each ne ee 4] 
Series 4 
1 Wy Se es oh he a age 42 ho'*| (OOPS cig se. oe 47 
DO ESE ac PR Fons eee 43 (the) Ey iene SRM eT Se ee ee ate Se 48 
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Dl) fesse Wei ye ee eee eee pe ee 46 TOGIEC Oe e522 eee ee eee 51 
Gili, WERDEN DOM 8 cores res abr oe ie id ok Ca Me ie soe 69 
G2: “TaciBtiOe BORE. 6 =o so es: Re meee eee eee ree Ne 70 
Go: NIGER RON Ses =e 2 oe ete Heo ats ate nel fa nh sO 254 
Bie: CUT TOARIOR BODE Ans St) je AS 4k er om Gee Mea 1 eat aie cx Mt Se 67 
Songs to Insure Success 
pa SEP adn (Gy: e525 oc Soe eee ees oe ee Sas Cle a ea 56 
Eiey SU IiEMra CINE (ome ce oo 5 ase ee et ae eee Och ie a 57 
Giyes Lannie Bae (6) 2S oe. oa Sle a cere toe oe 58 
Hira wh CU SREEORETEEP CD) crocs Roche op wom ee Sin aspen oy hs) ae a1 eer 59 
Genet irereier ENC) 2 So0n ioe oe Ses ee tc Se eas sae eee cee ee 60 
70. Song for securing a good supply of maple sugar.................... 64 
abies eA pase OTIS (GE) pep atm 7 sien ces Cane hia tele REG Resta = nea Se 73 
v2. Love-charm song (b) (not transcribed) oy. -... 02-2... 2... 6-2 Fn ceg 74 
fe nO Vere Narn SUB (GC) ks... 2S. 5) eee ote 53 a See, a 75 
fee ove-charm song (Gd) S23... .2 sles. ges hence . Gee See Fase t 76 
ioe Lave-ChAriy BONP 2-3 oo. an Se hea tes a eee Lc ee ee 52 
Fos LOge-COATM BODE. 2.252 seh to Re eens hee me eee eee eee 53 
Songs connected with the Cure of the Sick 
cea SE RONE : 3: Feta ee mat ee Ae os ok lea Sk clas ee ete ee = 
ene ATIES ROTA «SL out AEE Scr fa, Zicidlons te pia aie ee 79 
fe) SPE OATTISS OTE, roe 2 2 eto. oe Delp eer Pees ad ota? Siete << oe 71 
Be a CeL A BOS ce nd necro ee eh bee eens oes a2 ee 14 
Songs connected with Rare Medicines 
Sl Song. of the tying feather 2.6. nie oo. os eee ee ete ae See 191 
$2. Song of the: man who suceeeded =. 2.5 20.2. eee Jace cee eee 192 
Bor SONG On a.SCUl Py CANCE: sie ayer se af Sica eee ce eee 193 
64..-Song-of seed medicine. 5. <Sa.0- 522 tae aati ae eee oe ee ee 194 
§5.. Song of the: crab medicine-bar 2 s.c eh oes a ee ee eee 195 
86> Sonpoisthe fire-charm: 425 see. sae eee ye eee eee 197 
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LIST OF SONGS XIII 


Additional Mide’ Songs 


Serial Catalogue 
no. no. Page 
Saecene Ot the beanipaiits ses ooo = oe 32 ook Seve ene e tee ee 2! 236 106 
Sues They arenmmeumemmc G10 yoo 2 2. ease ees ose ee eee 248 107 
Seer LO Ril ppemmiabletee 2 saat ees denn Ga aos Wawa ec dee PO . 253 108 
ee, eee ae nate a SMe SEO SN ihe. eee ee RUR J deed 255 109 
a ea EB RERNIOD pete st he oS err Nae See ES SH cg vo SI 256 110 
4 eeerare Spirits, (mot transcribed). .<2.-- 2... .02020.-0- 58008 1 111 
95. ‘“‘They think me unworthy” (not transcribed)...................- 2 11] 
96. ‘‘The water birds will alight” (not transcribed)...................- 3 111 
Weeeebneskvreclears (not transeribed).....< 2.0.2 .2c)cn esos gcc css- 2s: 4 112 
Gseen owalkama circle: (not transeribed)_ 2. ..-ss2:25-<-<-.-2-5--2-522-- 5 112 
uo.. Ourdwelling is royal” (not transcribed). .......-............-..%- 6 113 
100; ‘Vermilion, I sing of thee” (not transcribed)..-..................- iG 113 
ihe eere stands aman” (not transcribed)............'2........0--.- 8 113 
HOP elestandys (not wraMsenlbed)zeneccce sen ves cate kic ese Soe eee ee 9 113 
HOseee eamnamede(motbranseribed)) <2. 205.--22.5.-ss0ee. Sees cence 10 114 
104. ‘‘Iam unable to harmonize my voice” (not transcribed)............ 11 114 
105. ‘‘They are feasting with me” (not transcribed)..................... 12 114 
106. ‘‘The sound is fading away” (not transcribed)..-.................. 13 115 
ie anmate aepitit, (uotitranscribed). 9... 2... 2. 22-02. cee ene ee one 15 115 


SoctaL SONGS ON WHITE EARTH AND LEECH LAKE RESERVATIONS 


Ina’ bindjigati na’giimo’win (Dream Songs) 


einer A tee tae es ee Sat on ea: oe ee ed Sein ene oh a AS on we a 244 12] 
Mien alt co toubue ie bears lode’ 20... 2 o..e5e<isc eee os 2s eel dco es 245 12] 
iio around the world? 2.5. 2s. 5. sac ede sede ees Jen esne eee sens 246 122 
fit The Song of Ce’deéns’ (Juggler’s song)..--...........-.-...-2.02- 213 125 
112. Song of the trees........... aio Oe brah 5 Ay ta) ake et et eo eR Te a dice 206 126 
CS SPLINE AC HR Dn TT % 6 IE) cs ee ae ee 207 127 
Toe TINS NGG CESTEN FTE 10 Ie i ge eee ae 208 128 
ia beermprosem OL tae StOTU = 5... 26. soc 5 oe cede we oo ce cone e eet 209 129 
eer eine MiaMCmonine teat = So waist aoe dS dee acnk Hey oan Do eceles 210 130 
teem int tie SGWhHePM Skis oc emecs sane t Sec ries gee ad doe bee ie ce ae 211 132 
Eee anno. MELTS YOO MG" (2 So sects ake eos ons das cceae ees ane ~ os 212 132 
Speen CenCROWS, .- U.S. dasiss oe deta ie See ee Daeneeakiale bcos 260 133 
aaeoouecs the deserted! WATTIOP: . 2:5... - 2 0<24<2eed 2 22st cic may ties oe 259 134 
Pa AITAN ONUNG OW oe is 22 Sarena» oo a ere Seve awe Sooo eee oe 261 118% 
Miga’diwin’ina’gimo’win (War Songs) 
iHepeaem (ENO MVOC) Peers. eet arene pe ee E ETS Tee ee Se a he 179 138 
123. (No words) .....-- pe RE Tigres CET od TnS oe, Meg Tet Pict 182 138 
Cnt IY Cor fs FS NES Sa et 8 Na ae ae ea Se ee 205 139 
OLS Eee i TSU SO pe a omg a 25 139 
Pn ORE AI ROE iS MACE ey ad aac Se OR TEN Sls ee tei Bts 229 140 
2 CRUG SOIC Ey SESE es od ae a ee 230 141 
“os PePTENGUBUIUEL Sg: Foe) 55 IR See een alls a eT 271 142 
eaeer will etart before neon 72.2... 5.08... d 250 oe net es 2 276 143 
Hemmer WEAN PANG Wks enc cise be oP ake an wo ew wd eee ee 277 143 
Pre MAUT INO CIOWOS oa? ces og ccm cc ceo id dram nic sot dintn a sinteve ane she 114 145 


A Soe Sener ee Se Sk oo oo eid anced 116 146 


XIV. LIST OF SONGS 


Sa/giv’diwtn’ina’gamo’win (Love Songs) 


Serial Catalogue 

no. no. Page 
133. (No words)... ...- Sac Secs aera eee epee ape ois 98 148 
194 (No words)... 25 2555) SSC nae ee ae eae ee eee ne eee 99 149 
195. “‘My:love has departed)” 5.5. 203. keene ote neers terran ae 101 150 
136. ‘“Why should I be jealous?” 222-2 32> Soe rte ee + lek 104 151 
137. “I do not care for: you amy mone 2. 32 aee oe ee ee ee eee 106 152 
188.. ‘Do not weep” s2.: sails oe ce ae ene Bere See ee a ee 107 152 
139. ‘‘He must be sorrowiul 75: 22.4 cosh ee ee ee ee 110 153 
140. ‘‘When I think of him’ 2...7 ee a ee eee 262 154 
141. (No words) ....-- satSuedne ee o's bah eon ote eee eee seein eee 22s 154 

Ata’diwin’ina’gtmo/’win ( Moccasin-game Songs) 

142. -( No-w0tds) 22 23 23 te 35 2 ere eee eae ee ee 112 157 
149... (Noswords) 5.0 tae 2223 See oy eee ep pee 181 158 
W4Ac. “*TE Vs beaten, he: ee eof a ao a ee eh ce 203 158 
145. -““T have come alter your stake) icc 23225 ee ee aera 224 159 


Unclassified Songs 


146. ‘Call tothedance... A Aes) 5 eee Mere Saree one ent are rene eee eae 105 161 
147. “Tamas Drive dscotiver mens ele 6 oo npy feo ee ee ee 109 162 
148: My muisie reaches tothe gicy. 4.20 .20eh 2. eee acee ee oe ee es 274 162 
149. lunllabiye soe es ce a tee oer ae ee ee eer rere 102 163 
150: Barewell tothe -warrlors: 02) 2. oran se oe oe eee ree 103 163 
151: Song of thanks forerponyata)y., as ae eee ee ee ee ee eee ot 164 
152; Song of thanks for acpony(b)e2. 4 osc 2 eee aes os a Fe 2 eee 92 164 
155. Sone oiddianlke fora. pony (C):. 2e-~>- 2 3-9 ee oe ee ee 93 165 


SocraL Sonas oN RED LAKE RESERVATION 


War Songs 


Wa CNG sere 8, tS ts te eT cain omen tay aca ah enn a ea 13] 176 
BES DRE Cc Tea 7 RM ne RISO I RARER Ay 140 vei 
Te Ge (I albany oc aS eee meee LAAN sate Re ai tes abe ost one ne th 5. 172 177 
This CN amrOrie) Oss ec ee So Gare ee 2c a Sine ee ne fe cle ene 173 178 
158: NOMEN) eect ae Ste ee eine clas stra ae oe hs ee 178 178 
159-iSealpinone (mo Werds), 2: 2 <3 tas ot a) tee eee 146 178 
160: Scalpsong.(no words). - oes 6 oe ee ee 147 179 
161. Sealpisong (no wortle) 7-5 o <eSee re ees ae oes 167 179 
162. “‘Thesky replies’, eames ere dei eet ee ee 166 180 
Love Songs 4 
163... (No words) 22 tse het ee Pane Nero ra nen he tao a 161 182 
164... (Nowra co = ee eee ect ere ta hs Sek tetnc vas ar ae capaho 155 182 
165.. “Inher eamcer pssst ee eee ia a eres he 157 183 
166. ‘Il am: gome away emer eee eee SRE age DA eae 151 183 
167. ‘Come, let us daritale Sas 0s es at ees ke or eee 152 184 
Moccasin-game Songs 
168. (No words) << 555.0 s eee ee re are eee ee 133 186 
169.. (No words) 25 2.5202 Ste oe ee eee a eee 142 187 
170. (Novwords) ... = s.)2 coheed are eee te eet eee 144 187 
171. (Novwords) .. ... ..052 5 Gent ae ee ee ee eet es 148 188 
, 172. (No words) -... <2 22.2.2. aoe eee 171 188 


173: ENG: words) .2. 26. s Sa ee Ne RR Ie ee ea ind ox Oe 174 188 


LIST OF SONGS XV 

Serial Catalogue 
no. no. Page 
Sener re OF OS) Somer ermeen eee 8 ee oot 2 eee ee ee ee 150 189 
Mien le PAV Gaerne mereisCie. 6 one ee aes oe wee oS 134 189 
ene 1. anatamreeaynelh 9) 8 e288 kk ead Tee 143 190 

Woman ’'s-dance Songs 
ifn aU EEIO WALINUES 9 Sas eke eA Se keratin s oll e etek 132 192 
i ERNE! Nor mncdrn eu ad, 4/8 See Rb ic lk es ost aed 175 193 
IRA ore at ame te kt eee eS US SS oe. wk et 135 193 
MPR RRTiaa tt eee ee he ee CR oS Se ae et 141 194 
IE RINE es ater Soa Pies ee eee cas a ecg bh hws oes es 153 194 
otc insist 2) aN OR OSs 2 ei a a ee 154 195 
TOS CUNO 208 tp ee Re Na ae a eg ee 159 195 
WI oh ot ae Ne oe ee ane EE a Oe oe eee wlne Noe 177 195 
TELE ORS Late Ue ey Re EY ee en ce a re ee 86 196 
Unclassified Songs 
186. Song referring to an historical incident....................-.----- 139 198 
ieee cemcuer hoe eam Gane. S225 oe eh ee ee 149 199 
Seer One nie MEPPINe MANO 423202. ey LOL oa ne ene se 170 200 
eens Onion noms CON AME oo. sep owe Sek i eee oe 168 201 
ben US OS TIE CUES 10) gf 0 a re ee 169 201 
Penis OF Hanke fOr 2 OWY..--../.- 2... 2.5 ae eee Fede e ce 136 202 
PRR MEOS eCMNN NG ee en ee ta nk ae eS oes 160 202 
een ROE (i). rok tease 2 jean = c/w oa ae ro Wi ee ns wee a's 2 162 203 
eR MIMEE BORE Oot ecole Ae ae Oe atte Uae se os ee see 163 204 
Mi Mem ROMPEIG) CL alec. oh) 2-2 ss Pk ede ob ee ee ee 164 204 
Pomme rererniny t0.a, VISION oy 2-625 |< boteye 2 See Ee ee 2: 138 205 
ere eneOR VG TIANO AG, eee 2 bk Se ke Ee Gee ub ee ssw oe 272 206 
198. Dream pone—-dupleate of-n0, 175.(209). .2.. 22.202. ee ee ee 108 208 
199. Song of thanks for a pony—duplicate of no. 152 (92)............... 137 209 
200. Love song—duplicate of no. 138 (107).......--.------.--.-.------- 145 209 
2. ARRANGED IN ORDER OF CATALOGUE NUMBERS 
=o ee eles Su Pe TEI ae of “Se 
logue Name of singer. Description of song. Title of song. fa Page 
paar, Sal 
1 Gerwediiwe'binun? 2.) Mide’is: .2920-- 22... 2-c. SD HOLG ALG SPIPITS ee geese 94 111 
dl ee (5 (Ue ae Seer cores eee 6 (soa ee Se ae ‘They think me unworthy”’..... 95} 1il 
| eae GO. ao tesc oee passes GO en eee toe k Se | “The water birds willalight”’....| 96 111 
2 lage Ost taco et ce ep crs CLOSE ae sate hehe oe proDhe'sky GlANS Hs. 20 f= ahead 97 112 
{3 eet 10 Kh Si a ate RS ce S/F, 55 OR artek Ree 422 “T walk in acircle”...... ae eee Ogee ie 
SolmOed a bieae’: e232... fe ed COE e eee snk “Our dwelling is royal” ......... 99, 118 
Ul eee Gin al hha eee je (1 ange I See acd | “Vermilion, I sing of thee’’.....- 100; 113 
Salen 22 (ha ere ee eee agate (0 (0 eee ae Sees ee er “There stands @man”........... 101! 113 
ial eats (10) 6 Rane cane [aes GOs oe eee ae cee Oe EST S GAR Oly oe eye 3a Aa pro 2 eae 102 113 
HOnGeimiwiinac’ . 2525-5) les. DOE se ctanaaL tokio ss 4 Sram named rn 222 22a te eee ee 103; 114 
ati eae LR se cr ae etree eo ee <0 eV Oras ectopic “T am unable to harmonize my | 104! 114 
voice.”’ 

LOM eis BS ieee: arate Shee el See Chiesa 2 eee ee “‘They are feasting with me” ....| 105 114 
137 oeeee JIG, CBee ge mena (Seas ok eeeeet Pale. “The sound is fading away”’..... 106 : 115 
15: | aoe (ce Sees eee (31 Neha hp See) |e en fh SES cor ee eee Oe 107; . 115 
16 | Na‘jobit0fi............/..... AE tee DBS eine Se ae ne Ave 25| 63 
OF eee OG eae Ph es eee OP aoe Se Seo cE Pere! on ae a ee 26 | 64 


XVI LIST OF SONGS 
Se. = a wee 

Cata- 7 

logue Name of singer. Description of song. Title of song. Serial Page 

no. no. | no. 

<A ==: 225 2 Bares ane | 
1S) Na job tine. .7..3-- ee Mide? 2 2e.5 had sae lee eee Ene See 7 7 64 
LOU es On wares ees jena Oe 2 eases ese eee ee eee Ss oe ee 28 64 
ZO ee se dO: sc. ces ssescmeeleasne GOS. Sects Snare one etic ae Oe ey Fe ee! Oh ee 29 | 65 
Pi bee eee dete e eae jack [ee eRe Ra bs Er ase A eras (ae Aube RRL 30} 65 
7) ee DOE os 22-2055 Seetclel sd ORES BOR Se ec ened eee 31| 65 
of ee d0:.2 steal ae |. soso gcc: baa ets, cane eee 32) 66 
Di oe Gol.) Cae es, |. Soto ae eee ee 33 | 66 
Gf ees Cos haley ee a6 Oe ee Neer O's. coos de Use Panella ce Seen ee 34 66 
265} = 233 0 | Sie de ee ee GO? 23 205.2 yasen see ee ee ea 35 67 
a ee dns see ee es (Pee eee cree a reo 36| 67 
OLE er (Ge Rea eae exes G02. Sees get ce ee ee | 37a ee ae 
ZO (0 a eae ar eee eee es eee dO. S52 cca bbe e525. |houete oe ene eee eee 38 68 
30) oan ee LOR ec ne Se ase GO a ciz satel? S23 as Soe e ee ee ee 39 69 
roi fe es WO kee ee ae Seas ae cleeeue GOs shi cet hee ne Slee Ane oh seats ieee, 40 69 
Bale aoe CLO Ep oe aa ee oa tere DO sche -tscsassce tases ones tle: SeRE Ae ys tenor eee 41 70 
a eae LO Sees ae Sea oe OSS Se. ek al ee ce eee ee ee 42 70 
Bf ees GOES Stok is oe pet eee Mol veat eo Jade alt 3) eee es ee Oa ee 43 71 
35 LG ee oer ee el rene G(R a ay Ol RR Pea REE rt eS 44 71 
30) 22255 (0 CE pets eae geo BE Ee Ul gene (0 (0) Se ae ey. eee (Sep Re RR eA A 45 72 
BY Glee dots ce. eee CO Sean ct Sans aN aan Se eed oe eee 46 72 
th eee OCC AE oem terme em Lele oo! GOs Sect Mase eal a seca see Sareea oS te ee 47 73 
Sl eee GOS ss cece eee eee GC ecw ie eee (Ren etme AMR) OE re ee Eh 48 73 
ADS eee CGA Rer te Bae ree eee GO. oe Sake oes Bok Se eae ee sees ea ck eee ee 49 74 
419 || ooee (0 (i ne a eee ee 2 (6 (ee ee re ere a me SS a 50 74 
4D) | meee CC LSE Sie Se oe eee Aa GO. eaisten seo tek ec boas Seon cee cece i aaa eee 51 75 
CRO ee Ree (0 (04 eed Pee tne | ee GOus soe de gcc dep eel ea twee sae eeiceaee Sane ee eee 52 76 
44) |e MOLES Seen sees oes 6 (ee eee Berne SOR eGCE SOAR oR a tocise arco 53 76 
cGy) eee (0 (0 RS a ee ee eee GO a5 ce aactee ows tners| aecas soe sodesa see Seek eee = eee ee 54 76 
AG See Ome cee tee res ae ee GOs ce che oR eck eee cae setae ee eee 55 76 
Bi Ne pe GO aserea oat ee esate MOR Fee ee heer te citaew nee elapse ra lastne cae se ae 56 77 
AS }e= 2: GO eee aie ta aot senate GOn 22 ea cel cee ow eden emt oe esse 57 77 
= ae 2 eae GO see neta we eee See (0 (0 ee eee ee el bane ae ee ee Meee AALS aS 58 a0 
50 |-=S% Ch ee eee eel ree. TIO ee ace Sara te el es ites clas elegans aoe eye ee eu ae eee 59 78 
in| eae GO sence tac Be ees GOR Spee ate = == Sick a |mne oon cele Sins sio tensa et eS eee 60 78 
52 | Manido’gicilgo’kwe.....|..... GOS Sasori ate aoe Love charm (no words).......... 75 91 
Goi eee ON wore heme tel eees 0 Loe rire ee soca eae el apy" OO. 2555 5.ck hee oet cee eee 1 > Sn 92 
54 | Be’cigwi’wizins..._...|....- GOv se 7a. ae ProCessiOn elie. n2=e 2-2 ee eee] 7 37 
LA eee GO nese: ce ee eee (6 (0 eae ee eg Oe Ort Oe Introductory; song-.- 5.5229 ee 8 39 
eh | eee GO Scone eee ie Goreetee eee eee, ranting sone (a) 22sec eee 65 83 
OT sees GOee 2 ee ae ee ae ee GOss ee ee Enunting sont i(G)osc2-2-ssen aneee 66 84 
BS eno iL ee Are nee et al gees Goss a ane eee Bunting Soney(C) 25-22 oe see 67 84 
OOul aera DOe Se Lee eae Sy.t9 (0.2 gee es A Hunting ‘song ’(d)22-4-255-5 eee 68 85 
(i{ 1 oe GOtcee. 2-2 eee eee (Chateau meee Hunting song \(¢)2-2=.-5-eaeeeee 69 86 
Gila. ae GO: Ele OMe ene ee First initiation’ song-_.=2.------- i 45 
62 | oe (Ola ah Berea Been S18 Cee eS Soa R Doe aon Second initiation song..........- 12 46 
Gk 00: eee AG Ne ohare eee as Third initiation song ............ |’ 3 47 
64 Kei temakiwaie eee eee (5 (7) 8 tes heal ea aes Song for securing a good supply | 70 87 

of maple sugar. 

Gon Saeee G02 .e see eee BO see eee lee oe ee First song of the feast ............ (ts 49 
GOiEcees Ose seescescees| aces OU eRe SaaS eeee Second song of the feast .......... } 15 50 
yh leas dO s22 sco Zee ee eee OLE Aare tees die Initiation song sss ee eee eee | 64 81 
69 | A’gwiti’wigi’cig.......|...-- (ie gh ae Oe a Sy eee Initiation ’songs.seeecs-- eee 61 79 
WO cose G0). Be eee Ar(s (aye | eae es Fanaa eee Initiation: songa-- acest ease = - 62 80 
a. | O Gant etin. soe eee | eee Ce fe ge eect eset Hlealinb'sorle: amsscer nee cons eas 79 94 
73 | Na/waji’bigo’kwe......]..-.. AON eee Sea (@) 222225 Sees eee 71 89 
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LIST OF SONGS XVII 
ee Name of singer. Description of song. Title of song. pene Fage 
no. 
74 | Na’waji’bigo’kwe ..... Mildew se! £1 Bak Caer ee sib 2 5s Jts i gh ead oa | 72] 90 
Tonle Ghee «oA eseeeeeiee Beeee GOs acer eaters (OQ). Sa SERS se eo. sO eS 73 90 
76 | ete (610), ie eee re Pe Oa e re Sateen se eae CORES 55 ee ss eee 2 74 90 
Sn eMuigaicnyaele =... 2. =. -))<22- (0 0 es SS SRE RE See Leap SON Pes 2th Ase ae acta 77 93 
79) | 255-2 OEM Sas e ian SE eO OP ets acetals Healing sonpe.. 2.420223. easel. 78 93 
So pGagan‘asl:.... 22.27.22. Woman’s-dance song....| ‘‘ Where are you?’”’...............- 185 196 
Cuelesa. Garr s Ae as Soc ee Unclassified (a)........- Song of thanks for apony........ 151 164 
2) aa Obs oe ee sleet et GOR(D eee ae Leer | see RUAN: A sotoin a. gatices toads 152) 164 
eo OR eer eases ue LON (C) bees sete eae RO SAE cee ns Oo a a 153 | 165 
98 | Manido’gicigo’kwe WOVE'SONPS sc 26 - ens ns CNGIWOLdS) Ree sten cena. oe ae ee 133 | 148 
On ae eas COL Leeper ieee aee er eens GO nee erates aceasta eden GO PR STE 2a eee 134 149 
LOLS Shins SBiMelishe eh 22! ee 8 COBSAe tosehcecevcke “My love has departed’”’........- 135 150 
HOZAEMIrseMiee 2 3.522228 255 Unclassified (Lullaby)..| (No words)...................... 149 163 
WOR ee Gee cease Ea otl Seer: GO Re nae oc costed Farewell to the warriors.......... 150 163 
104 |. 2... (6 (oe te Men eee MOVeISOURS Ate s5 sss cmcce ““Why should I be jealous?’’._._. 136 151 
105 | Ki’tefmak’wa......... Wiiclassifiedit 2 nsas see Callito\the dance... 5.2.02 22. 146 161 
TOG? | ees = GW) BeOS ae WOVE'SONG seo eee ocn cece es “T do not care for you any more”’.| 137 152 
I GOs ese se ame ec lieeee GOR ieee tas terse ‘SDomMOmWweeps oct 235 Seo esc ee 138 152 
108 | Ki’ose’wini’ni........- Dreamrtsong oo cec = 22s Duplicate ofno. 115 (catalogueno.| 198 208 
209). | 
10 Jol eee COE sees vssaacsoet2 Unclassified. .........-.- “Tam as brave as other men’’....| 147 162 
TO} sens (6.(0) yu ea oa OVO: SOUP Ieee see aoe eee “He must be sorrowful’’....___-. 139 153 
a eben AMS. eet oS eo Moccasin-game song. .-.- G@Nowwords) "sees eo ee ed 142 157 
114 | A’gwitt’ wigi’clg....... Warsong) so-eccessseoe ‘omhe Shitting clouds’”. .....-.-.-. 131 145 
MG | GUelbaMS) = (2 <3. 522./sooe GOWeeer seemeso= Shee Sealpidamces. <2 2s 2 ssec see ee 132 146 
122 | De’bwawén’dtink..... Mi Goteteeee seek ones LIES SOME Eee aee eae oe e sete aee 16 56 
153) aoe mee GOesedtccae ec meneeal aces COseese so eee Secondison rene... seseaeae cesses 17 7 
(BE aes ee Ghee Seer eerie eae: GOss gees sess teens: PH InGtSOMNPAeee ces sas tea Soe 18 58 
WoW a2 =< GOs ress see ee me oes GOS ate tease NOUTERISON Bees cees toa scene aaccae 19 59 
1b) Snes (60). -O Ae eee ese COiesieccte tec se sere BTU ISON eee eee oe one ae 20 60 
COTA eee. (C10) ee By oe amt ne seme (G1) scarce eee aan SUSCMSOnN Pere soon seas eee 21 60 
The) | Ree Gora ssh her 2 shoeee a |sose Oe te Sear iciod Sevemih sone ses ss. oo. eae ee 22 61 
1) (ee GOs ke soos Sc eee ae GOnSee eat ease Bich thisone sees 2 os sae) te 23 61 
PSOE 22 One Sree ee eee |e ate GOwerea. esse saescee NincnSONE Beene sass es ee ee 24 62 
131 | Gi’wita’binés.......... Wiar'Sonpwea oe 5 oce 2: GNiorwords ise cee eet ee ae | 154 176 
BQN Pets < Ti en ia pete | Woman’s-dance song....| “‘I have been waiting’”’.........- Wale jh. ae 
SEY etek COMA re eee ee Moccasin-game song...-. GNonvords) ei pesos eee tae 168 186 
Tad) Wee so GO aae sian enlee ne COM asec cs es shear oe “He gave us a double crack’’.-..| 175 189 
tsi eee (OKO a ee eee Se Wionuran’s-dancelsong.e. -s\\(NO WOrlds)).c5 0. s2ce ose eeiee cree 179 193 
SG rea COre ee eee Wmnelassified -22. > 2222 Song of thanks for a pony (no } 191 202 
: words). 
1CyORE Sane GOS. cane Aah ee Duplicates. 25.22.4222 235] Repetition of no. 115 (catalogue } 199 209 
no. 92}. 
POSS oet 2 GO coercing See Winclassified) (22222-2222. Song referring to a vision......... 196 205 
1} ype CORRS ete os At al eae GOmsthot ates: eee Song referring to an historical in- | 186 | 198 
cident. 
i039) | Slee GON erase ecine WistiSOnpee se Net cus. 22 ““InsidetheiGaye? 2. <</.2--5-e< 20 155 177 
iD eae (STC 4 ie eee Fe Woman’s-dance song....| (No words).................-.:.- 180 194 
ON eae GOS Se sere een one Moccasin-game song.....|....- Oe spent re a ee 169 187 
ey eee OLS Soha eee eee Ota sseecee nu teats “T am standing till daylight’’....| 176 190 
1k 2S eae TOS MERE Rene rie Ot eee Bek (Noy words). es $504 cece 170 187 
1 ee LOM ete ee Duplicate (Love song) Repetition of no. 138 (catalogue | 200 209 
no. 107). | 
TAG cere CAE er Scalp Songs at ees cecee CONOUWOrOS) ematerecn ete spe eee | 159 178 
1at Wea 5 Otenemesa se fo) 2 x4. 32 CORNEA ose fe eelteces SOS die eae eR eget ae | 160} 179 


XVIII 


LIST OF SONGS 


| 
logue Name of singer. Description of song. Title of song. Rectal Page 
148 | Gi'wita’binés.......... Moccasin-game song..... (Noswords))22. 2. = 4.22 171 188 
149 | William Prentiss... .. WOHE Sar whe “bereingt. .sedOseews -o. vane a sce oe ee 187 199 
dance. 
150) jee. G6o Bo tet eee Moceasin-game song.....|....- OG eae ets oe se ae 174 189 
Lol joGage bings.... -.- +2... -|enyesanete = 2 o.c8s se: ‘ST STO BGINE AWAY? <32 2252-2258 166 183 
152) oe 3 dot. Ser -nere ee | aici Ox ne. oa. eae “Gomme let usidrink’’. 2. 2: 7-265 167 184 
iB Wee ae GO. oe eee / Woman’s-dance song No gronds) i. #4 a") eas oe 181 194 
ie Beane CDs eee eee ae cee ee eee DOA ae eee wees | ssees Xe C0 ae ere ees See Es SE 182 195 
EN Pee ae (ilo pae eae Ce eer | EGVe SONG See ees ea ete aol. 24a et oc ae Me ee 164 182 
Re iaieents GO ere ae eee TEES 2a ae oes SE es “Tn qbermecange ? 3. > ft sare ale 165 183 
159) Hiobns Mark. 320% .c)s22<. 3 W oman’s-dance'song: .-.| (No -wonds):22.22 = oss ee 183 195 
LOO Wea hezie’, ob tee a Unelassified’.:........2.. Friendly song (a) (no words)..... 192 202 
GUA peek OSes See ee owe sone. 25 c2 5. has (No yrords) 22%: . oe. = seceee 163 182 
HOA eae (C0 ee Se eee reas ie: Wnelassified ... 2.202.528 Friendly song (6) (no words)..... 193 203 
16a See CLO eos aera eens Ipoue: hee eerie Rayan Se Friendly song (c) (no words). .-.. 194 |. 204 
G4 see. Oe Soni ooh male peel een Cinna PEEL ULE A yee Friendly song (d) (no words).....} 195 204 
66 hoes. Grae ay seer Us a Warsong. 3! ooo eee ‘ih he sky-neplies?*: iu). u ae see 162 180 
1674) G-e=- Oe s  Poeclato aay ele hee gi -4 oi. ee Seal Di Sone) so2 sa. ses: See eee 161 179 
168'j|\S2 2: - Go. ea==s-ser anes aa Unclassified: 4, -..<52.8 Song of thanks for a gift (no | 189 201 
words). 
169)\|24-- [3 (0 EE eon omer Pees 6 (Ee ae Ee A CNfouwords)-o 225-2255. 05-¢ nee 190 201 
WON eee MOF 3. 2.5. te eel saree GO... 385) Are Song of the begging dance (no | 188 200 
words). 
TED Weso23 C0 Be Mee anes | Moccasin-game song. - . - - (No wordS)-.0--- =. 22 3324-6 ee 172 188 
172 | Gi/nawigi'clg.........- Wiad SGnieterbee sees Eats (oan ee Ne Pee SN 156 | 177 
UV GR Eas (6 (; MEA Oey ee do.2.—- 52 gate eee ee pei 0 {0 east Py ea eet ee 157 178 
iV See See (CO ees kee | Moccasin-game song. ....)....- Oe ae ye en 173 188 
ATR IE eee OS: 08s Jee eee Woman’s-dance song....| ““Come, dance”’.........-.--.....4 178 193 
‘Ve doc. eee HG) Seer el WMO wemdis)ate ans. 50 oa 184| 195 
17} |e oe dole Soest eee | \amsonevei. 2. | hye CORO as A ae Sens Neen 158 178 
1794| Aki waizi!-. <p ererrelen aee gas Me. at: |e Gg. Set Sista Oe ee 122| 138 
EWTN eee dos:). 45 eee | Moceasin-game song. ._.. [eecere OP se SAS ae ke 143 158 
182i) Main ange. ee eee | War SIDE Oe el 20 es GOs accent e ee 123 138 
189" O.deni/e Oni eee Mide's:..-2 soereeeors-...: | Song of the four bears....-....... 1 27 
190-}----. GOs: 222 4 oe eee COA CIS a Ree cael Seed Preparateryisong. (2.5 --2-5+ 8 4 32 
tO ee dO.2cc ee Sea ee cu (ea a A Se ee Song of the flying feather......... 81 97 
Te) Eee (i (ie bs dhe | Gar ae Sait Sen hee Song ofthe man whosucceeded...} 32 98 
LOBM Sa. ¢ dO: 22 eee Ore Ses a eee Song ofa scalp dance...-........ 83 99 
OS ees 0.32950 eee CS e Foden Nan SN | Song of good medicine...........} 84 100 
I |e ee doe 1: 14h eee iagoes be MOS dt fae Meee | Song of the crab medicine-bug....} 85 102 
1Ovale eee Oe ee ee G52 reese, | Song of the fire-charm....... ..... 86] 103 
499) 2225: Gis 2 en: ee ee (NEMS ee Oe eee © Song of starvation. ........:....< 87 104 
ZOO If ee ae Ouse ieee Oe epee 0:2. ee eee Song of the owl medicine. ....___. 88 105 
203 | Nita’miga’bo.......... Moccasin-game song ....| ‘“‘If 1am beaten’”’................ 144 | - 158 
205 | Ga’gandac’............ | Warsongs cst) eeu lAERIGWOEUS) « 5 -occanocté. eo a 124 | 139 
70,0) | eee Mowe ee See Dream songz. see iSongonitbestreess...8- 0 Sere 112 126 
2 rel eae (3 (eee Sees eae |S 30 O83 ok a eae | Song of the thunders.......--.-.- 113 127 
208 5s (pa eee eS. rats PSE Rs ts 4 | “My voice is heard”............- 114} 128 
209'|..... 1 Go RAEN, BAe G0... 4s Re | “The approach of the storm”... .- 115; 129 
AA) Pe ox RO ste CA cin, Re a a Db... We ee eee ‘CAs the hawksoars?’ o2223. 222.4 116 130 
PAN US| TP ae Oe teeta See eS eee Qs 2 oie 5 toot ees ce ene SeULneNE SK yes 22 so oe 117 132 
74 hs C1 Ga je ge Se eevee See (a Co Shia ts eee eee ‘‘Manido’listens to me’’......-.-. 118 132 
213 | -.4-- do.................| Dream song (Juggler’s | The song of Ce’deéns’ ............ lil 125 
| | song). 
2154) tae GOs ser Se WiSRsOng 2 coh Gaeees (NO MORES) aero a aceao ae te eee 125 139 
DEA: Meee MOL: See eee sae ‘“‘Thave come after your stake”’...} 145 159 


| Moccasin-game song... .._ 


LIST OF SONGS 


XIX 
Cata- | eer 
ieee Name of singer. | Description of song. Title of song. ey pees 
eer emis Aves Nie aot oobi 
| | 

229 | Ga/gandac’.-.:=.--.--- Va SOU Precio <= cee Little Eagle’s'song ......<..... 2. | 126 140 
PS eae (610): Se = 5 io eee [eee GOse A et asteeene es GNorwords)-2 5 o=-ece seen teens i lee 141 
236: | Matisimseee ss. 2.8. Coke. Midee nie 2s sate sess s Song of the bear path............ | gg 106 
237) sbeae Ose esos es sass ieee GOi22. HSe/5icancees = | Escorting the candidate.........- 10} 42 
238 |_.... i See Ss ears “iti et ae eee le | Song of the manido’ ............- 2/ 30 
220i |hee. = Gl Ciyd ie Se a See Bare WOU seesaw IDANCINET SONG e-Aec0 =< o--on eeee 3 31 
DAR ae. (CGM Se NM Ret | bape: GOES Sete R eee Ses 3 | ‘My pan of food”..............-. 5 34 
ol ea 6 (0) ped ee ee el (0 (0) Ne aes | CAM bye TROP o so ce iee syoabee gooaeeoc 6 35 
oy ae “0 (815 hens ES ete One aee 2 steak ess Song of the za/gimag’ ............ 9 41 
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SPECIAL Signs Usrep 1n TRANSCRIPTIONS OF SONGS 


(See pp. 5 and 6.) 


+ placed above a note indicates that the tone is sung slightly less 
than a semitone higher than the proper pitch. 
— placed above a note indicates that the tone is sung slightly less 
than a semitone lower than the proper pitch. 
(- placed above a note indicates that the note is prolonged slightly 
beyond its proper time. 
-) placed above a note indicates that the note is given less than its 


proper time. 


(. ) is used in melody outlines to indicate the pitch of a tone with- 
out reference to its duration. 

Meaningless syllables are italicized. 

Where no words are given beneath the notes it is understood that 


meaningless syllables were used, except in songs whose words were 
sung too indistinctly for transcription, such instances being described 
in the analysis. 
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CHIPPEWA MUSIC 


By Frances DENSMORE 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF SONGS 
INTRODUCTION 


The songs comprised in this paper were obtained during 1907, 
1908, and 1909, from Chippewa Indians on the White Earth, Leech 
Lake, and Red Lake reservations in Minnesota, a few songs being 
also secured from a Chippewa living on the Bois Fort reservation in 
Minnesota. The Chippewa Indians on the White Earth and Leech 
Lake reservations may be said to represent the portion of the tribe 
south of Lake Superior; those on the Red Lake reservation are more 
nearly connected with the portion of the tribe living north of Lake 
Superior. Conditions on the White Earth and Leech Lake reserva- 
tions are different from those at Red Lake, and the personality of the 
singers presents a marked contrast. For these reasons the social 
songs are considered in two groups. No Mide’ songs were collected 
at Red Lake. 

Chippewa songs are not petrified specimens; they are alive with 
the warm red blood of human nature. Music is one of the greatest 
pleasures of the Chippewa. If an Indian visits another reservation 
one of the first questions asked on his return is: ‘‘ What new songs 
did you learn?” 

Every phase of Chippewa life is expressed in music. Many of the 
songs are very old and are found on several reservations; others are 
said to be the more recent compositions of certain men who com- 
posed them ‘‘during a dream”’ or *‘upon awaking from a dream.” 
It is still customary for the Chippewa to celebrate an important 
event by asong. On the Leech Lake reservation the writer secured 
the song which the Indians composed and sang during the disturbance 
known as the “ Pillager outbreak,” in 1898. The song relates to 
the death of Major Wilkinson, an officer of the United States Army, 
who was shot while leading the troops. The Indians honor his 
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bravery and speak of him with respect. The words of the song 
evidently refer to the grief of his fellow officers, and are as follows: 
‘‘One in authority passeth wailing. Thou, O chief, art by nature 
also a man.” : 

The Chippewa have no songs which are the exclusive property of 
families or clans. A young man may learn his father’s songs, for 
example, by giving him the customary gift of tobacco, but he does 
not inherit the right to sing such songs, nor does his father force him 
to learn them. 

The history of the Chippewa songs is well known to the singers, 
and is further preserved by the Indian custom of prefacing a song 
with a brief speech concerning it. On formal occasions the Chip- 
pewa singer says: ‘‘My friends, I will now sing you the song of Bs 
describing the subject of the song. At the close of the song he says: 
‘‘My friends, I have sung the song of ——,” repeating the title of the 
song. In this way the facts concerning the song become strongly 
associated with the melody in the minds of the people. 

Chippewa singers often mention the locality from which a song 
came—Gull lake, Madeline island, or La Pointe. If a song was 
learned from the Sioux, it is so stated. 

An interesting fact concerning Chippewa songs is that the melody 
is evidently considered more important than the words. In a suc- 
cession of several renditions of a song it is not unusual to find the 
words occurring only once. The idea is the important thing, and 
that is firmly connected with the melody in the minds of the Indians. 
It is permissible and customary to compose new words for old tunes, 
but,so far as the writer has observed, these are always similar in general 
character to the words previously used. These observations do not, 
of course, apply to the Mide’ songs, which are considered separately. 
An instance of the changing of words in a song is furnished by 
one of the love songs (no. 138; catalogue no. 107). As originally 
recorded the words of this song were: ‘‘Do not weep, I am not going 
to die.’”’? On another reservation the same song was found, the words 
being: ‘‘Do not weep, I am not going away;”’ again: ‘‘Do not weep, 
I am going away but I will return soon.” Among a third group of © 
Indians the writer found the song changed again. A certain Indian 
said that he had recently made some new words for the song. The 
words referred to a certain incident which he related, their general 
trend being: ‘‘Do not weep, I will take care of you.” In all these 
instances the underlying idea was the same and the general trend 
of the melody was the same, though different singers gave slightly 
different passing tones and embellishments. The various changes 
thus introduced did not affect the identity of the song in the mind 
of the Indians. 
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Indian songs are not recorded in a definite system of notation and 
a standard of absolute exactness is lacking. For that reason it seems 
desirable that study be concentrated on the melody-trend and the 
principal rhythm of the song, which show no variation in renditions 
by different singers. A classified analysis of these unvarying phases 
may supply data bearing on the natural laws which govern musical 
expression. 

Indian music seems to belong_to a period in which habit takes 
the place of scale consciousness. Habit in the choice of musical 
intervals is formed by following a line of least resistance or by ¢ 
definite act of the will; or may be the result of both, the voice at 
first singing the intervals which it finds easiest and afterward 
repeating those intervals voluntarily. It is in such ways as these 
that the tone material comprising Indian songs is probably acquired. 

The study of Indian music deals with a free tonal expression, 
yet this music is recorded at present in the notation of a conven- 
tional svstem. It is acknowledged that ordinary musical notation 
does not, in all instances, represent accurately the tones sung. 
According to Ellis,* “all these [five-toned] scales are merely the 
best representations in Kuropean notation of the sensations produced 
by the scales on European listeners. They can not be received as cor- 
rect representations of the notes actually played.” If a new and 
complete notation were used in recording fractional tones it should 
be used in connection with delicately adjusted instruments which 
would determine those fractional tones with mathematical accuracy. 
The present study is not an analysis of fractional tones, but of 
melodic trend and general musical character; therefore the ordinary 
musical notation is used, with the addition of a few signs in special 
cases. 

The songs are recorded on a phonograph provided with a specially 
constructed recording horn and recorders. Care is taken in 
selecting the singers and in explaining to them the nature of the 
material desired, and effort is made to free them from constraint 
or embarrassment, in order that the recorded song may be free and 
natural. 

Before recording a song the name of the singer, the number of 
the song, and the tone C’ of a pitch pipe are given into the record- 
ing horn. These data serve to identify the cylinder record and also 
to indicate the speed of the phonograph at the time the record is 
made. 

Before transcribing a song the speed of the phonograph is adjusted 
so that the tone C’ as registered on the record shall correspond to 


a In his translation of Hemholtz’s The Sensations of Tone as the Physiological Basis of Music, part 3, 
chapter 14 (footnote, p. 261). 
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the tone C’ as given by the pitch pipe. Thus the pitch and the metric 
unit of the song are identical in recording and reproducing—a con- 
dition essential to accuracy of transcription. 


INTONATION 


One of the characteristics of Chippewa singing observed during this 
study is that a vibrato, or wavering tone, is especially pleasing to 
the singers. This is difficult for them to acquire and is considered 
a sign of musical proficiency. The vibrato may seem to indicate 
an uncertain sense of tone, but the singer who uses it is ready to 
approve the song when sung with correct intonation. He declares, 
however, that this is not ‘‘good singing.”” A person unaccustomed to 
Indian singing, even if he have a keen ear, will find difficulty in 
recognizing a song when it is sung by a typical Indian singer of 
the old school, yet the Indian is ready to admit that the points of 
difference are entirely in the rendition. 

A kernel of tone on true pitch is evidenced by the following experi- 
ment: The phonograph record of an extremely harsh song was selected 
and duplicated on an electric recording machine, producing a record 
much softer in that much of the harshness was eliminated, and show- 
ing a melody approaching accuracy of pitch. Another discordant song 
was duplicated on a second phonograph, another record made from 
this, and so on to the seventh record, which was so clear and 
melodic as to be easily transcribed. Some of the bytenes were lost 
in each successive duplication, and what remained at last was the 
principal tone. In each instance this must have been present in the 
first record, though so obscured as to be almost indistinguishable. 

At present the only standard generally available for the meas- 
urement of musical intervals is the tempered musical scale. This 
is artificial, yet its points of difference from the natural scale are 
intervals less frequently used in primitive music than those which 
the two scales have in common. Chippewa singers have been found 
who sang all the intervals correctly except the fourth and seventh. 

In his Esthetics of Musical Art, Dr. Ferdinand Hand, of the Uni- 
versities of Leipzig and Jena, makes the statement that the Swiss and 
Tyrolese sing the fourth of the scale too high and the seventh too low 
for our ears. He says also: ‘‘Every teacher of singing admits that 
children have special difficulty in singing these intervals. This is 
not because they are not in accordance with nature, but are the 
products of acute reflection and are therefore to be found only where 
the finer development of the intellect renders them possible.” 

The descending interval of the minor third occurs with frequency 
in the Chippewa songs, regardless of the nature of the song. This 
suggests that it may be an interval either especially pleasing or 
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especially easy for the voice, and not directly connected with the 
concept of the song. 

Accidentals are usually given with more firmness and accuracy 
than diatonic tones. This may be attributed to one of two causes— 
either these tones are recognized as deviations from some definite 
standard, or they are individual tones impressed on the mind of 
the singers more clearly than other tones, and are therefore given 
more accurately. Of interest in this connection is the fact. that 
the phonograph record shows the octavo, fifth, and twelfth sung 
accurately by men who give the other intervals with uncertain 
pitch. This peculiarity is found in records made by Indians whose 
environment is primitive and who rarely hear the white man’s music. 
The following system of signs has been adopted: If the singer gives 
the principal intervals of the scale correctly, but makes deviation in 
other intervals, these incorrect tones, if raised less than a semitone, 
are marked + ; if lowered less than a semitone, they are marked —. 
This tonal peculiarity has been tested in the following manner: Two 
singers were asked to repeat songs recorded about seven months 
before; about 20 songs were included in this test, which showed devia- 
tion on the same tones in the second as in the first rendition. 


RuyYTHM 


The rhythm of a Chippewa song is as much a matter of composition 
as the melody and often expresses the idea of the song. The term 
“rhythm,” in this connection, refers to the succession of measures 
of irregular lengths, as well as to the subdivision of the measure. 

The transcription of a song is divided into measures according to 
the vocal accent. Since a secondary accent seldom occurs, the song 
is usually divided into measures of two or three counts. In many 
instances each of these counts is a metric unit and is so indicated by 
the metronome mark at the opening of the song; in other instances 
the entire measure constitutes the metric unit. In many songs 
there is a recurring rhythmic unit composed of one to four or more 
measures; in other songs there is no recurring rhythmic unit and in 
many songs of this class the entire melody constitutes a rhythmic 
unit, complete and satisfactory in itself. Continued repetition of 
such a song gives to the entire performance the effect of a homogeneous 
whole. 

In many cases a metronome test of the phonograph record shows 
the drum to have the same vulse or metric unit as the melody. From 
this fact one would expect to find that the pulse of drum and voice 
coincide at certain points, but an analysis of phonograph records and 
observation in the field tend to show that the drum and the voice 
are independent expressions. This is indicated in the tabulated 
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rhythmic analysis of the songs, and also in the analysis of individual 
songs. The Chippewa seldom strikes a drum and sounds a tone 
simultaneously. One phonograph record (no. 124; catalogue no. 
205) shows a remarkable peculiarity. The metric units of voice and 
drum are so nearly alike that the same metronome indication is used 
for each. At the beginning of the record the drumbeat is slightly 
behind the voice, but it gains gradually until for one or two measures 
the drum and voice are togethér; the drum continues to gain, and 
during the remainder of the record it 1s struck slightly before the 
sounding of the corresponding tone by.the voice. The record is 
not sufficiently long to show whether, in a more extended perform- 
ance, the drum would have slackened in speed until it again took its 
place after the voice. 

It is worthy of note that appreciable interruptions in regular 
rhythms are accurately repeated. For instance, in certain songs” 
there occur tones prolonged less than one-half their value; these 
are marked thus (-. It was found that if the singer sang the song 
several times he prolonged the tones to exactly the same length in 
each rendition. Other tones are similarly shortened and are marked 
thus -). These also are found to be accurately repeated. 

Thus far, observation indicates that the rhythm is the essential 
part of the Chippewa song. The words of a song may be slightly 
different in rendition, or the less important melody progressions may 
vary, but a corresponding variation in rhythm has not been observed. 
A song, when sung by different singers, shows an exact reproduction 
of rhythm. 

During many of the Chippewa war dances the drum is in even beats, 
equally accented. The drum rhythm of the woman’s dance consists 
of an accented beat preceded by an unaccented beat; the drum rhythm 
of the moccasin game is similar, but the unaccented beat in the for- 
mer corresponds approximately to the third count in a triple measure, 
while the unaccented beat in the latter corresponds in value to the 
fourth count in a quadruple measure. Another distinction lies in — 
the manner of beginning these rhythms. In beginning the rhythm 
of the woman’s dance, the drummers give the unaccented beat with 
a rebound of the stick, so that it seems to be connected with the 
beat which precedes rather than with that which follows it. As soon 
as the rhythm is well established, however, the unaccented beat 
clearly connects itself with the succeeding beat. In the moccasin 
game the rhythm is unmistakable from the start, the short beat being 
closely connected with the longer one, which is emphatically accented. 
These three rhythms, the war dance, the woman’s dance, and the 
moccasin game are the principal rhythms of the drum among the 
Minnesota Chippewa. 
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A wide range of tone material is shown by the songs under obser- 
vation. Certain songs contain tones whose melodic sequence refers 
definitely to a keynote or tonic. Other songs contain tones which 
appear to belong to the system of tones commonly called major or 
minor keys, but which are used in such melodic sequence that their 
relation to a keynote or tonic is obscure. The border line between 
these two classes of songs is not clearly marked. Because the rela- 
tion of tones to a keynote is not apparent, one scarcely is justified in 
saying that such relation does not exist, especially as the purpose of 
the present work is not scale construction, nor scale analysis, but 
recording, in the simplest and most evident manner, the musical 
performances of the Chippewa. For this reason no attempt is made 
to separate these two classes of songs. The distinction will be evi- 
dent to those who follow closely the transcriptions and analyses. 
In many instances the sharps and flats at the beginning of the staff 
indicate that the tones upon those degrees are sharped or flatted, 
but do not imply that the corresponding key is fully established. For 
present purposes it is deemed sufficient to analyze the tone material 
of the songs, with reference to the keynote implied by the beginning 
and ending of the song and its general melodic trend. 

The present system of classification, while carried out consist- 
ently, must be recognized as broad in outline and somewhat tentative. 
The principal change from ordinary terminology is in connection 
with what are commonly known as the major and minor penta- 
tonic scales. These two consist of the same tones, a major tonality 
being secured by using as a keynote the lower tone of the group 
of three tones, and a minor tonality being secured by using as a 
keynote the upper tone of the group of two tones. 

The subject of pentatonic scales is fully considered by Helmholtz,¢ 
according to whom a scale lacking the second and sixth tones is the 
second five-toned scale. This is the scale commonly known as the 
minor pentatonic scale. According to the same author, a scale 
lacking the fourth and seventh tones is the fourth five-toned scale. 
This is the scale commonly known as the major pentatonic scale. 
Following the system set forth by Helmholtz, the terms ‘second 
five-toned scale’’ and ‘‘fourth five-toned scale”’ are used to indicate 
what are commonly called minor and major pentatonic scales. 

A somewhat less important change in terminology is the use of 
the term ‘‘tonality’’ instead of the more common term ‘‘key;”’ 
this is fully explained in connection with the first tabulated analysis. 


a In his work The Sensations of Tone as the Physiological Basis of ...usic (part J, chapter 14), 
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Many songs which contain a limited number of tones, too limited 
to constitute an organized key, still show definite tonality, either 
major or minor. ; 


STRUCTURE 


The sequence of tones in Chippewa songs shows that certain songs 
are harmonic and others melodic in structure. The following basis 
of classification has been adopted: Songs are classified as harmonic 
if their accented tones follow the intervals of diatonic chords, and 
as melodic if their contiguous accented tones have no apparent chord 
relationship. In the latter class are included many songs in which 
the relations of the tones to a keynote is not strongly in evidence. 

In many instances the interpretation of the words of these songs 
has been difficult, the Mide’ songs requiring special skill in transla- 
tion.” 


TABULATED ANALYSIS OF 180 SONGS 


The classifications presented are broad in their outlines. Further investigation 
may make it possible to analyze more closely and to classify more definitely many 


of these songs. 
Metopic ANALYSIS 


TONALITY © 


White Earth and Leech 


Wake reservations Red Lake reservation. 
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aThe writer gratefully acknowledges her indebtedness to Mrs. Charles Mee, Mrs. Mary Warren English, 
Rey. C. 11. Beaulieu, and Mr. G. IT. Beaulieu for their assistance as interpreters; also to the Rey. J. A. 
Gilfillan, who for twenty-five years lived on the White Earth reservation, speaking the Chippewa 
language with a fluency and understanding rarely attained by a member of the white race. : 

b Tonality is defined as ‘‘the quality and peculiarity of a tonal system;’’ key is defined as a “system of 
tones the members of which bear certain definite relations to each other.”’ 

Certain of the songs under analysis show a sequence of tones similar to a major or minor key; in other 
instances the tone material which comprises a key or scale is present and the songs are clearly major or 
minor in tonality, yet the arrangement of the tones with reference to a keynote is not apparent. Thus 
from actual observation we discern the distinction between these two terms. 

Since we are considering music of a period in which what we now designate scales and keys were not for- 
mulated, the terms “major tonality’? and ‘‘minor tonality’? are used in preference to the common teins 
‘major key’? and ‘‘minor key.’’ 
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@ Many songs included in this classification consist of tones which are not clearly referable to a tonic or 
keynote. The songs are grouped according to the tone material which they contain. Thus, if a melody 
contains F sharp and C sharp, begins on A and ends on D, it is, in this classification, regarded as being in 


the key of D. 


Certain melodies readily conform to the three principal chords of a key; other melodies containing the 
same tones have no affiliation for either the principal chords or the closing cadence of the key. This pecu- 
liarity is noted in the analysis of the song. 
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Metopic ANALYsis—Continued 


ENDINGS OF SONGS 
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White Earth and Leech 
Lake reservations. 


Red Lake reservation. 


o ] ovo 
nate | Stale lee 
4 : fo ; = 
3b G1: | eel |e cal] ot a | %| 9 |S SE 
ee ee a ee ee ae 
|“ | 9 |2)2)88\s81e)2| ge | ae )seume 
ov 3 o on n o of f= n —7 Ct 
LS} tena = ball aes Pe S Ss |e = 8 
= = ° fo) f=] s ° 3° ° a ° 
Ss) AVE les |S el aS te ee 
Onithe LOnic:,:)..2 eee soe scene 56 10 8 6 9 3 9 | 8 | 120 
On itheiatih ts. 6 ree eee more aes 21 Sah are 1 OND sl Monee Rear alee) 
On the thirdsss2t4--e2 eee ee ees 10 | 1 1 1 Lay yaa fe 1. 23S Lote tees 1 1 17 
In two keys: ooo ect ce eee tee eee BER As =o 1 [ND | Petro To) se oo Se ee ee eee 4 
— ————§ ( po ee Ss 
Motel cee 22 26 se SS ain nce eee | Soe ee aye erereeel [eee closets I< ys ae ke Se ee 180 
FIRST PROGRESSIONS 
First progression downward.......--- 83 10 | 9| 6 2 | AD | rele 2 4 % | 135 
First progression upward.........-.-- fi 4 | PES ; 2 | Se i 5 5 | 45 
Totals sacanac cee eos Joon eee eee eee | ooteee rae RP esa nee Peer S| Ste we | ne ete | =e 180 
| 
ACCIDENTALSa 
Songs containing no accidentals. .---- 73 11 | 10; 4 3 Ga Oa ae 9 8 12 | 147 
Sixth lowered a semitone............- 4 1 Ll eee 1 Bese aries INS bees 1? | eee 9 
Fifth lowered a semitone............- Db ieee Soe esate ice sa ee Srerwis!| Same win favesere | seared oie vse eae 1 
Fourth lowered a semitone. .........- WD Wisse sca] soeclan cs aoatlels|asieeie=|Ssiccle Cel asceee eee a 
Third lowered a semitone..........-- 2 1 [. acaada|ssdecn|seee)Siocleosece |e eee eee 3 
Second lowered a semitone.........-- Bi, | Sseoarcta ol elated ices eas i Uae eee Pens Pee es es . - 4 
Seventh raised a semitone............ Ti pees emai cals. - 6 <easeece one slates ..|6a oes ae 1 
Sixth raised a semitone...........-.- 1 1 33) eee bas See | 1) REA ee |. =o, - 6 
Fourth raised a semitone............. Lhgi | ae Tallaee ss 1 | eS ey ore | lime => 3 
Seconudkraised asemlitanessssaes sonnet eee es |e aeeerl eee lnee Mie arene | 2th 1 
Fourth and seventh raised a semitone.|.-.-.- epeasel pace eee aera Neco ae =| octal ieee oo) pia Eee 1 
Ratwotkeyssss fesse eee ae eee aR eee arene, (es |e eduleneeetexeene Eee oel eee eee ae | 3 
Totaly; 2 Pee nese soe ae he ee oes teers es P| el ee eee | ciate e'l a slall 2 de wee ae el 1380 
| 


a The principal object of this classification is to show the frequency with which tones diatonically altered 
occur in these songs. Each accidental is classified according to its interval from the keynote which is 
implied by the beginning, ending, and general trend of the melody. 
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CICI/GWAN (DOCTOR’S RATTLE), SHOWING MANNER OF HOLD- 
ING INSTRUMENT WHEN IN USE 


MITI’GWAKIK’ (MIDE’ DRUM), REVERSE SIDE 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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Ruytumic ANALYSIS 


White Earth and Leech f 
eer ecencatigne: Red Lake reservation. 
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STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 
El aeMONICset sean teen ed caos anaeecne 20 Saheb aeae 2 | Seceee 11S Silleseoee 2), Al 
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Harmonic.—Songs in which the accented tones follow the intervals of diatonic chord. 
Melodic.—Songs in which the accented tones suggest the intervals of a diatonic scale, 
having no apparent chord relationship to each other. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The songs of the Chippewa are usually accompanied by either the 
drum or the rattle, while the Chippewa lover intersperses his songs 
with the music of the flute. 

The drum used in the social dances is about 2 feet in diameter 
and 10 inches in thickness; it is suspended between stakes, which 
are driven firmly in the ground. The sides of the drum are decorated 
with beaded cloth. It is said that in the old days it was customary 
to make a war drum by driving stakes in the ground and stretching 
an entire hide over them, binding it in place by means of strong hoops. 

The Mide’wiwin has its special musical instruments. These con- 
sist of the miti’gwakik’ (drum) and cici’gwdan (rattles). These instru- 
ments are shown in plates 1 and 2. 

The miti’gwakik’ shown in the illustration is very old. It was 
purchased on the Red Lake reservation, where it has often been 
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heard at a distance of 10 miles. These drums are not unpleasantly 
loud, but the sound has great vibration and carries a long distance. 

This miti’gwakik’ is made of a basswood log, hollowed by charring 
and scraping. It is 164 inches high, 10 inches in diameter at the 
base, and 84 inches in diameter at the top. It is decorated with a 
blue band at the base, four heads representing the four Mide’ manido’, 
and an oblong said to represent a bag containing yarrow, which 
signifies life. The heads are outlined in red and the bag in blue. 
When in use it is partially filled with water (the plug in the side is 
plainly shown). The top is of untanned deerskin, which is dampened 
and stretched very tight. At times, instead of being dampened the 
top of the drum is held toward the fire or in the warmth of the sun, 
which has the desired effect. Great care is taken in preparing a 
drum for use, the proper quality of tone being secured by the treat- 
ment of the deerskin top. 

Four rattles comprise a set as used in the Mide’. (See description 
of Mide’ ceremony, p. 48.) These are not decorated. Three consist 


of small wooden drums, each provided with a sewn cover of hide, | 


containing small stones or shot and piercéd by a stick which forms 
the handle. The writer has seen rattles of this type used in the 
treatment of the sick by means of the Mide’. These rattles are used 
also in the “shooting of spirit power”? during a ceremony of the 
Mide’. The fourth rattle is made on a frame of bent wood. Each 
of these rattles has a different tone, determined by the quantity of 
stones or shot which it contains. 

The round instrument at the right of the drum in the illustration 
is the rattle used by the dja’sakid (doctor or juggler); if the dja’sakid 
be also a member of the Mide’wiwim he may use this as a drum when 
practising the Mide’ songs or teaching them to others. As stated else- 
where, the dja’sakid are frequently members of the Mide’wiwin, and 
it was from such a man that this instrument was secured. It is 94 
inches in diameter, one-half inch in thickness, and contains only three 
or four shot or small stones. Across the face of the drum is a blue 
band, the smaller segment of the circle being painted green. Larger 
instruments of the same type are also used by the dja’sakid; many of 
them are elaborately decorated. The use of this instrument in the 
treatment of the sick is fully described in the chapter on dream songs. 
(See p. 119.) 

The drum used in the moccasin game is about 15 inches in diameter 
and 2 inches in thickness. It may have hide stretched over one or 
both sides and some specimens have small bits of jingling tin set 
in the hoop. The stick used in beating this drum is similar to the 
one shown with the dja’sakid instrument. 

The courting flute of the Chippewa is usually made of cedar and is 
similar in construction to the flutes of other Indian tribes. 
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BELIEFS 


The Mide’ (Grand Medicine) is the native religion of the Chippewa. 
It teaches that long life is coincident with goodness, and that evil 
inevitably reacts on the offender. Its chief aim is to secure health 
and long life to its adherents, and music forms an essential part of 
every means used to that end. Thus far the study of the subject has 
revealed no reference to war and no allusions to enemies. The ele- 
ment of propitiation is also absent from its teaching and practice. 

The organization of this religion is called the Mide’wiwin (Grand 
Medicine Society). Both men and women are eligible to membership; 
a male member is called Mide’wini’ni, and a female member Mide’- 
wikwe’. There are eight degrees in the Mide’wiwin, persons being 
advanced from one degree to another on receiving certain instruc- 
tions and bestowing valuable gifts. Meetings of the Mide’wiwin are 
held in the spring of each year, members being initiated at that 
time; it is also permissible to hold initiation ceremonies in the fall. 
All members are expected to attend one meeting each year for the 
renewal of their ‘‘spirit power.’”’ Smaller gatherings may be held at 
any time for the treatment. of the sick, and it is also permissible for 
a few members of the society to meet at any time for the purpose of 
singing the songs and strengthening their faith in the beliefs of the 
Mide’. A feast and an offering are inseparable features of all these 
gatherings. 

Ritual exactness is not obligatory in the Mide’. Its ceremony of 
initiation has a general outline which is universally followed, but the 
details vary in different localities. No ceremonial garments are worn, 
and there are no ceremonial articles connected with the organization. 
It is said that each leader has a pipe which he smokes only at meet- 
ings of the Mide’wiwin, but this seems a matter of custom rather than 
of requirement. There is nothing which corresponds to an hereditary 
priesthood, the leaders of a ceremony being men who hold high degrees 
in the society, and are chosen for the office at each meeting of the 
society. The selection of songs at the various parts of the initiation 
ceremony is decided by the leaders of the ceremony, as there are 
many songs which may be sung. 

Since ritual exactness is not obligatory in the Mide’, there is no 
penalty attached to a mistake in the singing of a song. De’bwawén’- 
dink, an old member of the Mide’wiwin, states that there is a cor- 
rect way to sing each song and that an effort is made to sing it in 
this manner because failure to do so is displeasing to the MyYde’ 
manido’. Added importance is given to this statement by the fact 
that De’bwawén’dtnk lives on the Bois Fort reservation, where the 
Indians have had little direct contact with white men and where the 
old traditions are particularly well preserved. 
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The emblem of the Mide’ is mi’gis, a small, white shell, which is said 
to appear upon the surface of the water when the action of a manido’ 
(spirit) causes the water to seethe. Manido’ in the form of water ani- 
mals, mermaids, and mermen, also appear to the members of the 
Mide’wiwin for the purpose of imparting instruction when they are in 
a frame of mind to receive it. Hoping for such a visitation, it is not 
unusual for a member of the Mide’wiwin to sit beside the water for 
hours at a time, singing Mide’ songs and beating the Mide’ drum or 
shaking a rattle. 

The healing art of the Mide’ is entirely different from that prac- 
tised by the Chippewa doctors, the method of treatment is different, 
and the two vocations are distinct, though it is possible for a doctor 
to be a member of the Mide’wiwin. Descriptions of the treatment 
of the sick by both these methods will be given.¢ 

The life enjoined on the members of the Mide’wiwin is a life of rec- 
titude. They are taught that membership in the Mide’wiwin does 
not exempt a man from the consequences of his sins. Lying and 
stealing are strictly forbidden; also the use of liquor. 

The Mide’ is not without its means of punishing offenders. Those 
holding high degrees in the Mide’wiwin are familiar with the art of 
subtle poisoning, which may be used if necessary. It is said that 
they are also able to call down curses on those who displease them. 
The writer was recently informed of an instance in which a man 
offended a Mide’wini’ni, who retaliated by saying that a misfortune 
would soon befall him. In a short time his little daughter died. 


SONGS 


The songs of the Mide’ represent the musical expression of religious 
ideas. The melody and the idea are the essential parts of a Mide’ 
song, the words being forced into conformation with the melody. 
To accomplish this it is customary to add meaningless syllables either 
between the parts of a word or between the words; accents are mis- 
placed and a word is sometimes accented differently in various parts 
of a song; the vowels are also given different sounds, or changed en- 
tirely. Any of these alterations are permissible. In addition to the 
meaningless syllables used to fill out the measures we find the ejac- 
ulations he hi hi hi, used in the songs associated with the ‘shooting 
of spirit power.”’ : 

The writer has even been informed that it is permissible for differ- 
ent members of the Mide’wiwin holding high degrees to use slightly 
different words for the songs, but the idea of the song must always 
remain the same. The words serve as a key to this idea without 
fully expressing it. Sometimes only one or two words occur in a song. 
Their literal translation is meaningless, but to an instructed member 


a See pp. 51 and 119. 
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of the Mide’wiwin they bear an occult significance. Many of the 
words used in the Mide’ songs are unknown in the conversational 
Chippewa of the present time. This fact has made it difficult to secure 
satisfactory translations of these songs. Nine or ten interpreters 
have been employed on many of them, the final translation being 
made by three particularly efficient interpreters in consultation with 
two, members of the Mide’wiwm. By this method it has been possi- 
ble to reach the idea underlying the song. 

A Mide’ song is not considered complete unless the syllables ho ho 
ho ho are repeatedly given at the close. When singing these songs 
into the phonograph the singers have often requested a signal, so that 
they might be sure to record these syllables before the blank was 
filled. If necessary they leave a rendition of the song unfinished 
in order to record them; some give them also before singing the song. 

A member of the Mide’wiwin usually begins his performance by 
drumming rapidly; then he gives the ejaculations, or speaks to the 
Mide’ manido’ or makes some remarks concerning the song he is about 
to sing; after this he sings the song, the beat of the drum being continu- 
ous throughout. The drum appears to be an independent expression, 
as in a large majority of instances the metric unit of the drum is 
different from that of the voice. (See p. 11.) 

The songs of the Mide’wiwin are estimated as several hundred in 
number. Some have a direct ceremonial use, as in the initiation of 
members; others are connected with the use of ‘‘medicine,” the song 
being sung when results are to be accomplished by ‘‘spirit power;’’ 
and other songs are known as ni’miwdg’, or dancing songs. Certain 
ceremonial songs are grouped in series of eight or ten, the members of 
the Mide’wiwin dancing during the last half of the series. 

In the words of these songs the ancient teachings and beliefs of 
the Mide’ are preserved. The words of the songs frequently furnish 
the texts for discourses by the Mide’wini/ni. In some of the series of 
songs it is the custom that one song be sung by each man, who fol- 
lows the song with a discourse based on it. 

Many of the songs are taught only to those who pay for the privi- 
lege of learning them, and all the songs are recorded in mnemonics on 
strips of birch bark. This record serves as a reminder of the essential 
idea of the song and is different in its nature from our system of 
printing. The Indian picture preserves the idea of the song, while 
our printed page preserves the words which are supposed to express 
the idea but which often express it very imperfectly.2 


aThe drawings for songs contained in this paper were made as follows (serial numbers used): Draw- 
ings for songs nos. 1, 4, 81-88 by O’déni’ gin; those for songs nos. 16-24 by De’bwawén’diink; those for 
songs nos. 65-69 by Be’cigwi’wizins, and that for song no. 75 by Manido’gicigo’kwe—all of whom sang 
the songs. The drawings for songs nos. 2, 3, 5-15, 25-64, 70-80 (except no. 75), 89-107 were the work of 
Na/waji’bigo’kwe, who sang only a portion of the songs but made the drawings for the remainder on 
hearing the phonograph records of the songs. 
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The drawings of the Mide’ songs are universally understood by 
members of the Mide’wiwin. A large number of drawings have 
been tested in the following manner: A song has been phonographic- 
ally recorded and the picture drawn on one reservation and later the 
phonograph record has been played to a member of the Mide’wiwin 
living on a distant reservation. The song has been recognized at 
once and a picture drawn without hesitation. This picture, on com- 
parison with the first, has been found identical in symbolism, differ- 
ing only as one person draws better than another. By an inverse 
test, a song picture has been shown to a member of the Mide’wiwin 
and she has sung the song which was sung on a distant reservation 
by the person who drew the picture. 

There are certain established symbols in the Mide’ drawing, the 
principal ones being the circle, used to represent the earth, the sky, 
a lake and a hill; and straight or wavy lines, used to represent “‘ spirit 
power.” These symbols are combined with a crude delineation of the 
objects mentioned in the song. 


Fig. 1. Mide’ writing. 


This system of mnemonics may be used for other purposes than 
the songs. The writer once asked a woman who is a member of the 
Mide’wiwin to write the Chippewa word (i’cigo’ikwe in the Mide’ 
mnemonics. The woman had never heard the word before. It is a 
proper name combining the words gi’cig (sky) and «’kwe (woman), the 
vowel o being aconnective. The woman said that it would require a 
little time for her to think how to write the word and that no one 
could be in the wigwam with her when she wrote it. The result is 
shown herewith (see fig. 1). 

The double circle represents the sky, in which the moon is seen; the 
single circle represents the earth. In each of these circles is the fig- 
ure of a woman, the two figures being connected by a line which 
touches the hand of the figure in the earth circle. The explanation 
given by the woman was as follows: 

This name means that there are really two women instead of one. In the sky is 
one of these women; the other is on the earth. But the woman in the sky is con- 


stantly giving spirit power to the one on the earth, which the one on the earth reaches 
out her hand to recéive. 
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This illustration shows that the Mide’ writing can be used to 
express complicated ideas. 

The example of song writing here given (fig. 2) shows a delineation 
of the objects mentioned in the song. 

The words of the song are: 


Waser. « SIE perce os as vasa p Mare a Light 

aercmmta tse SA OSG es Ae cee Around you 
MEADE HIS 05 tachom'. Duew tases esse Chief 

Were nicks cat oa Patties e Siis 2s Woman (princess) 


This picture was drawn by the same woman as the preceding. 
She stated that the horizontal line represents the edge of the wig- 
wam, along which are arranged various articles of value indicated 
by the dots. At each end are torches, the light of which falls 


Fic. 2. Mide’ song writing. 


on the gathered wealth, causing many of the articles to glitter. These 
articles belong to a woman standing with upraised hands and wear- 
ing a pearl necklace with a locket. 

In singing this song the woman pointed to one portion of the pic- 
ture after another, tapping the birch bark lightly as she sang and 
traversing the row of dots, the horizontal line, the outline of the 
necklace, and the torches, then beginning again at the row of dots. 

The woman who sang this song stated further that ‘‘it is a medi- 
cine song”’ and that she could, if desired, furnish some of the medicine 
for use with the song. ‘‘The medicine was in the form of a powder 
and would be worn in a medicine bag.”’ 

No phonograph was available at the time, but the song was noted. 
It begins on a high tone, descending with frequent intervals of the 
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minor third and glissando progressions, and has a compass of an 
octave and two tones. 

Many of the Mide’ songs are grouped in series, the pictures being 
drawn on a long strip of birch bark. Midway through such a series 
a line is drawn. This indicates a pause, after which the people rise, 
and dance during the remaining songs of the series. 

The antiquity of these songs is shown by the fact that many of 
them are widely known among scattered peoples who came originally 
from the same locality but have had practically no communication 
for a long period of time. The preservation of the songs is aided by 
the mnemonics, and the importance attached to them is shown by the 
reluctance of the Mide’ Indians to sing them until fully assured of the 
sincerity and good will of the person making the request. 

In analyzing the music as the important part of the expression, 
the question arises whether the melodic progression or the rhythm 
is more strongly impressed on the mind of the singer. Which of 
these elements is to him the more important feature of the song? 
A careful review of more than a hundred Mide’ songs shows them to 
consist of simple intervals and complicated rhythms. The tones 
comprised in the songs are limited in number, many of the songs con- 
taining only three or four tones, except as the number is extended 
by repetition in a lower octave; the variety of rhythms is great, as 
will be seen in the transcriptions. Accidentals rarely occur in the 
songs. An accidental in the opening measures of a song is worthy 
of little consideration, as in many instances the introductory measures 
are sung onl once, and the singer is allowed some freedom in them. 

The rhythm of the song is determined by noting the accented 
tones and dividing the song into measures according to them. 

By observation we find that in many of the songs the metric unit 
is the measure, not the individual count in the measure. In these 
instances the accented measure beginnings are found to conform to 
a very slow metronome beat, but the intervening tones are irregular 
in length and can not be accurately indicated by note values. These 
songs would resemble chants except for the freedom of their melody 
progressions. 

The next fact which we note in connection with the rhythm is that 
it is most peculiar in songs which are intended to produce magic and 
mysterious results. In this class are included songs for the healing 
of the sick as well as songs used in connection with special ‘‘medicine” 
for success in hunting or other undertakings. In many of these songs 
there is no repetition of a rhythmic unit, but the entire song consti- 
tutes arhythmic unit, its repeated renditions forming a satisfactory 
whole. 

There are other songs in which two or more measures of varying 
lengths combine to form a rhythmic unit, which is repeated throughout 
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the song. One measure occasionally constitutes the rhythmic unit, 
which is continuously repeated. 

The rhythm is simplest in the songs used while ‘‘shooting” a can- 
didate for initiation into the Mide’wiwin. In these songs there is 
only one object—that the person shall fall unconscious, showing that he 
is ‘entirely controlled by the medicine.”” The rhythm of these songs 
is an emphatic regular rhythm. When it is desired that a person be 
energized to some great undertaking the rhythm is irregular but so 
fascinating in its irregularity that it holds the attention. This is 
what is always sought—to control the person. 

The ni’/miwfg’ (dancing songs) are always sung vibrato, with the 
wavering of voice which would be produced by the motion of the 
body in dancing. This wavering of the voice is inseparably con- 
nected with the song. In all Mide’ songs there is a tendency toward 
uncertainty of intonation. Repetitions of the same tone usually 
shade downward, and the transition from one tone to another is fre- 
quently glissando. By astrange contrast it is found that accidentals, 
when present, are usually given clearly and correctly. With very 
few exceptions, the repetition of a song is begun on exactly the same 
pitch as the first rendition. This frequently involves the ascent of a 
twelfth and is often made more difficult by the fact that the song 
ends on a tone below the natural range of the singer’s voice. Thus 
the song as a whole preserves its tonality and repetitions are accu- 
rately begun, although the individual tones of the song may be uncer- 
tain in intonation. This suggests the possibility that these variations 
in intonation may be an attempt at ornamentation. The melodic 
material is extremely limited and this wavering of the voice may 
seem to add to the effectiveness of the song. 

A few points concerning the song as a whole deserve our attention. 
The repetition of a song is usually continuous with the previous ren- 
dition, although a half rest occasionally occurs between the rendi- 
tions. The repetition of a song frequently opens with a new word 
and the melody returns to the fifth or sixth measure of the original 
rendition. Repetitions of a song by different singers are found to 
be identical in all important respects. 

Unimportant phrases near the close of the song frequently vary in 
number. They are usually reiterations of a word and the exact 
number seems not essential. 

An Indian rarely hums a Mide’ song before singing it into the 
phonograph and the accuracy of his memory is shown by the fact 
that the song in repetition is never changed in rhythm, the changes, 
when they occur, being in unimportant note values or melodic pro- 
eressions. 

In summarizing the preceding chapter we find the songs of the 
Mide’ to be essentially a musical expression, the form of the words 
being subordinate to the form of the melody. 
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The drum and voice are usually independent in metric units, the 
drum being a rapid unaccented beat and the voice having a rhythm 
which bears a relation to the mental concept of the song. 

The intonation has been shown to be frequently variable for two 
reasons: First in imitation of the motion of the body in dancing, and 
second for the apparent purpose of ornamentation. 

No effort has been made by the writer to secure the ‘‘bad medicine 
songs” or songs of cursing. One who has heard a large number of 
these songs states that they are terrible in their maledictions and 
represent a phase of life and thought which it were better to leave 
untouched. They are the weapons of defense in the Mide’, and all 
that is believed to have been wrought through them will ever be an 
unwritten page. 


Usr or MEDICINE 


The power of the Mide’ is exerted through a combination of two 
mediums, music and medicine. The former has been set forth in 
detail; the latter is less available for analysis, but certain informa- 
tion concerning it has been secured. 

The medicine and medicine practice of the Mide’ should be dis- 
tinguished from that of the dja’sakid, who are doctors or jugglers. 
That they may also be members of the Mide’wiwin does not change 
the fact that the two professions are distinct. 

The use of medicine in connection with the Mide’ is as follows: 
Each member of the Mide’wiwin carries in his Mide’ bag many herbs 
and other substances supposed to have medicinal value, in addition 
to the mi’gis (small white shells used in the Mide’). If a cure of the 
sick is desired he frequently mixes and sells a medicine after singing 
the song which will make it effectual. 

In the working of a charm it is considered necessary to use both the 
proper song and the proper medicine. For that reason a small 
quantity of the medicine is furnished to a person who buys such a 
song. To accomplish the desired results this medicine should, if 
possible, come in contact either with the person to be influenced, 
with some of his personal possessions, or with a small wooden effigy, 
which the person working the charm makes for the purpose. The 
medicine may consist of one or more ingredients and may be of 
greater or less value. Certain herbs enter into the composition of 
many medicines, while others are rare and difficult to obtain. 

In the working of a love charm it is customary to obtain a thread 
from the clothing of one of the persons to be affected, or, if possible, a 
loose hair. Two small wooden effigies are made, one representing 
a man, the other a woman, and the person working the charm 
binds these together with the thread or hair. The effigies are then 
placed in a small bag, with some of the proper medicine, This bag 
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is worn around the neck of the person working the charm, who fre- 
quently sings the song which is supposed to make the charm effective. 

If the intention is to work an evil charm the method of procedure 
is somewhat similar. An effort is made to secure some personal 
possession, to which the medicine is applied; if this is impossible, 
the medicine is applied to a wooden effigy of the person, and the man 
working the charm sets this figure before him as he sings the songs 
of cursing. The medicines used in connection with these songs are 
said to be powerful and subtle vegetable poisons. 

It is believed that if a Mide’wini’ni has in his possession any article 
belonging to a person he can work at any time whatever charm he likes 
upon that person. It is said that the singer breathes upon his medi- 
cine bag before working a charm. 

A detailed account of the use of medicine in connection with cer- 
tain songs is given at the close of this section. 

One of the songs used at the dance which follows a Mide’ ceremony 
expresses the idea of a contest between two members of the Mide’- 
wiwin to determine whose medicine is the stronger, the result of the 
contest to be determined by the effects produced by the two medicines. 

The strength of his medicine is the measure of the power of a 
Mide’wins ni. 

ORIGIN 


Narrative by NA’waJi/R1G0’KWE (‘‘ woman dwelling among the rocks’’)@ 


The Chippewa believe in many manido’, or spirits. The highest of them all is 
called Kijie’ manido’, literally translated, ‘‘Uncreated Spirit.’? Those connected 
with the Mide’ are (1) Mide’ manido’, the Mide’ spirit, and (2) four manido’, one at 
each point of the compass. These are called Wabintnk’daci’ manido’, the East 
spirit; Ca’wantink’daci’ manido’, the South spirit; Ningabi’anfink’daci’ manido’, 
the West spirit; and Kiwe’dintink’daci’ manido’, the North spirit. In the Mide’ 
it is also the belief that there are four ‘‘layers’’ beneath the earth and four above 
the earth. These “‘layers,’’ or planes, are distinct from each other. 

Originally all the inhabitants of the earth (Chippewa Indians) who were to learn 
the Mide’ lived on Madeline island, in Lake Superior, and in that portion of the 
country. They were selected by the Mide’ manido’ to be taught the Mide’ religion. 

There was first a consultation among the four manido’ (East, South, West, and 
North). This took place at the center of the earth, not under the earth, but at some 
place far away. There they sat together and talked and decided to teach the Mide’ 
to these particular Indians. 

So the East manido’ was selected to go among these Indians and teach them. 
Before he left the others he told them that they must get everything ready and 
decide exactly how the Mide’ should be taught to the Indians. Of course the 
East manido’ could not approach the Indians in his spirit form, so he was born of 
an old woman who had lived with her husband all her life but had had no children. 
This old couple lived on Madeline island. 


a The narrator is a prominent member of the Mide’wiwin on the White Earth reservation in Minnesota. 
The narrative was interpreted by Mrs. Mary Warren English, sister of William Warren, the author of 
“History of the Ojibwa,” and is given in the exact words of the interpreter. An Indian who is familiar 
with the Mide’ traditions on the Bois Fort reservation states that this is substantially the belief held 
there concerning the origin of the Mide’. 
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The people were astonished and said, ‘‘He must be a wonderful person to be born 
in this way,’’ so both mother and child were treated with great respect. 

He was indeed a wonderful child. Whatever he said came true. He would say 
to his father, ‘‘Go and get a bear,”’ and his father would find one without any diffi- 
culty. It was no effort at all for the family to get enough food. The child grew up 
rapidly, and when he was a young man he had as his friend and companion one who 
was his mother’s brother’s son—his cousin. 

When he grew up he began to consider, ‘‘I must begin to instruct these Indians in 
the Mide’; that is the purpose for which I came.”’ 

After thinking this over he said to the old man, his father, ‘‘We will go on a journey 
to the end of the lake;’’? his mother went with them. The point to which they 
went was not where Duluth now stands, but was where Superior is located. This 
was the location of the old town of Fond du Lac. 

They reached this place and stayed four days. On the fourth day a terrible storm 
came from the northeast, sweeping across the lake. During the storm the East manido’” 
said to his father and mother, ‘‘My cousin at Madeline island is very ill; we must 
go back.”’ 

His father said, ‘‘It is impossible to even put the canoe on the water in such a 
storm.”’ 

Then the East manido’ said, ‘‘Put the canoe on the water, and the waves will at 
once subside.”’ 

As soon as his father put the canoe on the water the storm subsided. 

It was about noon when this happened, and the distance to Madeline island was 
about 80 miles, but they paddled so fast that they reached there before sundown. 
When they arrived they found that the cousin had been dead four days, but the body 
had been kept so that they could see him. 

The East manido’ told his father and mother and their friends not to weep for the 
young man. Then the next morning he told the people to make a long lodge extend- 
ing east and west, such as is now used for the Mide’. He showed them how to make 
it with the top open and the sides of birch bark and leaves, and he said that they 
must all bring tobacco and cooked food. In the center of the lodge he placed a Mide’ 
pole, and told the Indians to sit in rows around the lodge; he also made a Mide’ 
drum and rattles, such as are still used. 

West of the pole and a few feet away he placed the hewn coffin of the dead man; 
on the south side of the lodge he seated the relatives and friends. 

Then he told his father to take the Mide’ drum and sing. 

The old man said, ‘‘I do not know how to sing.”’ 

His son said, ‘‘Just try; make the effort and you will be able to sing.”’ 

Then the East manido’ spoke to the parents of the dead man and to his own parents, 
saying, ‘‘I am about to leave you. I will be absent four days.» You must stay here 
continuously and do every day as I have told you to do to-day.’’ The old man 
promised to sing the Mide’ songs and do everything as he had been told to do. 

Then the East manido’ took vermilion paint and also blue paint and made marks 
across the faces of the parents of the man and also his own parents—streaks across 
their foreheads, the lowest red, then blue and red alternately. Then he started 
away and said he would return on the morning of the fourth day. He went through 
the air toward the eastern sky. They could see him go. 

After he had disappeared the old man took the Mide’ drum and sang more and more 
Mide’ songs. They came to him one after another. He was assisted by his son. 
Even while his son was absent he directed him spiritually. 

During the four days that the East manido’ was absent the sun shone constantly. 
There was not a cloud and the wind did not blow. 

On the morning of the fourth day they looked toward the east and saw the sky 
streaked with colors like those he had painted on their foreheads. The Indians all 
looked in that direction with expectation. 
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All this time the old man had been drumming and singing. 

A little before noon they heard a peculiar sound in the sky. It was from the east. 
Some one was calling Wa, hi hi, hi, as they call in the Mide’ ceremony. They 
watched the sky and saw four Indians walking toward them in the sky, giving this 
call. Each Indian had a living otter in his hand. 

The East manido’ came down to the Mide’ inclosure, lifted the drapery, and allowed 
the others to passin. The four manido’ came in and took their stand at the east end 
of the lodge. A little beyond the center was the coffin of hewn logs in which lay the 
body of the young man, who had now been dead eight days. 

The four manido’ held the otters with the right hand near the head and the left 
hand below. These otters were their medicine bags. 

The East manido’ stood first in the line. He began to sing, went halfway to the 
coffin, blew on his medicine bag, and shot from there toward the coffin. Then the 
top of the coffin burst open, and the East manido’ marched around the lodge and took 
his place at the end of the line. 

Then the next one, the South manido’, did exactly as the East manido’ had done. 
When he had shot, the young man opened his eyes and breathed. Then the South 
manido’ took his position at the end of the line. 

Next came the West manido’. When he had shot, the young man raised up and 
looked at the manido’. 

Last came the North manido’, and when he had shot the young man rose up entirely 
well in every respect. 

Then these four manido’ began to talk to the Indians, and to tell them that this was 
the method by which they were to treat the sick and the dead, and that the East 
manido’ would instruct them in all they were to do. 

Then these manido’ told the Indians that they would never see them again. The 
manido’ would never come to earth again, but the Indians must offer them gifts and 
sacrifices, which would be spiritually received. They must always remember that 
the Mide’ was given to them by the manido’. 

The East manido’ taught them the religion of the Mide’ and put souls in their bodies 
and arranged how these souls should live in the next world. A great many times 
some of these Mide’ people have a trance in which they follow the spirit path and see 
their dead friends. They also receive messages in dreams. They are especially 
liable to do this when sorrowing for their friends. 

It is told to Mide’ members that about halfway to the Spirit Land there is a punish- 
ment place where fire burns out all that is evil in them. Sometimes there is so 
little left of the person that he turns into a frog. There are many little frogs in that 
place, but the good pass through it unharmed. This is the only phase of punishment 
taught, except that if a person dies while drunk he will remain drunken forever and 
his punishment will be an eternal and unquenchable thirst. 

Those initiated into the Mide’ are instructed how to lead a good life. These instruc- 
tions are given only to the members. Less heed is paid to the instructions than in 
the old days, but very sick people are still restored by means of the Mide’. 


The narrator stated further that she had taken four degrees in the 
society and received four great instructions, and that she tried to 
live according to them. She stated that she ‘‘could blow on her 
medicine bag and produce evil results upon those who displeased 
her, provided they were not of the Mide’;’’ she ‘‘would be powerless 
against a member of the Mide’wiwin.”” She ‘‘would not, however, 
exert this evil power, for it would displease the Mide’ manido’. Some 
do this and it always reacts in evil upon themselves.” 
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Such is the story of the Mide’, which the Chippewa believes that 
he received from the manido’ who came to him from the morning sky. 


DESCRIPTION OF DIAGRAM REPRESENTING THE PaTH oF LIFE 


In the explanation of this diagram? (fig. 3) the usual custom of 
retaining the exact words of the interpreter has been followed. 
The description is as follows: 


This diagram represents the path of life from youth to old age, the tangent which 
appears at each angle representing a temptation. There are seven of these tempta- 
tions. 

The first tangent represents the first temptation which comes to a young man. 
If he yields to it he will not live long. 

The second tangent represents the second temptation, and the penalty for this also 
is that he will not live long. 

With the third temptation the element of religious responsibility appears, and the 
man (supposedly a member of the Mide’wiwin) is asked: ‘‘How did you act when 
you were initiated into the Mide’wiwin? Were you respectful to the older members, 
and did you faithfully fulfill all obligations? ” 

The fourth tangent is placed beyond the angle of the line. It represents a tempta- 
tion coming to a man in middle life. 


O 


Fia. 3. Mide’ diagram of the path of life. 


With the fifth temptation the man begins to reflect upon his own length of days, 
and asks himself: ‘‘ Have you ever been disrespectful to old age?” 

The sixth temptation returns to the religious idea, and asks whether all religious 
obligations have been fulfilled. 

The seventh temptation is said to be the hardest of all, and if a man can endure 
it he will live to the allotted age of man. At this time an evil spirit comes to him, 
and if he has even so much as smiled during a Mide’ ceremony, he must reckon 
with it then. 

The word ‘‘temptation,’” as used in this connection, implies pri- 
marily a trial of strength and motive. There seems a significance 
in the fact that, with the exception of the first and last, these tan- 
gents occur after an angle or turn in the line, suggesting that some 
sharp turn in the life of the man is followed immediately by this 
testing of his character. 


INITIATION CEREMONY OF THE First DEGREE 


The following description of an initiation ceremony is compiled 
from statements made, by several members of the Mide’wiwin, all of 
whom belong to the Mille Lac band of Chippewa, but are now living 
on the White Earth reservation. The entire account has been veri- 


a Drawn by the elder Maifi’ins, the explanation being interpreted by Mr. John C. Carl, a graduate of 
Haskell Institute. 
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fied, being translated into Chippewa and pronounced correct by 
members of the Mide’wiwin.? 

The ceremony described is that of initiation into the first degree. 
Initiation into the second degree differs slightly from the first, and 
initiation into the higher degrees is said to be different from the 
lower degrees in many important respects; yet it is possible for per- 
sons to be initiated into different degrees at the same ceremony. 
It is also possible for a person to take two or even more degrees 
at the same time, but this requires large gifts and extended instruc- 
tion and is seldom done. 

The first duty of the novitiate is to notify the old man whom he 
desires as leader of the ceremony. This man consults with the novi- 
tiate and selects four others to assist in the ceremony of initiation. 
These do not usually hold as high degrees as the leader, but they 
are expected to give part of the instructions and are familiar with the 
duties of their office. A man is also selected to act as herald and 
general director of the ceremony. ‘This officer is called oc’kabe’wis. 

The first duty of the oc’kabe’wis is to announce the ceremony 
to the members of the Mide’wiwin and invite them to attend. He 
carries tobacco, notifies the people that the ceremony is to be held, 
tells them to smoke the tobacco, and also mentions, in the order of 
their importance, the persons who will take part in the ceremony. 

At the appointed time the people move their lodges and camp 
near the place where the ceremony is to be held. 

The initiators and the friends of the.candidate have been prepar- 
ing for the ceremony and have built the sweat lodge. This is 
built wherever desired, and there is no prescribed direction for its 
opening. Four poles are used in its construction, as the candidate 
is to be initiated to the first degree. Six poles would be used if the 
second degree were to be taken. These four poles are firmly planted 
in the ground at points corresponding to the four corners of a square. 
The poles diagonally opposite are then fastened together, forming 
the framework of the roof, the binding together of the two poles 
into one symbolizing the lengthening of life, which is accomplished 
by means of the Mide’. Sheets of birch bark are spread over the 
poles to form the sides and roof. 

The first ceremonial act on the part of the initiators consists in 
entering the sweat lodge. A fire is built outside the entrance. Stones 


aAccounts of the ceremony were given by two Chippewa bearing the same name, but not related to each 
other. ‘These were Maini’dns (‘‘little wolf’’), an aged man (see pls. 3,6) who is most desirous that his native 
beliefs shall be correctly interpreted to his white brethren, and Maini’ans, a younger man, whoretains with 
remarkable accuracy the details of the ceremony as it was given in the old days at Mille Lac. 

Wa’wiekiim’ig (‘‘the round earth’’) (see pl. 4) and his wife Na/waji’bigo’kwe (‘woman dwelling among 
the rocks’’) are members of the Mide’wiwin in high degrees and have given valuable assistance in explaining 
the songs and symbols; also Jiwa’/bikito’ (‘resounding metal”), who holds the fourth degree, and De’- 
bwawén/dink (‘‘eating noisily”), plate 8, who holds the sixth degree, in the Mide’wiwin. Supplementary 
Information has been received from all the singers of Mide’ songs. 
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are heated and laid in the center of the lodge and frequently sprinkled 
with water by means of a wisp of brush, the steam enveloping the 
bodies of the men. It frequently happens that one or two women 
are among those who are to assist at the initiation. They do not 
enter the lodge but stand outside, joing in the songs. Mide’ songs 
are sung in the sweat lodge, and the miti’/gwakik’ (Mide’ drum) is 
used. The leader of the entire ceremony is usually the leader in the 
sweat lodge also. There is no prescribed length of time for remain- 
ing in the sweat lodge, but several days are allowed for this portion 
of the ceremony, at least four days being allowed if four men hold- 
ing high degrees are in attendance. 

On the first evening and on each succeeding evening before the 
initiation the men who are to assist in the ceremony sing in their 
lodges, and all who desire may enter the lodges and dance. The 
leader of the entire ceremony sings first in his lodge, drumming on 
his mit!/gwaktk’. The man next in importance answers from his 
lodge, and when he has finished the other men who are to take part 
in the initiation sing in their lodges in the order of their importance, 
‘“‘to show how glad they are that this person is to join the Mide’wiwin.” 
Then they all sing together, each his own song in his own wigwam. 

Each Mide’wini’ni has his own set of songs, some of which he has 
composed and some of which he has purchased for large sums of 
money or equal value in goods. It occasionally happens that two 
men have the same song, but this is a coincidence. It is not permis- 
sible for one man to sing a song belonging to another unless he has 
purchased the right to sing it. The songs owned by individuals are 
those connected with the use of medicine, and when a man buys a 
song he receives some of the medicine for use. 

During the evenings which precede the initiation ceremony it is cus- 
tomary for members of the Mide’wiwin to enter the lodges of the lead- 
ers and ask for instruction or information regarding the Mide’. For 
this purpose a person would go, if possible, to the Mide’wmi’n! who 
initiated him, as the men always take an interest in those whom they 
have initiated and require smaller gifts from them. The person desir- 
ing such assistance takes a kettle of food or some other gift, enters 
the lodge while the man is singing, and waits until he finishes the 
song, thereupon placing the gift before him and asking the desired 
instruction or advice, which is willingly given. One who does not 
wish to ask a favor may enter any lodge and dance without pre- 
senting a gift. 

The following is an example of the songs which the Mide’wini’ni 
sing in their lodges during the evenings preceding the initiation 
ceremony. Other songs for similar use are given at the close of this 
chapter. It should be remembered that the songs given in connec- 
tion with this Semumony’ are representatives of a class and not 
obligatory. 
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This song was sung by O’déni’gtin (“hip bone’’), an old man who is 
said to be especially skilled in the use of medicine. In connection 
with the song he gave the following narrative: 


There was once an old man who was a member of the Mide’wiwin, and knew the 
use of all kinds of medicines and their songs. This old man had a nephew to whom 
he taught the songs and the use of the medicines. The young man’s name was Awi’- 
hinedja’, and he was anxious to become very powerful. After a time the old man 
said: ‘‘My nephew, I can teach you no more; you know all that I know and now 
you will be a leader of the Mide’wiwin.’’ But the young man was not satisfied. He 
brought many presents to his uncle in order that his uncle might try to remember 
still more. 

The old man said: ‘‘You are certainly very determined,’’ and the young man 
replied, ‘‘I know it.’’ 

The old man said: ‘‘My nephew, if you are as determined as this you will find out 
whatever you desire. Come with me.”’ 

Then the old man took his nephew far into the woods saying: ‘‘We are going where 
there isa river.’’ ‘So they walked on and on until they came to a rocky gorge. They 
stood at the edge of the cliff, and looking down they saw a river far below them. 
There were trees beside the river, but the cliff on which they stood was far above the 
tops of the trees. 

Then the old man said: ‘‘Jump down to the river,’’ and the young man jumped 
down, crashing through the tree tops and falling dead upon the rocks below. His 
body was so crushed that it was not like a human body any more. 

Four bears came and walked around his body, singing this song. When the 
young man regained consciousness he heard the bears singing; when he opened 
his eyes he saw the bears walking around him, and when they had walked around 
him four times he rose up strong and well. 

Then the four bears began to walk up the cliff and the young man followed them. 
The four bears and the young man walked up the sheer face of the cliff as though it 
were level ground. At the top they found the old man waiting for them. 

““Now, my nephew,”’ he said, ‘‘you are as great a medicine-man as I.”’ 

So Awi’hinedja’ became a teacher and leader in the Mide’wiwin. 


’ 


No. 1. Sone oF THE Four Bears (Catalogue no. 189)4 


Sung by O/pENI/GON 


Analysis.—This song follows closely the a 
intervals of the fourth five-toned scale’ and BP 
is sung with the vibrato which characterizes ee 
the dancing songs of the Mide’, making the in- ZLe f 
tonation somewhat indistinct. A compari- PE (ad 
son between the metric units of voice and drum  goveqmcrunnno.1. Thisdraw- 
shows that 3 metric units of the voice are ap- _ ing shows the men emerging 
proximately equal to 2 metric units of the  jenaing at ite ode of the 
drum. This suggests the rhythm commonly _ ciif. In asimilarmanner the 
known as ‘‘two against three,” but the voice- _ Pretess 01 @ narrative is fre- 


; ; quently shown in a Mide’ 
pulses are grouped in double measures with drawing. 


a@The catalogue numbers used throughout this paper correspond respectively with the numbers 
designating the phonograph records of the songs, which are preserved in the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

See p. 7. 
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few exceptions, and there is no coincidence between voice and drum. 
The 3-4 measures are unmistakable in rhythm and occur in both ren- 
ditions of the song. <A strong feeling for the submediant is evident 


in this melody. 
The song closes with the exclamatory phrases which characterize 


the Mide’ songs and which can not be accurately transcribed. The 
notation will, however, give an idea of this peculiarity. 


Voice M.M. = 168 

Drum M.M. g=104 

(Drum in unaccented eighth notes ) 
. -8- -0 - -p- -——- 


py aS es 


A-wi-hi-ne-dja ha ni - wi-do-se - ma ha a- wi-hi-ne-dja 


3 peer Ss aa 
ieee poeeee 


ha@ DL = wi-do-se =" .ana > a 


==s Sette ee eee 


hi we na hi de-mu-sa a - wi-hi-ne - dja 


else eae eed eee eer 


ha ni - wi-do- = - ma awe ha wm =~ wi-do=se = sma 


—— — 
| 


Sa aa 
Pagers 7 


we na wa hi yu wa- hi yu 


Drum-rhythm 
Drum ae -- 104 


So ee ee ee eee 
= a Oe oe a ial 
WORDS 
Aw Hined ip 7.525 5e8 ease ee co hee (Man’s name) 
ONG wick oe’ Ging 32s sees. ee I am walking with him 


: NT 116? cee ee ee ee Alas! Alas! 
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After all have been in the sweat lodge a council of the initiators is 
called by the leader. This is held for the purpose of deciding what 
part each is to take in the initiation ceremony. The person to be 
initiated is present at this council. 

The council may be held in any of the lodges. The leader sits at 
the left of the entrance; beside him is his miti’gwakik’, and before him 
is spread a blanket, given by the person to be initiated as a part of 
the prescribed offermg. The candidate for initiation sits at the right 
of the leader; at the opposite side of the lodge sit the other four 
initiators, while the oc’kabe’wis comes and goes as needed. 

When all are assembled a discussion is held as to who will be best 
adapted to certain parts of the ceremony. One man is selected to 
be the first to ‘‘shoot”’ the candidate for initiation. This man is 
called ne’ mita’matn’—a special word which can not be literally trans- 
lated; he was said to be ‘‘like the man who sits in the bow of the 
boat to watch which way the boat is going.’”’ The next person to be 
selected is the man who is to be the last to ‘‘shoot”’ the candidate for 
initiation. This man is called we’daked’, and is said to be ‘“‘like the 
steersman who sits in the stern of the boat and guides it.” 

After these two have been selected the leader turns to the ne’mita’- 
matin’ and says, ‘‘You have been appointed by us; do as you think 
best in the performance of your duties; we do not command you, 
for we respect you and have confidence in your ability.’ He then 
extends his hands over him and places the miti’gwakik’ before him. 

The ne’mita’matifi’ then sings as many songs as he likes, the person 
to be initiated rising and dancing before him as he sings. 

When the ne’mita’mafii’ has finished singing he turns to the man 
next him and says, ‘‘ Nikan (my Mide’ brother), there must be some- 
thing in you since you were chosen to take part in this ceremony.”’ 
He strikes the miti/gwakik’ three times, saying ho ho ho, and hands 
it to the man next to him, who sings as he has done and, in turn, 
passes the drum to the man who sits next to him. 

The men of lesser importance are expected to do little except sing 
a few songs. 

This council takes a long time and after it is finished the leader has 
no further responsibility, though he may be consulted by those to 
whom he has delegated authority. 

Maif’ans stated that when he was one of the initiators he sang the 
following song, which was taught him by the old man who initiated 
him into the Mide’wiwin. In explanation of the song he said that a 
manido’ came to teach the Mide’ to the Indians, and at that time 
stopped on a long point of land which projects into Lake Superior at 
Duluth. The song refers to this incident. (See p. 22). The person 
to be initiated would not dance during this song. 
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No. 2. Sone OF THE MANIDO’ (Catalogue no. 238) 
Sung by MarIN’ANs (‘‘ LITTLE WOLF’’) 


VOICE e= 152 i 
Drum o= — 152 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


ee qos 
RPP ee 
Ee eae, zits 3 Sne e Sis 
Na-wai-i he he ni mi si ninna-wal - i he he nit mi si 
¢ S 
95 foe =e Poe 
+2) 9+} 
gees 4 eg ace cara Selec ree raee ee 7 
nin na-wai ary ai he he nt mi si nunna-wal - i he he ni 
asae isos "att Is i nos oe i 
Sree perme peers rece ee 
mi st ' nminna-wai - i he he ni mi Si, nin na-wai - i he 
pera (ass se asa) Fe pee tt — 
oe ee ee eee eel 
he ni mi si nin Da-wai “= 1 he he ni mi st nin 
Se ee ee ee 
ni - B& - ba - ha - ha - wi - yan e - na - wai 
WORDS 
Nawal 202022 ols So On the center of a peninsula 
WIGS WIV AI = oe canoe sara eee == I am standing 


Analysis —This song is melodic in structure, begins on the twelfth 
and with one exception contains only the tones of the fourth five-toned 
scale, the most frequent interval of progression being the 

e minor third. The notes marked (- were slightly prolonged 
f in all the renditions. This prolonging of the tone was uni- 
form but not sufficient to be indicated by a note value. 
Attention is directed to the fact that with the introduction 

sone pre. Of the second word the melody does not begin an entire 
ee repetition but soon returns to a point near the opening of 
pole ana the song, the remainder of the melody being the same as 


stone are jn the first. 
shown in 


the draw- The following song is similar to no. 2, except that the 
a person to be initiated would dance during this song. It 
may also be sung in the Mide’wigan (lodge in which the ceremony 
is held) after the initiation. 


\ 
s< 
~~ 
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No. 3. Dancina Sone (Catalogue no. 239) 
Sung by MaIN’Ans 


VoIcE oie 108 


Drum re — 108 
( Drum in quarter notes ) 


-6- 8- -»- a -B- 2 en ae a : 
BE aaa === ae 


Ho wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e 
$ = -4 ane 2 7 en  — | 
ei esoasos ares. eaeas—aae 
ho wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e 


Lala eeen Serres aa ae eee re 


e 
oS= sia ce bed 
ho wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e 
2) See eee al ee as 
Byte? : aS = i = = xg a 
eee: =D : 
ho o-go-tei - tci - yan-¢c wi-gan-e wi-gan-e 
= Ss —4 1 
Z $ (2 e @# »9 e = LA} eee eo 
° a= a cy BC | eo @ £ x | 
es tf E ee a ined 
ho - wi-gan-e ho wi-gan -e ho wi-gan -e 
¥ —— 
- 4 eo 6 8 oe et p= | a 
EDagted E = E ae Set ie = Ec —s—— 
ho wi-gan-e ho Wi- gan -e ho wi-gan -e 
2 fs peace amos eee se ee cms ase res 
SSS Sey 
eee Zz oe ox eas sere Seal er, a or] { eae | 
ho +=—wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e ho wi-gan-e ho 
WORDS 
A eo tenier Vanes eh VPS oe In form like a bird 
BN WAC ATOR ion fo he Uy It appears 


Analysis.—This song is based on the second five-toned scale. It 
begins on the octave andthe principal interval of descent is the 
minor third. The long note at the beginning of the measure is often 
slightly prolonged. The metric unit of voice and drum is the same, 
but the voice deviates somewhat, while the drum is maintained with 
mechanical regularity. This song is given with the peculiar vibrato 
which characterizes the Mide’ dancing oe 


aSee p. 7. 
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Before initiation the candidate is taken into the woods by the 
initiators and given an ‘‘instruction,” each man talking to him for a 


long time. 


. 


ZN 


SONG PICTURB 
No.3. Itisin- 
teresting to 
note that the 
drawing sug- 
gests theskele- 
ton of a bird 
rather’ than a 
living ird. 


Only one such instruction is given to a candidate for the 
first degree, the number of instructions corresponding 
to the degree to be assumed. In the first degree the 
instruction is chiefly of a moral nature, the candidate 
being enjoined to lead a virtuous and upright life. He 
is taught also ‘the names and uses of a few simple herbs 
which he is expected to secure and carry in his Mide’ 
bag. He may find these herbs for himself or procure 
them from some other member of the order. In the 
higher degrees the instructions pertain to the mysteries 
of the Mide’, the properties of rare herbs, and the 
nature of vegetable poisons. 

During the days which precede the ceremony it is cus- 
tomary for the leading members of the Mide’wiwin to 
hold preparatory meetings. Any man may prepare a 
feast and invite others to attend, each guest bringing a 
pan or plate in which he carries away a portion of the food. 


At the close of such a meeting the host rises and says, ‘“‘We will 


all sing and dance before you go.’ 


b) 


The principal guest lifts his 


pan of food, then all rise and sing the following song, the words of 


which mean “‘T am raising it up.” 
which is considered to be offered to the manido’. 


This refers to the pan of food, 
The same song could 


be sung if a sick person were to be treated by the Mide’ and were 


present in the lodge. 


The words would then be understood as refer- 


ring to the sick person. 
After the singing and dancing the principal guest leads and all 
folloy: ¥* +s he walks around the lodge and out of the door. 


No. 4. PREPARATORY SONG (Catalogue no. 190) 


Sung by O’pENI’GUN 


Analysis—This song moves freely along the tones of the 


fourth five-toned scale. 
major triads on G flat, one in the upper and one in the lower 
octave, with E flat as the passing tone, but the presence of 


The basis of the song consists of two 


SONG PIC- 


A flat as an accented tone classifies the song as melodic *0%* 
rather than harmonic. We can not safely infer a chord 4. The 
unless more than one tone of it occurs in the melody, and pa 
. . . . . cS 
there is no contiguous tone which can be associated with A a smal 
flat in diatonic chord relation. setae 
: ; : ‘ ame ing of 
The chief musical interest of this song lies in the fact _ peopleat 

a feast. 


that the metric unit is the measure, not the individual 


part of the measure. There is no apparent relation between the metric 
units of voice and drum. 
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A variation between the words as sung and the words accom- 
panying the translation will be found in many Chippewa songs. 
Many words are dismembered and have meaningless vowel sounds 
inserted between the syllables; in many instances only a portion of 
a word is used, and the pronunciation is often changed. Throughout 
this work the words beneath the music are transcribed as given by 
the singer. The words translated are the correct Chippewa and a 
comparison between the two will show the changes made by the 
singer. Thus in the present instance it will be seen that the syllable 
hwe or wi is substituted for the two syllables nin-do, which are the 
beginning of the Chippewa word; the syllable Ai is also inserted in 
the word. Meaningless syllables are italicized, whether inserted 
between parts of a word or between the words of the song. 


VoIcE 2 = 84 


Drum g =108 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


a 
aS 


Sr ae ee eee 


Hwe- na- gi- wi- na  hwe-na - gi- wi - na. 


=r ea ee 
Se 


na-gi-wi-hi- na-hi- na wi- na-gi- wi-na. . wi - 


SSeS 
na - ga-wi -hi-na - gi na wWi-na - gi - na 
WORDS 


Mindona/ piwina’..... 2.62. 222 aeden I am raising it (or him) up 


On the day before the initiation a feast is given in his own lodge 
by the candidate for initiation. Invitations are delivered by the 
oc’kabe’wis, and most of the guests are women. A man is appointed 
leader of this feast, and when it is time for the guests to depart he 
leads in the singing of two songs, shaking his rattle as he sings. 
Anyone who knows these songs may join the leader in singing them. 

During the first song the guests stand in a line, the leader being 
next the door, and they dance as they stand in their places, the 
dance step consisting in the rhythmic transference of the weight from 
one foot to the other. Each of these songs is sung only once. 

Before singing the first song the leader might say, ‘‘I have learned 
this song from an old man, and I will sing it as well as I can.” The 
words of the first song refer to the pan of food which each guest is 
allowed to take home with him. 

12692°—Bull. 45—10—3 
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No. 5. “My Pan or Foop”’ (Catalogue ab 240) 
Sung by MarN’Ans 
VOICE a: - 126 


Drum me 92 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


oe 3 
of Ne Ee 2 133 0. -@- aes -@. 2 e 
a ——— == = 
Ha ni wa - kof i- na ha ha ha ha ha ha ni wa-kofi : - 


VOICE iB. — 88 


pr Sep ra eS 


na ha ni War = Oi lesen ha ha nt ‘wa kot i= 
Se =e cry See =e 
na ha ni wa-koii Le ha ni wa-kofi i-na hani 


em aoe pega egal ee 
pas ES ae 


wa-kofi i -na ha ha ni wa-kofii i-na ha ni wa-kofi i- na 


ae == aan eae aacacee: 


ha ni wa-kofi i - na ha ni wa-kofi i - na 
ace 
cae = == Bos =e=: =a 
nin - do- na- gin e he ha ni wa-kofi i - na ha ni 
Harmonic analysis: cs = S 

: = ( eae SS ——— 
2 a 
Le oe a 

r) 

WORDS 

Was konecac se 5. Lene ote a SS WUE Sse On my arm 

1G Sh: Se SIN Ney ort apes ACY wae + Seat 8 Behold 

Nai Gani Sin 252 ae i ee eee My pan of food 


sone ricturs Analysis.—This song is plainly harmonic in structure, as 


no. 5. The the melody tones follow the intervals of the major triad in 
man holds 


his dish of the upper and lower octaves, the sixth being used as a 


aL ee passing tone. Two renditions of the song were secured, 


seng. each beginning with several measures in slower time. 
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The rhythm in these measures is uncertain and can be only ap- 
proximately indicated, but after the change of time the metric 
unit is marked by the pulse of the measure beginning, which is very 
regular. 


Before singing the second closing song the leader might say, ‘I 
coo) oD DoD oD ? 
will now depart and announce that the feast is ended.” 
No.6. “My: Prer”’ (Catalogue no. 241) 
Sung by MaIn’ANS 


Voice <= 108 
| 


Drum g— 96 
(Drum-rhyihm similar to No 1) 
aH f. te see es “oe a oo» — 
=os ao, = ae y =e ae — i 
eS = 
Nin-do - na-gi-ci-mawe nin - do- na- gi-ci - ma we hi 
@ @ @- 


ee ee eS 


BE: ies ——s = a : as wee re 


) nin-do -na- gi-ci - ma_ we nin) =) /do)- a= si-icl | ma 


ele 
TITS 


= ee 


we nin-do-na - gi-ci - ma we nin -do - na - gi-ci - ma 
4 — mn 2 #. shemale = £, i 
 — —+ a als = ot 
Ez 6 6 6 Pog =e oe < E ——— | 
poem ee | - : 
we nin -do -na-gi-ci-ma we nin-do-pwa-gfin e nin - do 
WORDS 
Mince namicims! 99.2.2. gfe. 2s 2 I am raising Y 
Nimdapwa elim. s io. ssf 2h My pipe 


Analysis.—The singing of this song was preceded by 
very rapid drumming, the drum beats being in the value 
of sixteenth notes, at J—144 (two drum beats to each beat gone picrurn 
of the metronome at 144); with this rapid drumming the N°. 6 The 
. é man raises 
ejaculatory ho ho ho ho of the Mide’ was given. his dish of 
This song begins on the unaccented portion of the ne a oe 
measure, which is somewhat unusual. The melody begins 
on the twelfth and follows the descending intervals of the fourth five- 
toned scale. The harmonic basis is the same as in the preceding song, 
but the use of the second as an accented tone places it (according to 
our present classification) among the songs whose structure is melodic 
rather than harmonic. 
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At the close of this song the leader lays down his rattle, raises his 
hands with palms extended, and motions the people to follow him as 
he dances out of the lodge. 

It is expected that those who have been invited to this feast will 
build the Mide’wigan (Mide’ lodge), where the initiation ceremony is 
to be held. This is done soon after the close of the feast, and as so 
many are at work—some cutting the poles and others cutting brush 
or bringing dry hay—the building of the lodge requires only a short 
time. 

Plate 5 shows a Mide’ lodge with a ceremony in progress. At this 
ceremony Wa’wiekim’ig was advanced to a high degree. The struc- 
ture is made of a framework of poles interlaced overhead to form a 
roof whose arch suggests the dome of the sky. In unfavorable 
weather this framework is covered with branches. The size of the 
lodge varies according to requirement. It: is usually from 50 to 100 
feet long, 12 to 15 feet wide, and about 8 feet high. In the old days 
several hundred people attended the Mide’wiwin and the lodge at 
that time is said to have been so long that a person at one end 
could not hear voices at the other end and could judge the progress 
of the ceremony only by the sound of the drum. 

For an initiation into the first degree the lodge (see fig. 4) extends 
east and west, with a door at each end. For an initiation into the 
fourth degree the lodge is built with four doors—east, west, north, and 
south. If necessary for warmth, two fires are made, one in front of 
each door. A large stone is placed a short distance west of the fire 
which burns near the eastern door. This stone symbolizes the power 
of the Mide’ as a defense, one man stating that the Mide’ is like a 
stone to throw at an enemy. West of the center of the lodge is the 
pole belonging to the person to be initiated and known as his medicine 
pole. If he is to take the first degree this pole is decorated with a 
narrow blue band at the top, below which there is a broad band of 
red, the remainder of the pole being unpainted. For an initiation 
into the second degree the pole is decorated with a broader band of 
blue, the width of the band of red remaining the same. It is also 
placed nearer the west door. For the third degree an effigy of a 
bird is placed near the top of the pole, for the fourth degree a cross- 
bar is placed in the same position, and for each succeeding degree 
there is a prescribed form of decoration. 

On the day set for the initiation ceremony, just before sunrise, the 
oc’kabe’wis and the person to be initiated go to the lodge carrying 
on their backs the gifts which the latter will present to the initiators. 
They go around the lodge four times, enter the east door, and hang 
the gifts upon poles provided for the purpose. These gifts consist 
of blankets and cloth as well as tobacco and food. The oc’kabe’wis 
remains in the lodge to complete the arrangements. 
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INTERIOR VIEW 


EXTERIOR VIEW 


MIDE’ LODGE 


These photographs were taken during a Mide’ ceremony at Elbow Lake, White Earth reservation, 
May, 1909 
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MAIN’/ANS AS LEADER OF A MIDE’ CEREMONY 
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Next a dog is killed for the feast. There is nothing ceremonial in 
either the selection or the killing of the dog; the latter takes place 
at some distance. The body of the dog is laid at the door of the 
lodge and the entire procession steps over it, after which it is carried 
away and cooked. . 

Early in the morning, before the hour set for the ceremony, the 
person to be initiated goes to the lodge again, accompanied by the 
leader, the four initiators, and the oc’kabe’wis. 

The next event is the sending of the oc’kabe’wis with invitations 
to the members of the Mide’wiwin. These invitations are in the 
form of round sticks about the diameter of a lead pencil and about 6 
inches long. 

From one lodge to another the oc’kabe’wis goes, distributing the 
sticks to those members of the Mide’wiwin who are entitled to attend 
the ceremony. If a person has committed some offense against the 
society he is not included in this invitation. The oc’kabe’wis counts 
the sticks as he gives them out and returning reports the number to 
the initiators, who thus know the number who will be present at the 
ceremony. Only members of the Mide’wiwin are allowed to be 
present in the lodge during the initiation. This company of people 
have a leader appointed by the man in charge of the ceremony. 
They assemble a short distance from the Mide’wigan, each carrying 
his medicine bag, and an empty pan in which to carry away a por- 
tion of the feast. All are dressed in their finest except two who 
are called za’gimag’, whose duties will be explained. At the proper 
time the leader moves toward the lodge followed by the company in 
single file. They march once around the lodge, singing the follow- 
ing song: 

No. 7. PRocEssIonau (Catalogue no. 54) 
Sung by Bre’cicwi’wizAns (‘‘ STRIPED BOY ’’) 


Analysis.—This song begins on the fifth of the key and ends on 
the fifth, having a range of one octave. The tempo is very rapid, 
and the song is marked by vigorous accents. The 
two words are repeated in each line of the song, TT 
and pronounced very indistinctly. 

At the eastern door the leader of the company en Wren te 
pauses and makes a plea to the Mide’ manido’, the miae’wigan. In 
with right hand extended and left hand shaking te ne 
his rattle. (See pl. 6.) Three times he advances hung the gifts to be 
as though to enter and as many times withdraws as __ bestowed by the per- 
though in fear. The fourth time he puts his head _ procession is entering 
and shoulders through the opening and looks  thelodee- 
about as though in search of danger. Then he enters the lodge, fol- 


lowed by the company. Maiii’ins, the elder, stated that in this 
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entrance the leader impersonated the bear, who is intimately asso- 


ciated with the Mide’. 
As the company march around the lodge the leader extends his 


hands toward the stone, the miti/gwakik’, and the medicine pole. 
This is an act of reverence. 


VOICE = 168 
Recorded without drum 


a 
; . #. -— 2 
5 as 
SS 
Nin- kjii- 0 - cka-na - ki -  pin-di-ge - yan. 
fig gs) eS aes ig ei eee e 
ee ——— a E a —_ ee 
nin-djii- o - cka-na - ki wa pin-di- ge - yan 
nin -djifi-o - cka- na - ki wa -  pin- di - ge ie yan 
—— — —— 
OS: )—_2_#_2@ a ee i a ——?— 
ne) 
SS ee eee 
he e he e hanida . ya nin-djifi-o - cka-na-ki wa - 
a ee es ee —< 
oe = = (SS ee sae 
— a iEs SS: = zy 
pin-di- ge - yan nin-djifi-o -cka-na-ki wa -  pin-di-ge - yan 


vasa == =a aS 


nin-djii - o - cka-na - ki wa - pin-di-ge - yan 
WORDS 
INin‘djineocka Maki oso 552. -2- 2 The ground trembles * 
Wapin’digeyanl’ 2: \-.<... 23.5 2s <-> As I am about to enter 


While marching around the inside of the lodge the company sings 
the melody which was sung as they marched around the outside, the 
following words being substituted: 


Osewani/moyan’; +a oc ---2-5--2-— My heart fails me 
Wapin’digeyan’ (22% «.2022:220. Bie As I am about to enter 
Manidowiran Yt 22 c6 ic ear eee The spirit lodge 


The company marches around the lodge three times, and while 
making the fourth circuit they sit down wherever they like. 

The Se am (fig. 4) shows the arrangement of the Mide’wigan and 
the position of its occupants during the ceremony. The oblong 
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represents the lodge. At each side of the eastern entrance are two 
figures. The first pair are ‘fiery dragons which disappear into the 
ground if the candidate has the proper offering; the pair nearest 
the entrance are “servants of the Mide’ manido’, who may refuse to 
admit the candidate if they are not satisfied with him.’’ The foot- 
prints at the entrance indicate that the man who entered impersonated 
the bear. The candidate sits next to the eastern entrance; beside 
him are the leader and the oc’kabe’wis. The four initiators sit near 
the western entrance, on the north side of the lodge; their position 
is, however, not arbitrary. Along the sides of the lodge sit the mem- 


Fic. 4. Diagram showing arrangement of Mide’wigan during initiation ceremony of first degree. 
(Drawn by the elder Maifi’ans. ) 


bers of the Mide’wiwin. A fire burns near each entrance. The stone 
near the eastern entrance is shown, also the medicine pole and the 
pile of gifts beside it. The figure east of the pole shows the second 
position taken by the candidate for initiation; the dot west of the 
stone is where the drum is stationed during the initiation; the two dots 
east of the stone show the position of the drum after the initiation, 
at which time it is played by the old leader and the oc’kabe’wis; the 
four dots near the center of the lodge represent mi’gis and will be 
explained later. (See p. 48.) 
The following song is sung after all are seated. 


No. 8. InTROopUCTORY SONG (Catalogue no. 55) 
Sung by Br’ciawi’wizAns 


Analysis.—The tempo of this song is even more rapid than the 
preceding, the metric unit being the entire measure. It is based on 
the major triad in the upper and lower octaves, with 

(iuipy the sixth as a connecting tone, the sixth being more 
prominent than in most songs of similar harmonic 


SONG PICTURE > 
aah ame G structure. 


iis are again ~~ After this song the invitation sticks are collected, 
counted, tied in a bundle and laid at the foot of the 
medicine pole. 
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Next a feast is served, each person receiving his or her portion in 
the pan brought for that purpose. At this feast the dog is served; 
portions of rice or other food may be carried away but it is required 
that all of the dog be eaten in the lodge. 


VoICcE > — 84 
Recorded without drum 


= Taos SS seas 2- -0- »- 
i ee eS 


A-i-gwi gi-wi-mi- de - wi-i-go ni - kan a - i-gwi 
“> -0- -0- -9- -8- 
SS ae Se eo ——— 
2S =Sas = one te Ee oS 
gi - wi-mi-de - wi-i-go ni - kan a-i-gwfi gi-wi-mi- de - 
a z : ee hel es 
Br Real 
Peet bt SS eis sc oe tee tes 
wi-i-go ni- kam a-i-gwf gi-wi-mi-de - wi-i-go ni - kan. 
WORDS 
TOTES AU ete igs sek tense Men oe ed ae RI We are now 
Giwi’mide’wiigo’ ......-. Ge hs Sere To receive you into the Mide’wiwin 
[Wk Ve Eee eae ae es ane en tee Our Mide’ brother 


Halfway down the lodge sit the za’gimag’, whose faces are not 
painted. 

The leader then dances around the lodge carrying the miti’gwakik’. 
He moves along the curves indicated in the diagram (fig. 5). After 


N 
Fig. 5. Diagram showing course followed by leader during initiation ceremony of first degree. 


encircling the lodge he leaves the miti’gwakik’ in front of the two 
za’gimag’, who begin to sing the ni’miwftg’ (dancing songs), during 
which any persons who wish may rise and dance in their places. 
There are a large number of these dancing songs and they are 
greatly enjoyed by members of the Mide’wiwin. 

Main’ins, the younger, stated that he sang the following song when 
he was a za’gimag’. The words contain a reference to water. This 
reference occurs frequently in the Mide’ songs; it will be noted that 


the water is usually represented as in action—bubbling, flowing, - 


seething, or casting up the white Mide’ shells. 
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No. 9. SONG OF THE ZA’GIMAG’ —_ (Catalogue no. 242) 
Sung by MaIN’ANS 
VoIceE g— 120 
Drum = 120 
Bae See similar to No. 1) 


= Paar Ce eS 
ee 
- rea ho ho ni-wa-a-ac - ke - a - bog 
re 
: +—9—e-8- TSE TS A an oe 
rc Saacenies 
ee === = == 
) ho hohoho ho ho ho ni-wa-ha-ha - wac-ke-a- bog 
CL iaers sated (eee comaaiee 
ae 
o ho ho ni - wa-ha-ha - wac-ke-a-bog 0) ho ni-wa-a-ac- 
BE: e_° |9- 9 0-0! s— ial oe Bin 
(325 Se eget S eee roa Ss 
ke-a-bog o ho ho ee - wac-ke -a-bog 0 ho ho 
- 
e_¢@_ o--—_9—_e—_, — _@___*_, , _®°—__*— 
HO —B ee eee ae = fz E = 
ae Se eee 
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WORDS 
INiwatwa@keabor’ 22222 22's. 2825 2° A bubbling spring 
WeArengii-dyiiwilih® = s-2s25-266 oseee Comes from the hard ground 


Analysis.—This song is an excellent example of the manner in which 
ejaculations are interpolated into the Mide’ songs. In portions 
of the song the rhythm is rigidly maintained. For instance, in the 
measures containing four quarter notes these notes are of exactly 
the same length, and the difference between the 3-4 
and 4—4 measures is unmistakable, but in the fifth and 
sixth measures, where there is a repetition of the syl- 
lables, the rhythm is irregular. . 

. ONG PICTURE NO. 

The pulse of the drum is absolutely regular through- 9. Thecourse of 
out. The peculiar succession of measure lengths gives Pitter a 
an appearance of great rhythmic irregularity, yet the 
metric unit of the quarter note is, with the exceptions mentioned, 
quite regularly maintained. 
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Other examples of the ni’miwfg are given at the close of this 
chapter. 

The za’gimag’ then carry the miti/gwakik’ around the lodge and 
place it west of the stone, where it remains during the rites of 
initiation, 

The leader then encircles the lodge four times, with right hand 
extended, left hand shaking the rattle, and head bent forward; this 
being finished, the oc’kabe’wis takes down the gifts from the place 
where they have been hung; the blankets are folded and laid at the 
foot of the pole, care being taken to have them placed in the proper 
order for distribution, the other gifts being conveniently placed on 
the ground. 

The person to be initiated is then escorted to the pole by the 
leader, moving along the dotted lines indicated in the diagram (fig. 6). 


Fic. 6. Diagram showing course followed by candidate, escorted by leader, in dance at Mide’ 
initiation ceremony of first degree. 

He moves slowly at first, then very rapidly, ejaculating hi hi hi, and 
shaking his rattle. 

The candidate is seated on the pile of blankets at the foot of the 
pole, facing the east. 

While escorting the candidate to the pole the followimg song may 
be sung: 

No. 10. EscoRTING THE CANDIDATE (Catalogue no. 237) 


* 


Sung by MAINn’ANs 


Analysis.—This song was sung three times, the transcription being 
from the third rendition; the others are identical in the pulse of 
measure beginnings and the outline of intervals, but vary slightly in 
unimportant note values. 

This song is a particularly good example of a feature which char- 
acterizes the Mide’ songs and which has a direct bearing on the 
problem of musical development. The unvarying portion of the 
song is the pulse of the measure beginnings, which is uniform in all 
the renditions, while the pulse of the ‘‘counts” in the measures is not 
mechanically regular and more nearly resembles the rhythm of cere- 
monial speech. This suggests the possibility that the transition from 
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ceremonial speech to song may be by the adoption of large rhythmic 
pulses which are first made absolute, the rhythm of the | intervening 
portions being less rigidly controlled and retaining the character of 


ceremonial speech. 


Voice £ - — 54 
Drum = 92 
we similar to No. aa 


Mi- “Mi-de-wi- -ga - @-an gi-wa-ni - no- sé hé he 


-o- 0° 
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oes - @- an gi-wa-ni-no - eRe - no ee ae ho 


a ee oe ilgili gh 9-9 — 9-9 9-0 — 
ap eee Pryperine Z 


st 


ka - @-4n gi - wa-ni-no - sé hé hé ni-ka - @-4n gi- 
gare 
oRr Ean aera 1 
Soeciceers ef — 2 SSe2 
ee Se 
wa-ni-no - sé hé hé ni-k& - @-an gi - wa-ni-no -sé 
WORDS 
Nee ley We 
IN TUE ears rane 9 eee Bt cee ve Sek Our Mide’ brother SA 
Giwa/ninosé’................------- You are going around x 
Midge witan. <-22-4..0-252+-4>2 222. Lue Mide” lodge 


The rhythm of the drum is mechanically regular and 
its metric unit has no relation to that of the voice. 

After escorting the candidate to the pole the leader 
summons the men previously selected to perform the 
rites of initiation. These men move along the northern 
side of the lodge and take their places at the south side 
of the eastern door, the man designated as ne’mita’matin’ 
being first in the line and the man designated as we’daked’ 
being last. Each of these men has a mi’gis (a small 
white shell used in the Mide’) in his mouth. The ne’mi- 
ta’/matifi’ then blows on his medicine bag and dances, 
standing in his place. Hethen walks toward the candi- 
date, ejaculating we ho ho ho ho! and extending his medi- 
cine bag with each ejaculation. As he reaches the can- 
didate he ‘‘shoots” him, thrusting the medicine bag 
toward him and ejaculating with great vehemence. 


SONG PICTURE NO. 


10. The candi- 
date for initia- 
tion is seen ap- 
proaching the 
medicine pole. 
The branches of 
the sapling are 
here shown in 
the drawing, 
though they are 
cut when the 
pole is in use. 
In this connec- 
tion they sym- 
bolize the life of 
the tree. (Com- 
pare drawings of 
songs nos. 44 
and 55.) 


It is difficult to 
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describe this ejaculation, which is not loud but very forceful, with a 
peculiar throbbing tone. It is exceedingly impressive, and the hearer 
can not fail to realize that the entire power of the speaker is being 
projected toward the person under treatment, whether that treat- 
ment be intended to remove some inner defect, as in the Mide’ 
ceremonies, or to cure some bodily ailment, as in the treatment of the 
sick. 

When the ne’mita’matifi’ “shoots” the candidate for initiation 
the man is said to feel the force of it in some part of his body and in- 
dicates his responsiveness by laying his hand on his shoulder, knee, or 
whatever part may be affected. The ne’mita’matin’ then passes along 
the northern side of the lodge and takes his place at the end of the line. 

The mannext to him does precisely what he has done, and is followed 
by the others, who in turn take their places at the end of the line. 
After each ‘‘shooting”’ the candidate indicates in what part of his 
body he feels the effect. 

This ‘‘shooting’”’ draws heavily on the resources of the person 
performing it and is very exhausting. A man often calls upon his 
brethren to assist him. They do not leave their places but are 
expected to exert their power in his behalf. A woman frequently 
finds herself unequal to the exertion, although she has been ap- 
pointed one of the initiators. In that case she may ask a man to take 
her place by doing the more exhausting portion of the work. She 
breathes on her medicine bag and hands it to him for his use. 
They move forward together, he walking close behind her, uttering 
the ejaculations and moving the medicine bag in the prescribed 
manner. 

Before the we’daked’, or the last of the initiators, moves toward 
the candidate, he may turn to the leader and say, ‘‘ Now I will stir up 
the spirit that is in me; I will stand and dance and I ask your assist- 
ance.’ He then dances in his place. In his hands he holds all 
four of the medicine bags and breathes on them that the power 
may be intensified to the greatest possible degree. He extends his 
right arm to its full length and moves toward the candidate, 
raising the medicine bags and bringing them down with the force 
of a heavy blow as he ejaculates wa a hi hi hi wa a hi ha hi!, throwing 
all the strength of his being into the motion and the rhythmic sound. 
Slowly he moves forward. It is the climax of the entire ceremony 
and the members of the Mide’wiwin wait in tense silence until the 
candidate falls prostrate on the ground, overcome by the “spirit 
power’’ of the initiators. 

The following is an example of the song sung at this point in the 
ceremony. Other examples are given at the close of this chapter. A 
large number of these songs is available; the selection is made by 
the leader of the ceremony. 


voekig 
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No. 11. First Inrriation SONG (Catalogue no. 61) 
Sung by Br’ciawi’wizAns 
VoIcE 5 — 44 
Drum _ 96 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


-07e- o- Oo 2» 8 © ‘ -0- VES 
oi Eee ae ae 


Wa sin-don-di-na -wa ha ni-kaén i na wa_ sin-don-di-na - 


(SS Peeeeaeeeee eta 


wa ha ole seelee hal many wa sin-don-di-na - wa ha 
oe 2 » 
. 9—_©—_® --9—? __9 -@ —— 
a= ——— ——_—| + eo oa--— = aa) ee a 
TUES SS ee 
ni-kan t na wa sin-don-di-na - wa ha ni-kaén i na 
INTERPOLATION 


Ist ce after 6th measure 


CaaS 
wi hi na 


2d rendition, last measure 


Eee =z E == ae 
hi hi hi 


3d, 4th and 5th renditions, last three measures 


d+=44 


Se, 
ot eae. Fae e e: Z==. ae ioe 


hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi 


WORDS 


YRS AS ee cee ee A ey ee From a long distance 


Nindoudinawa*...../...22-.22.....4 Lam shooting 
Dakar spews so Sabot ree. or keO: ctok My Mide’ brother 


Analysis.—This song is sung during the actual 
‘“‘shooting” of the candidate and presents an exam- 
ple of the combination of song and ejaculation which is used at this 
portion of the ceremony. Six renditions of the song are on the pho- 
nograph record and the interpolated syllables differ in the successive 


SONG PICTURE NO. 11. 
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renditions. In order to make this clear, the transcription of the 
song is followed by a transcription of these syllables. The metric 
pulse of the measure beginning is maintained throughout the ejacu- 
lations, although after the second rendition these syllables are given 
in triple time. This shows the pulse of the measure beginning to be 
clearly established in the mind of the singer. There is no relation 
between this and the metric unit of the drum. 


After being ‘‘shot”? by the we’daked’ the person who is being 
initiated falls prostrate on the ground with arms extended. While 
he lies on the ground the four initiators gather around him, place 
their medicine bags on his back, and sing the following song: 


No. 12. Srconp INITIATION SONG (Catalogue no. 62) 
Sung by BE’cigwi’ wizANs 


Voice a= 72 
Drum w= 92 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


Buy Bee ee 


Hi wi-na-ke ni hi hi wi-na-ke ni hi wi-na-ke nit 
‘ -9- 
See =: Sais ieee 
bp =5 j= [ee 
hi hi wi-na-ke ni hi wi-na-ke ni hi hi-wi-na-ke ni 


il a: 
pe ae poe 
hi wi-na-ke ni hi hi wi-na-ke ni hi wi-na-ke ni 


WORDS 
Wiel yam Ake Re Reena Meee Sect oe ye I have shot straight 


Analysis.—This melody begins on the fifth of the key and ends on 
the fifth, having a compass of one octave. It contains only the tones 
of the minor triad and the fourth. There is no relation between the 
metric unit of voice and drum. 


Following this song the four initiators raise the 
candidate to a sitting posture and a mi’gis comes 
from his mouth. One of the initiators then takes 
the mi’gis and walks once around the lodge. Paus- 
ing near the candidate, he breathes on the mi’gis 
and extends it toward the east, breathes on it 
again and extends it toward the south, repeating 
the process and extending the mi’gis toward the 
west, north, and the zenith. This being done, the mi’gis is said to 
disappear again into the body of the person being initiated, who falls 


—_ 


SONG PICTURE NO. 12. 
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prostrate as before. While he les prostrate one of the initiators 
fastens on his back a medicine bag corresponding to the degree he 
has taken. In the first degree this bag is made of the white skin of a 
weasel. The initiators then raise the candidate to his feet and with- 
draw to the eastern end of the lodge, the following song being sung: 


No. 13. Tarrp Inirration SONG (Catalogue no. 63) 


Sung by Be’ciawi/wizAns 


Voice pe — 80 
Drum e = Oe 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 
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WORDS 
Bviminad wewe. 22.22.00 0.02512. There comes a sound 
nmvider waver... 2.5.82 yo From my medicine bag 


Analysis.—Beginning on the twelfth and moving freely along the 
descending intervals of the fourth five-toned scale, this song is purely 
harmonic in character. It begins on the unaccented 
portion of the measure and contains few interpolated 
syllables. 


After this song the person who is being initiated takes 
his medicine bag and goes toward the four initiators, 
“shooting” first the we’daked’, who sits down. After ee 
encircling the lodge he ‘‘shoots”’ the next in line, and so sone ricrure 
on until all are seated, the lodge being encircled after paras 
the ‘‘shooting”’ of each man. 

When all are thus seated the person being initiated takes the gifts 
on his arm and presents the proper articles to the leader, the initia- 
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tors, and the oc’kabe’wis, personally thanking each for his share in 
the ceremony. 

It is considered that after the distribution of these gifts the candi- 
date is fully initiated. 

The next event is the showing of their mi’gis by the four men who 
have performed the initiatory rites. The leader requests them to do 
this. A blanket is spread on the ground east of the medicine pole, 
and a man is appointed to stand beside the blanket and receive the 
mi’gis. (Fig. 4 shows four mi’gis laid in the position indicated.) 

The ne/mita’mati’ leads the line of initiators. As they approach 
the blanket each man in turn makes a rasping noise in his throat and 
takes a mi’gis from his mouth. These shells are received by the man 
appointed, who lays them in order on the blanket. When all the mi’gis 
have been deposited there the ne’mita’matii’ looks along the line to 
see that all are ready. The men are watching him, and at his signal 
they all replace the mi’gis in their mouths with a uniform motion. 

After showing the mi’gis the initiators return to the miti/gwakik’ 
and sing together. The ne’mita’mafi’ holds the stick and plays 
the drum first, the others shaking their rattles. Then he hands the 
stick to another of the group, and so on until all have played the 
drum. Four cici’gwin (rattles) are used in this portion of the cere- 
mony, no two having exactly the same tone. (See pls. 1, 2.) 

The miti’gwakik’ is then removed to a position between the stone 
and the eastern entrance (see fig. 4); the leader takes his place at 
one side of it and the oc’kabe’wis at the other, the leader pounding 
the drum and the oc’kabe’wis shaking a rattle. When they begin to 
sing the members of the Mide’wiwin sitting on the south side of the 
lodge spring to their feet, advance toward those on the north side, 
and ‘‘shoot”’ them with their medicine bags. The latter fall insensi- 
ble, but in a short time recover consciousness and advance toward 
those now seated on the south side, ‘‘shooting”’ at them with their 
medicine bags. These in turn fall insensible, and the ‘‘shooting”’ is 
continued until all present have been ‘‘shot’’? with the medicine. 
This ceremony of initiation usually lasts until late in the afternoon. 

Meantime food is being cooked outside the lodge and when the 
“shooting” is finished this feast is served and anyone who likes may 
freely enter the lodge. This is the social feature of the event. Only 
members of the Mide’wiwin are present at the initiation, but all 
the members of the tribe may share in the feast and the dance 
which follow. The nature of this feast is not prescribed. The dog 
was a feature of the ceremonial feast which took place in the early 
part of the ceremony. Food for this feast is provided by various 
members of the tribe and a portion is usually carried home by each 
person. According to custom, the old men are served first. 

The following song is sung when the food and tobacco are brought 
in and placed before the leading members of the Mide’wiwin: 
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No. 14. First Sone or THE FEAST (Catalogue no. 65) 
Sung by Ki’remax’wa (‘‘ BIG BEAR ’’) 


VoIcE ys = 69 
( Recorded without drum) 
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WORDS 
Rimlcans Wictees Se. Sa bioa. eet speed se My Mide’ brethren 
Mia tdacarmiene’ | 2.22. doe ady se Have given me this feast 


Analysis.—This is a particularly free melody, begin- 
ning on the second, ending on the fifth of the key, and 
having very little feeling for the fundamental chords of 
the key. The intonation usually falls on the second of sone ricrure 
two similar tones. The rhythm of the song is peculiar, 4°, 44. 
the first five measures constituting a rhythmic unit. _ bestowing the 
The repetition of this unit is regular throughout the  ‘°* ee 
song. A rhythmic unit regularly repeated suggests that stretches up 
a rhythmic idea or impulse may be the nucleus of the = PS wp hand 
musical composition. It is of interest therefore to 
note the occurrence of the rhythmic unit in this series of songs. 
After the feast is served the following song is sung: 


12692°—Bull. 45—10——4 
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No. 15. Seconp SONG OF THE FEAST (Catalogue no. 66) 


Sung by Ki’tcimaK’wa 


VoIcE = 76 
Recorded without drum 
eee 
oy == ss 
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WORDS 
Cawe'niminad’ to secees eet. ot ete. I have received great kindness 
Nika’ ligt ac i222. oo tk ceo ed nome my Mide” brethren: 


Analysis ——The phonograph record shows an interesting feature 
of this song which it is impossible to transcribe. On the second and 
third counts of each measure the tone is sounded 
slightly before the proper time, giving a peculiar 
effect of rhythmic irregularity. This may be due 
to the fact that no drum was used and that the 
drum is usually struck slightly before the metro- 
Me nome time. The voice may have unconsciously 
imitated the drum in this respect. 
The joyful character of this melody presents a 
contrast to the serious ceremonial songs which pre- 
SONG PICTURE No. 15. a 
The Mide’wini'ny cede it. The tones are those of the fourth five- 
holds in hishand the toned scale and the song is distinctly melodic in 
blankets and other h ter 
gifts which he hasre- Character. : 
ceived from the per- After the feast is finished the men who have 
initiated. : ; : . 
Cee received gifts carry them to their own lodges with 
their portion of the feast; later they return to join in the dance, 
which is of an entirely social nature. At this dance a man may sing 
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his favorite ‘“‘medicine song” and any others who know the same 
song may rise and dance. A great variety of Mide’ songs are used 
at this final dance. 

When it is time for the company to disband, the four initiators 
stand together at the southeast corner of the Mide’wigan, the ne’mi- 
ta’matif’ at the head of the line. The music is very lively and 
everyone is in the best possible humor. The initiators are the first 
to leave the lodge, dancing out at the western door, followed by the 
company and the newly initiated person, the leader being the last to 
leave the lodge. The person who has been initiated takes with him 
the medicine pole and the stone, which are his personal property ; 
these he carries to his lodge and makes a feast in their honor. After 
the feast he takes both the pole and the stone to some secluded place 
in the woods known only to himself. There he often goes, keeping 
the place clear of rubbish and undergrowth. The stone remains there 
always, but the pole may be removed by its owner for use in future 
ceremonies. 

The person who has been initiated also retains as his personal 
property any songs which he can remember from hearing them 
sung during the ceremony, it being considered that his gifts to the 
leaders are sufficient to entitle him to these without further payment. 

Each of the men who assisted at the initiation ceremony and 
received gifts is expected to make a feast after the ceremony and 
invite the newly initiated. At this feast he gives the newly initiated 
the mi’gis which he exhibited at the ceremony. Thus the initiated 
receives one mi’gis from each of the men who assisted at the cere- 
mony. These he keeps in his Mide’ bag, adding from time to time 
such medicines as he has learned to use. 


CEREMONY FoR A DyinG CHIEF 


An opportunity for the writer’s personal observation of this cere- 
mony occurred in July, 1907, at Leech Lake, Minnesota, during the 
last hours of Nigan’ibines’ (“leading bird of prey’’), the hereditary 
chief of the Pillager band of Chippewa. Nigan’tbines’ was son of the 
famous chief Flat Mouth and was always known by his father’s name, 
which is used therefore in this description of the ceremony. 

After the agency physicians in consultation had concluded that the 
old chief could live only a short time, he asked and was granted permis- 

-sion that a Mide’ ceremony be held in the hope of prolonging his life, 
or at least of making his last hours more comfortable. Accordingly 
preparations were begun and a man named Na’joi’se (“‘two persons 
walking ’’) was selected as oc’kabe’wis, or herald. It was decided also 
that the leader of the ceremony should be Ge’miwtinac’ (“bird that 
flies through the rain”), the oldest Mide’wii’ni on the reservation, 
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almost totally blind, but supposed to be very powerful (see pl. 9). 
Invitations were sent to eight members of the Mide’wiwin. These 
invitations were in the form of round sticks, about 5 inches in length. 
Each member brought his invitation-stick with him, and prior to the 
ceremony the sticks were tied in a bundle and laid on the ground at 
the foot of the medicine pole. 

For several days before the ceremony the Mide’wint’n! sang with 
the Mide’ drum in Flat Mouth’s wigwam. The singing was also con- 
tinued at intervals throughout the entire night. The ceremony took 
place on the afternoon of July 24, 1907. Karly on the morning 
of that day a Mide’ lodge was made and Flat Mouth was taken 
from his wigwam, carried thither, and laid upon a bed of boughs 
shaded by small birch trees stuck into the ground. The inclosed space 
was about 60 feet long and 20 feet wide, with rounded corners. At 
the openings, at the east and west ends, blankets were hung between 
tall poles. The inclosure was formed of pine branches stuck into’the 
eround and woven together, forming a barrier about 3 feet in height. 
Flat Mouth was laid in the place of honor at the south side of the 
eastern entrance. A medicine pole was erected in the center of the 
lodge about 20 feet from the eastern entrance, and between this pole 
and the entrance were located a fire, and a kettle in which a dog 
was cooked. 

The ceremony was given according to the fourth degree, which 
was the degree held by Flat Mouth. The decoration of the pole cor- 
responded to this degree. ! 

In the morning six members of the medicine party entered the 
lodge, one of whom sang; he was evidently in charge of this part of 
the ceremony. The songs were unaccompanied, the rattle being 
used by him while marching and while “‘treating” Flat Mouth. The 
rattle was similar to that shown in plates 1 and 2. 

After each song the leader led a procession around the lodge, shak- 
ing his rattle and ejaculating Wa hihi hihi’, Wa hi hihi lv’. Behind 
him came a woman with food in a pan, then a man with a rattle, then 
a woman, then a man and a woman, each with food inapan. After 
circling the lodge several times the party stopped at the eastern 
entrance and the leader made a speech, to which the others frequently 
answered ho’. Then the leader walked before Flat Mouth, shaking 
his rattle at arms, limbs, and body with ejaculations of ho ho ho’. 

This continued during the morning. , 

In the afternoon Flat Mouth was laid upon a bed of boughs in the 
center of the lodge, west of the medicine pole. At this time the 
ceremony proper took place, under the direction of Ge’miwtfnac’, 
while Na’joi’se continued to act as herald and another member of 
the party took charge of the cooking of the dog. 
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The members of the medicine party were in the center of the 
lodge, the relatives and friends of Flat Mouth being seated along the 
sides of the inclosure. At the opening of the ceremony Flat Mouth 
was carried several times around the inclosure on his green blanket 
and laid gently upon the bed of boughs. 

Then a man from Pine Point said he wished to brew a medicine 
of his own for Flat Mouth. He told of the virtue of this medi- 
cine and said that it might not cure Flat Mouth but he believed 
that it would make him more comfortable. He said that the secret 
of this medicine was given him in a dream as a boy; that the prin- 
cipal ingredient was part of a large animal which he saw in his dream, 
and that he always carried this ingredient in his medicine bag. 

The consent of Flat Mouth being secured, the man proceeded to 
brew the medicine. As he did this, he gave the yaa hi’, a hi, a hi, ha 
hi hi hi, so frequently heard in the Mide’. He was joined by another 
voice, beginning about a fourth higher and sliding down to a unison. 

When the brewing of the medicine was completed Na’joi’se took 
the steaming cup and carried it five times around the old chief; then 
he gave the cup to Flat Mouth, who drank the medicine. 

This was followed by a “ prayer to the medicine pole,” 
by frequent ejaculations of he he he. 

Then the feast was served. This consisted of the cooked dog, 
with the broth. It was required that all of this be eaten in the 
lodge. There were also bread and wild rice, portions of which were 
carried away by the guests at the close of the ceremony. 

Each member of the medicine party carried a medicine bag, cor- 
responding to his degree in the Mide’wiwmm. The members now stood 
in a circle around the chief and each in turn sang a song, after which 
they marched once around the inclosure. The first few songs were 
without accompaniment, while the others were accompanied softly 
by the Mide’ drum. There was a marked individuality in the songs, 
suggesting that each person may have been singing his special medicine 
song. Next the members of the party, each chewing his own medi- 
cine, marched around the dying chief, and spit into a box of sawdust 
at his feet. A man then stirred this mixture, which was rubbed on 
the soles of Flat Mouth’s feet. Each member also laid a pinch of it 
on his body. 

Following this, each of the medicine party sang a song and marched 
around the chief, ‘“‘shooting” his medicine bag at him. 

Then all marched around the chief, carrying Mide’ shells in their 
left hands. Each person laid one shell on the chief’s body in pass- 
ing, and after circling his body took up the shell again. These shells 
were similar to the mi’gis mentioned on page 48. 

By this time the old chief was failing so rapidly that it was deemed 
advisable to carry him into his wigwam. This was done, the men 


interrupted 
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bearing him gently on his green blanket. Then they sang in his | 
lodge. Instead of the Mide’ drum they used the sharp, thin, doctor’s 
drum and two rattles. The songs were different from those previously 
used, and of a melancholy cadence, the interval of the sixth being 
flatted. 

Two hours later Flat Mouth died, his death being announced by 
twenty rifle shots. This is the custom of the tribe, a few shots 
announcing the death of a child and a larger number that of an 
adult. As is customary with the tribe, the body was immediately 
arrayed in the best apparel and ornaments of the deceased; beside it 
were laid his pipe, fan, and rifle, also a cushion witha woven cover. 
In the early evening the ceremony was concluded briefly, as few had 
the heart to dance. Flat Mouth’s widow sat next the eastern en- 
trance, where he had lain that morning, and the dancers ‘‘shot”’ 
their medicine bags at her as they passed. The chief’s sister held 
a Mide’ shell in her hand and frequently extended it toward Flat 
Mouth’s widow, who breathed on it, whereupon the sister danced again 
around the drum. 

The Mide’ drum used on this occasion was decorated in black, 
with a border at the base consisting of a broad band and four deep 
points. This was said to represent the pointed top of the Mide’ 
inclosure. Above this was the recumbent figure of an animal similar 
to that shown in the drawing of song no. 94 (catalogue no. 1). The 
top of this drum was of tanned. deerskin, held tightly in place by a 
hoop wound with cloth. The singers stood and held the drum by 
the corners of the leather which formed the top. Occasionally the 
widow of Flat Mouth rose and, taking hold of a corner of the leather, 
stood silently and sadly beside the singers a few moments. There 
were usually four singers at the drum, one after another acting as 
leader; each pounded on the drum. One or two rattles were also 
used. 

At the close of the dance the medicine party went to their respec- 
tive lodges, each carrying a bundle of sniall gifts. All that night the 
sound of the Mide’ drum and the monotonous singing were heard. 

The next morning the Mide’wini/nt conducted what corresponded 
to a funeral ceremony. The lodge was tightly closed, but the voices 
could be plainly heard. The leaders were rehearsing the beliefs of 
the Mide’ and assuring the family of Flat Mouth of their reality. 
Then they addressed the spirit of the dead chief, as it is believed that 
the spirit lingers near the body until burial. One after another they 
sat beside him, telling him to be careful to avoid certain turns in the 
road to the Spirit Land, or to trust certain spirits who would meet 
and assist him. They spoke with extreme rapidity, punctuating the 
words with occasional sharp beats on the drum. 
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- At the conclusion of this ceremony the writer was permitted to pho- 
tograph the dead chief. (See pl.7.) On entering the lodge, the medi- 
cine party were found eating the funeral feast, which consisted of fruit, 
cakes, bread, and rice. The body of Flat Mouth was concealed by a 
curtain of white cloth. When the feast was concluded several photo- 
graphs of the dead chief were taken, the upper coverings of the wig- 
wam being removed to admit the light. Immediately afterward 
the body was lifted on its green blanket and laid in the casket, 
which was the best that could be purchased at the neighboring town. 
Beside it, in the casket, were placed the fan, pipe, war bonnet, 
and cushion. The fan consisted of an eagle wing decorated with 
dots of red ina design which belonged especially to Flat Mouth, 
being used by him alone. The cover of the cushion was a bag woven 
of yarns. This weaving ofa bag without a seam is becoming a lost 
art among the Minnesota Chippewa. 

A long procession followed the body of Flat Mouth to the ‘heathen 
cemetery,” a village of low wooden shelters above the graves. There 
was no ceremony of any kind when the casket was lowered. The grave 
was dug very large and almost circular in shape. Visiting the spot a 
few months later, the writer found that a pointed wooden house had 
been erected over the grave, according to the custom of the Chippewa. 
The name Nigan’tbines’ was painted on a narrow board placed on the 
peak of the roof, and beside the grave floated an American flag. 


SONGS FOR INITIATION INTO THE SIXTH DEGREE 
Sung by Dre’BWAWEN/DOUNK 


The songs of an initiation ceremony differ with the degree which 
the person assumes, each degree having its special songs. The fol- 
lowing songs given Ve De’bwawén’dfink® (pl. 8) are feaee used when 
initiating a member into the sixth degree. 

Before singing the first song Dey meneeny dank made a short speech 

Chippewa, speaking to the four Mide’ manido’, explaining that he 
was not going about the city belittling their religion, and begging 
that they be not offended because circumstances made it impossible 
for him to smoke the customary pipe before singing. This speech 
was recorded by the phonograph. 

The singer stated that if these songs are to be sung in private or at 
a small gathering the men lay down their medicine bags, as they are 
to ‘‘sing to the bags.” The man who is to sing the first song fills 
his pipe and smokes it; then he calls on the four Mide’ manido’, who 
live in the four ‘‘layers’’ beneath the earth. One song is sung by 
each man. 


a An old man from the Bois Fort reservation, a most devout adherent of the Mide’. These songs were 
recorded at Washington, D. C., whither De’bwawén’dfink had come with an interpreter on business 
connected with tribal affairs. The translations were given by his interpreter, Rev. Frank H. Pequette. 
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No. 16. First Sone (Catalogue no. 122) 
Voice ie 144 
Drum = 144 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


fa oo ws -s-° se -o- 
—SS ae 
Dji-ca- wa - he - ni- mi - gog ho ho ho ho ho 
ee? —**: 
WU pt yore 
ae S2ise Sere Ee = = 
ni-hi-ka-hane he he dji-ca - we-he-ni-mi-hi-gog ho ho 
EA Oa x 
o—e a 
oases oe : 
aS] =e ze 
ho ni-hi-ka-hane he he é ene hi go 
ee 
ho ho ni-kan e he ig ee é - na-we- he-ni - bi-wig 
2S eas — eae ee aes 
@ 
ni-kan he he - bi-sko - ho-ka-mi - tg Capita, e he he 
phiseatieee tas let angies tis 
ni-fi-ka-hane he he ga-ca - we-ni-mi-wfi-fig e he he he 
= WORDS 
Djicawa’nimigog........ I am blessed 
Dy fll: 12k pak fale seiner gt A My Mide’ brethren 
: Divbiegka/mie®.. seche.2 By the four Mide’ spirits 
Ema’ biwite’ -...225225.: Who live in the four layers 
Ga/cawe’nimiwiig’ ..... Of the earth 


Analysis ——This song abounds in the inter- 
polated syllables which characterize the Mide’ 
Sona ricrurE No. 16. The songs. The measure lengths are irregular and 
singer gave the following ex- tl =e : > rate H . . 
planation of this drawing: their succession appears erratic. owever, two 
“The circle is the earth. records of the song were made, an interval of 
These three people live in aioli eelctels . oe tl kine of 
the fourth layer under the ®bout a week elapsing between the making o 
earth; from there they sing. them; on comparison it is found that the rec- 
This is a sixth degree song “d -e id tical i eS bese Dial t i t th: t 
and so the people who sing OFds are identical in every respect, except tha 
it live in the fourth layer in the measure marked X the second rendition 
under the earth.”’ 
; shows the syllables ho ho on the second count. 


This change is very slight, but as it is the only one which occurs, it is 
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worthy of mention. In this as in other Mide’ songs the pulse is not 
mechanically regular and the same variations are found in the second 
as in the first rendition. This variation usually consists in a very 
slight prolonging of the accented tones. This song and the succeed- 
ing song contain syncopations, which are extremely rare in the Chip- 
pewa songs. 


No. 17. Szeconp Sone (Catalogue no. 123) 
VOICE ‘a 2 
Drum es 126 
TEAR aa similar to No. 1) 
o- 6 
= 
‘53 aes = ae = — a=. == 
D4 =e = =a == 
Wén-dji-mo-ki- yan e e wén-dji - mo - ho- ho - ki- yan 
A eo 9 89 = 
t—9—9 6 +0— o_o |o—_e |e e be _ 
a 
e he he’ wén-dji-mo-ki-yain e he hewén-dji-mo - ho- es 
Disa z z: eas = is a +e = 
ae = eee 
e he he . wén- ie ea e he he wén-dji- mo - ho - 
Eee o—_o——_0—_0——_9___0—~ 
= ° e cers ee a) 
22S: z= SSS EE Y 
ho - ki - yan na-wo-kfim-i-gin a ge he he weén - dji 
WORDS 
Nawo’kimigan’.................... In the center of the earth 
Wien *djtmo kiyan’.. S20. 002% 2 sas Whence I come 


This and the remaining songs of the set were recorded a few days 
later than the first song. At this time tobacco had been provided, 
which the old chief smoked in silence. When he 
was ready, he seated himself before the phonograph 
and again made a speech, translated as follows: 

I am not doing this for the sake of curiosity, but I have 
smoked a pipe to the Mide’ manido’ from whom these songs 
came, and I ask them not to be offended with me for singing 
these songs which belong to them. 


+ ° : SONG PICTURE NO. 17. 
Analysis.—This song is of unusually small com- "Ay, “conter of the 


pass, and it is interesting to note the drop of a earth” is plainly indi- 
munor third to ‘with a return ‘tothe tonic BF,  %°t'" Se vewine- 
This is rare in the Chippewa songs recorded, but has been noted in 
other primitive music. In this song the metric unit is the measure, 
the pulses of the parts of the measure being less uniform and regular. 
The song closely resembles a chant. 
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No. 18. Turrp Sone (Catalogue no. 124) 
VoIcE gat 96 
Drum a= 152 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. a 


fs # @ @ -o-° 


or 5 ——— ee i —y 


Nin - go - ho-sa ha ha nin-go - ho - sa nin- go - ho - 
~° 0 8° 9 8° @ 
— e eo 
= ee ae b it ae oP P| 
bd 4 <= met 
sa haha nin-go-ho - sa nin-go-ho-sa_ nin-go-sa nin-go- 


7S 


sa nin-go -ho-sa nin- go-sa nin- go - sa nin - go-sa 


pe SP 


wa-d-mifi e- bid e ma-ni-do i ne nin-go-sa nin - go- sa 


WORDS 
IMG OER Oe eres oct cee eer eae I am afraid of 
INCE ae SRS ae keys My Mide’ brother 
See bch 1 ee ae a RR SR In my lodge 
15] 0) Ma Se EE nc eeelptie ot ate Who dwells 


Analysis.—The chief musical interest of this song lies in the fact 
that the first word is variously accented. ‘We find the musical accent 
falling on each of the three syllables. In all Mide’ songs the words 
are subordinate to the music, a peculiarity which is well illustrated 

in this instance. The beginning of the song on the 
unaccented portion of the measure is somewhat 
unusual. 

The remaining songs of the series are given in out- 
line instead of full transcription. This shows the 
trend of the melody, but does not indicate either the 
rhythm or note values. The metronome indication 
which precedes the songs has no reference to the sym- 
bol as written, its only purpose being to show the 

the Mide’lodee ana metric unit of the voice and of the drum, for the pur- 

the person to beini- pose of comparison. 

ogee The beat of the drum is almost uniform through- 
out the series, being in unaccented strokes, two of which are equiva- 
lent to the metronome beat 126 or 132. Thus by metronome test there 
are approximately four pulses of the drum to one of the voice, but 
this correspondence is not evident to the ear. The relation between 
the two is not accurate, for the rhythm of the voice varies, while the 
drum does not vary, being entirely independent of the voice. 


oe 
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-The words of the songs are continually broken and separated by 
the syllables hi hi hi, which occur even more frequently than in the 
initiation songs of the lower degrees. 

Only two of these songs are of minor tonality. One of these, no. 19, 
is interesting in that the singer began the last half slightly too high, 
thus changing the key from C minor to C sharp minor. The relations 
of the tones in the last half are well sustained. 

In this series we find three songs containing the tones of the major 
triad with the sixth added, two instances of the octave complete 
except the seventh, one instance of the octave complete except the 
second and seventh, one instance of the octave complete except the 
fourth and seventh, and two songs of minor tonality. 

Musically, the chief value of these songs lies in the relation of voice 
and drum and in the peculiar ending of the songs. Compare these 
songs in this respect with the melody outline of songs nos. 25-34. It 
will be readily seen that the latter have a much stronger feeling for a 
definite close either on the tonic or with the tones of the tonic chord. 
An indefinite manner of closing a song may be considered character- 
istic of a primitive stage of musical culture. 


No. 19. FourtH SonG Catalogue no. 125 
tao} 


Voice without perceptible metric unit 


Drum AS 126 
ey) i Sg 


SS] 


oe ee 


it! 


WORDS 
PAD WGA OTIS cr yee te Pie By Who is this 
WG Wwienie/es tis Sieaereie ele Bil Les Ny Sick unto death 
re . 
emai ote plese ae Bere geet eet. Whom I restore to life ested’ dtnachine 


No. 19. On 


The words of this song refer to the person who is being Pate nase x 
initiated. Many sick persons are initiated in order pe initiated 
that they may be restored to health. The Mide’ com- eae 
prehends health of body, mind and spirit in one general ing the 
idea. It is supposed to benefit the individual as a whole — {stensth” 
and the lines of demarcation between his various needs _ ceivethrough 


are not sharply drawn. the Mide’. 
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No. 20. Firru Sone (Catalogue no. 126) 


Voice ~j— 60 
Drum g— 132 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


oe _» -9- 
= D , = @ . @ e o # @ » @ » __§ 
: @ e - 
ag I 
WORDS 
Niwi'dubima’: 22402. I am sitting 
Nea td’ se) ee es In the fourth lodge 
SONG PICTURE No. 20. This is the only Opwatetne. 222 ot With my pipe 


drawing of a pipe which occurs in 
connection with these songs. 


The meaning of the word translated ‘‘lodge”’ is not clearly defined. 
o>) 
It refers to a progression in the Mide’, a similar idea occurring in 


songs. ; 
No. 21. StxtH Sone (Catalogue no. 127) 
VoIcE a) — 60 
Drum = 132 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


BEA Zz ee yaaa ES ee 


EEE 


Nivjawén“imigos’. S 2.2... They have taken pity on me 
Gawa/bikwe/djig.............. The white-haired ones ; 


It is said to be the white-haired Mide’ spirits who enable 
the members of the Mide’wiwin to attain long life. 
The chief purpose of the Mide’ is the securing of | 
health and long life to its adherents. Combined with 
the assurances of its power to confer these benefits are SNe Picrurn No. 
5 eee : ° . : a 21. This drawing 
strict injunctions concerning rectitude, obedience to its undoubtedlyrep. 


| 

; es 

instructions, and temperance. These qualities doubt- eee ore . 
° : ““white-haire 

less united to produce the promised results. Mide’ spirits.” | 
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No. 22. SEVENTH SONG (Catalogue no. 128) 


VOICE a! = 60 


Drum = 152 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 
@ @ e 


a 


WORDS 
Wewe’ni............ tt 5 eine tae Diligently 
IBAA GEV bid Rede) oe Se ore ph alae a Listen thou 
Hedivaseieido dpies. co) 22). oo 22s To those who speak SONG PICTURE NO. 22. 
He who speaksand 
he who listens are 
shown. 
No. 23. ErcutnH Sone (Catalogue no. 129) 
Voice 3 — 60 
Drum righ 132 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1 ) 
@ e @ = 
[au —f @ @ 2 a a ae r 
BEF g 2 @ @ [ faa 5 = {| 
e e 
® 
WORDS 
Getta nose eee LE Jn Almost 
Bigindargonan = ese Soca see. s He will listen to us 
IMarIdOGS erst Serene 6 hota lye Manido/ 


SONG PICTURE NO. 
23. This outline 
is frequently 
used to repre- 
sent a manido’. 2 : : 
(Comers naw: Analysis.—This song comprises the compass of an 


eee octave, extending from the dominant above to the 
a ~ dominant below the tonic. The melody is based on 
the tonic triad with the sixth added, and, as frequently occurs in 
these songs, the entrance of the tonic is delayed. More of the 
recorded Chippewa songs begin on the twelfth or fifth than on any 
other tone and the first interval of descent is frequently a minor 
third. This is repeated several times and is followed by the descent 


of a major third, which completes the major triad and introduces 
the tonic. 
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No. 24. Ninta Sone (Catalogue no. 130) 


Voice o — 60 


Drm as 132 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 
-9- -9- 


; e ° e eo —-_-_ — 
(D3; 5 Ss ° ee = 
WORDS 
Ca/cabondeckwa’gwan .. They are going through all the 
Manidooto: 2s scape caer Rooms of the Mide’ lodge, it appears 
Bitawalkacnae «5205-0. The Mide’ spirits, who live 
0716 toa ae ce eg yee In the four layers of the earth 
CEREMONIAL SONGS 
Sung by Na’sosr’rtN@ 
SONG PICTURE No. 24. The following twenty-six songs consist of four 


The subject recurs to F Z c . i 
that of the first songin Series, each having its own type of music and its 


the seriesand the circle distinct character of words. ‘The first series may 
is again shown, with 
one of “the people who be sung at the close of a ceremony; the others are 
live in the fourth layer connected with the initiation of members. The 
under the earth.”’ ae uo sth epis ° . 
music is the most primitive which the writer re- 
corded, with the possible exception of the songs given by De’bwa- 


wén’diink of the Bois Fort reservation. 
SERIES 1—ANALYSIS 


Musically, the songs in the first series are very similar, yet no 
two are exactly alike. The songs were sung firmly and without 
hesitation, showing that they were not improvised. Before singing 
a song Na’jobi’/tfm sometimes retired to the next room in order quietly 
to hum over the song and to be sure that he remembered it correctly. 
Many of the songs were sung several times, the renditions being 
identical, except occasionally in unimportant measures near the 
close. ‘ 

The words of the first series relate to the water-spirit—his dwell- 
ing, his action, and his manifestation as a male beaver. Mention is 
made of the mermen. It is believed that manido’ in the form of 
both mermen and mermaids live in the water and at times appear to 
the members of the Mide’wiwin. 

Song no. 33 furnishes an interesting example of the difficulties 
encountered in securing translations of these songs. The first inter- 
preter said the last words meant ‘‘I will gather it in the place of 


a Anold man living at Boy Lake, a portion of the Leech Lake reservation about 30 miles from the 
agency, reached only by water. Na’jobi’tii (‘‘two men walking’’) was almost blind and was in every 
way. the most isolated individual with whom the writer came in contact. He wasa firm believer in the 
Mide’wiwin and its power, 
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a circle;” later, another interpreter gave as the meaning ‘‘a place 
where the water moved in a circle;”’ the place was finally iden- 
tified as a portion of Lake St. Clair where the water is said to form 
eddies or small circles. This suggests that the song may have come 
from Walpole island, where many Canadian Chippewa make their 
home, or from some other group of Chippewa in that vicinity. In 
this case it is reasonable to assume that the ‘‘long rapids” referred 
to in no. 25 are the rapids at Sault Ste. Marie. 

These songs are not fully transcribed, only the outline of the 
melody being given. This takes no account of rhythm or note 
values, but shows the melodic trend of the song more clearly than 
a full transcription. The songs contain frequent interpolations of 
hi hi hi hi; the syllables of the words are repeated; and in many 
instances the songs resemble chants. 

The musical material of many of these songs consists of the major 
triad with the sixth added, yet the principal interval is the descending 
minor third. The descent of the minor third characterizes the most 
primitive music, and the five-toned scale characterizes music which 
may be termed semideveloped. The major triad with the sixth 
added is the five-toned scale lacking the second, and in songs nos. 28, 
30, and 33 of the present series we find this tone present as a passing 
tone, thus completing the tone material of the five-toned scale. 

In all these songs, except no. 20, the feeling of the tonic chord 
is very strong. The ending of no. 20, as written, suggests a transition 
to the relative minor, but as sung it gives us the impression that the 
song is suddenly left in midair. Yet the ending was conclusive, 
followed by the customary ho ho ho ho. The accidentals in songs 
nos. 26 and 27 were firmly given, but seem intended as an ornamenta- 
tion rather than suggesting modulation. 


No. 25 (Catalogue no. 16) 


WORDS 
Keno’djiwanii’ ........ At the long rapids = 
Nimadwe’nadomi’go. - . \ : 
Pana Bae S I am called to go in 
Tciobin’digean’ ....... = 
Nikan’fig....,.......... My Mide’ brethren 


SONG PICTURE NO. 25, 
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No. 26 (Catalogue no. 17) 
0. eo 
5H e 2 ee = Rete 4 ee ras 
7. @ 
e e e De 3 
BE a ° : = ——— 
ry 2 aay pee a = 
WORDS 
vw? Kiga’winanan’domigog’.... Wemay call upon you for 
assistance 
Kak) eee ee ee We, your Mide’ brethren 
Miziwe’mide’wig......-..- Assembled from every- 
SONG PICTURE NO. 26. where 
No. 27 (Catalogue no. 18) 
oe o chee e — on) Mig tei oe Ne 


WORDS 
D Rist de [Free translation ] 
aya/wéneumi’......... : 
D o a i: When the waters are 
ROTA OTT ae eee ‘ 
D 8 - calm and the fog rises, 
SS ee eee SONG PICTURE NO. 27. The 


imaa a5 58h I will now and then ; 
Geundjima’mwekiyan. .. circle represents the sky, 


appear which is overcast with 
drops of moisture; emerg- 
ing from this is the face of 
the manido’. (Compare 
drawing of song no. 97.) 


No. 28 (Catalogue no. 19) 


x ° 
_@ @ o ry 


= —— =| 


WORDS 
Kigacobunde’ .- 222255: You will pass through 
aa IBCs Ses eee ce ee The dwelling of 
Manidors)--os22- ose ee The water spirit 
NGO? Pod eee My Mide’ brethren 


SONG PICTURE NO, 28. The 
Mide’ lodge and the per- 
son being initiated are 
shown. 
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No. 29 (Catalogue no. 20) 
ee) ig): = gee e e 2 
: asarer r J, Dee ee Re We eri Sn eee E es | 
E: eee ee || 
e ° : 
eo lal 
ZA 
WORDS 
Babidiwe’wedjiwan’..... The sound of flowing waters 
Miva yates 22. on Si Comes toward my home 
When this is sung the members of the Mide’- i 
wiwin rise and dance during the remainder of “ay 


fhe series, of songs, the change bemg indicated — gong morung No: 29. A 


by a line across the strip of birch bark, between pointed tipi represents 
P the home of the Mide’- 
the song pictures. wini‘nil. It is interest- 


ing to note that the 
wavy lines indicating the 
pulsating sound reach 
the body or heart of the 
man, not his ears. 


No. 30 (Catalogue no. 21) 


WORDS 


Kayenin’moki’yan .. When I appear 
Bn ter ch wine o. |. 30 Mamweka/dogowtig’. The men of the deep 
Reference to song no. 34 Memegwa/siwtg’.... Will be cast up by seething waters 
shows that the speaker is 
a beaver. This drawing 
represents hisappearance 
above the water; also one 
of the ‘‘men of the deep.” 


No. 3 (Catalogue no. 22) 


eS -9- -9- 
Be Ba ag. 9- 


a aes ere ee 


WORDS 


Memweka’bogowtig’.. They are being cast up by seething 
waters SONG PICTURE NO. 31. 
Wabimi’giswiig’..... The white Mide’ shells On the ‘crest of the 
5 waves appear the 
mi’gis, or white 
Mide’ shells. 
12692°—Bull. 45—10—_5 
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No. 32 (Catalogue no. 23) 
° oe ie Soa 
@ _@ —, @ - e z [ RRA eee ae = || 
—e 
 - 
WORDS 


Dabima’/mwekiwitg’.. Now and then there will arise 
out of the waters 


Nike eee ee ee My Mide’ brethren 
Nipiewill’. >, oes The otters 
SONG PICTURE NO. 32. The 
circle represents a lake 
from which two otters rise. , 
No. 33 (Catalogue no. 24) 
-O_ -@_ ‘ 
@ » @ e @ @ 


WORDS 
Beba’mamoyan’.....-- I am gathering 
Wananan’dawioyan’ .. That with which 
Wawiya’tamting’ ...... I will treat myself 
Getindina’man......-.. In the Lake of Eddying 


Waters, I will obtain it 


SONG PICTURE NO. 33. In his 
hand the ‘man holds some 
substance gathered from the 
lake, which is believed to 
have medicinal properties. 


No. 34 (Catalogue no. 25) 
O. 
e e @ 
= ri] @ e e a 
DEP a e__@ 
D5 ‘Ss 
WORDS 
Le ee ee ee Verily 
= Nimaniden’ 22... Iam a spirit 
y, < Male yeti" rath To be able to become visible 
Nabe’mikowiyan’......... I that am a male beaver 
Y SERIES. 2—ANALYSIS 


The second series consists of songs used at the 

initiation of members in the Mide’wiwin. In songs 

nos, 35, 38, and 40 the initiators speak; in nos. 36, 

Sone PictuRE No. 34. A 37, and 42 the person to be initiated speaks; and 


beaver is seen rising : 
from the water, nos. 39 and 41 appear to be the words of a manido’ 
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represented by or existent in the leading man’s medicine pouch. The 
mention of metal in nos. 37 and 42, as well as the mention of the high 
hill in no. 39, would indicate that the song had been used in a part 
of the country where minerals and mountains were familiar to the 
people. 

These songs show somewhat better musical material than those in 
the first series: Two of the songs are on the fourth five-toned scale, 
five contain the tones of the major triad with the added sixth, thus 
presenting the partially formed five-toned scale mentioned in the 
analysis of the first series, while no. 36 contains only the tones of 
the minor triad. 

Song no. 39 of this series is of more than usual interest and is tran- 
scribed in full. 

No. 35 (Catalogue no. 26) 
peated rmtire eee eee  g  k 


= Drea : aes see eee ee 
(oss 


\ 747 * \ 


55 WORDS SONG PICTURE NO. 35. This draw- 
“<i a ing shows the Mide’wigan, the 
Kigawa/bamiig...... You shall now behold medicine pole, the stone, and the 
Mide’widjig........- They of the Mide’ assembled members of the Mide’- 
wiwin. The candidate for initia- 
tion sees and hears the ceremony 
mentally before entering the 
lodge. Note the eyes and the ear 

of the candidate. 


No. 36 (Catalogue no. 27) 


2 LE PSA ae Sea e | 
ese retro aa ear om 


AIM \ INE ee aeweercer, ee ce Onn pn tia Listen 
MEPAme ORIN seu) ie oe wicle ts ere I shall also be blessed 
: oO INPRO oe te ic a. Oe And my life prolonged 
SONG PICTURE No. naan tae nets hc de Like 
36. The two Mine swe oe eit, Shinn Ss Those of the Mide’ 
Bees ate” C- ECW AG pee ees Se oye Whom I now behold 


actly alike, the 
heart being 


shown and the : eaters i : 
mien iines The candidate for initiation is assured of the bene- 


eae fits which he will derive from the Mide’. This assur- 
strength.’’ 


Thus the candi: ance is often needed as the candidate regards the 
dateassureshim- initiation as a difficult ordeal. He has a part which 
self that he will A 

receive all the ust be properly performed, in which he has been 
benefits enjoyed instructed by the initiators, 

by other mem- 

bers of the Mi- 

de’ wiwin, 
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No. 37 (Catalogue no. 28) 


SONG PICTURE 
No.37. Inthis 
drawing both 
straight and 


WORDS 


Minawania’. 22s 5006 seo ae Is it that 
Ain’ RweyOH”..caceeesmnsiccs .. Which my voice resembles? 


wavy lines Biwa/bikun Ss PAO OS ONO Even metal 
diverge from Min’ weyal’ he. 2e25 be .csse The sounding of my voice? 


the figure. 
The wavy 
lines are said 
to indicate 
“the song’’ 
and the 
straight lines 
to indicate 
“«strength.”’ 


x 2 


No. 38 (Catalogue no. 29) 


Abigwen’.:..... -- 
Manido? 2... .. <<: 


Wabiinéii’.......- 
Abigwen 22.2224. 
Manido@.¢ 2<.2.5.-% 


Abigwen! 4.252.252 
Manido’wiyan’..-.-- 


This record was played for Na’waji’bigo’kwe, a mem- 


eee eri Where is 

ab eee The dwelling 

ede Foe tee Of the greatest spirit? 
Tee NS ee My Mide’ brethren 


pe 
, PEEP eee ——|| 
: ° 
—_————————_9——__ 


WORDS 


Seok oe, Imsthereast SONG PICTURE NO. 
fate Gir S T= 0s Is the dwelling 38. It wasstated 
Ne ORE Of the greatest spirit peiieed nS 

Seay tal figure and 
Mie Poe tee My Mide’ brethren head represented 
Tee PES Se Here the East man- 
iey San ete Is my dwelling ido’ and that 


the upright fig- 
ure and head 
represented the 
South manido’. 


_.2...---- I whoam the greatest spirit 


ber of the Mide’wiwin, who drew the pictures for these 

series of songs; she said that this is a new form of an old song, and 
that the younger men of to-day are arrogant enough to use it, but 
that the old and correct form of the song gives the last two words as 


follows: 


Cawamil/’ ......- 
Abigwen’......... 


Beas BE gOS Toward the east 
pee tals te Is his dwelling 
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No. 39 (Catalogue no. 30) 


VoIcE a - = 69 
Recorded without drum 


Sor ea a si eeieee 


Wa-dji-wifl ge en-da-nwe-wi-da - ma - 4n wa-dji-wifi-ge en-da- 


Saree 


nwe-wi-da - m& - 4n wa-dji-wifii ge en-da-nwe-wi-da - m4 - 4n 


SSS eae 


wa-dji-wifi ge en-da-nwe-wi-da - ma - an wa-dji-wifi ge  en-da- 


Sa= = Sfp eS See! 


nwe-Wi-da - ma - an wa-dji-wifi ge en- eee da- ma - an 


WORDS 
Wadiiwine? 2.225 fo. 2 From beneath the high 
hill 
En’danwewidaman’ ...... My voice echoes forth 


SONG PICTURE NO. 39. 
Dancing begins with this song and continues during —_‘™ thisdrawing the . 


‘ X circle represents a 
the remainder of the series. hill. 


No. 40 (Catalogue no. 31) 
Pans: oi eo gee ~ 
— S| 
e =] 
_—  ——— SS eee 
WORDS 
TAPE BGI en ae ee I will cause it to ap- 
Nimo’kiwina/ -....... \ pear 
Tibickoka’mig. ._. .. That which is beneath 
the earth 
Bbigwen*..22-2 5... Wee 
a3 Although I bring it up 
PNW eres. et So ; 
: LS See ee to light 
SONG PICTURE No. 40. In this Nimo‘kining’ 2. 


drawing the circle represents 
the earth; note the interrup- 
tion of the circle at the lower 
edge. 
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No. 41 (Catalogue no. 32) 


WORDS 
Nipo niyan’ <2 a. fees I am about to alight 
Tciwa’bamiyau’....... That you may see me 
Tibic’ koko’ mis. ..2.22 Upon the level 
SONG PICTURE NO. 41. In this ground 
drawing the circle represents Tciwa/bamiyav’ ....... That you may see me 
the sky; note the interrup- Nipoaby aa’ - 22 22 5 I am about to alight 
tion at the upperedge. Men- Totwa’baintvau’ That 
tion of a bird occurs with spe- eS ee ee ieee Ae a 
cial frequency in songs of the 
second, third, and fourth de- 
grees. 
No. 42 (Catalogue no. 33) 
x 2 x 2 e 
= RETEST SEALS ES is 
. <a | Se 
D ee 
WORDS 
Wabik’............... The strength of metal 
Owilbity as 22282 ne Has entered into my 
arrow point 
Manudion: sie s2 Ate A spirit 
Nindarnisa” 5. 222.0 See I could kill 
Wiles iets rk The strength of iron 
Oni san! H a A ee a * PICTURE NO. 42. A bear 
wibiyan’ ........... as entered into my and an otter are represented 


arrow point in this drawing. 


SERIES 3—ANALYSIS 


The words of the third series are characterized by very strong 
affirmation of the power and beauty of the Mide’ religion. In this 
series the affirmative used is man’dan, which is the customary word 
among the Canadian Chippewa, the affirmation used by the Minnesota 
Cinees being kegét’, or gegét’. This suggests a Canadian origin ie 
the songs. ° 

The translation of no. 50 was the subject of much discussion by the 
interpreters and members of the Mide’wiwin, as the words contain 
the idea of a year and also the idea of indefinite continuity. It may 
be best explained as meaning that the power of the inspiration is 
indefinite, but that it is expected that members will reassemble 
at the end of a year for the purpose of strengthening and confirming 
their faith. 


DINSMORE] 
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Musically, this series presents interesting material. The first two 
songs are on the second five-toned scale. 

The tonality of no. 45 is of unusual interest. 

Songs nos. 46 and 47 show the octave complete except the seventh, 
while nos. 48, 49, and 50 show the incomplete five-toned scale men- 
tioned in the analysis of the first series. The principal interest 
- centers in the first three songs of the series. 


No. 48 (Catalogue no. 34) 


Bg et ip C. 


ee 


WORDS 
PCCM 10 ha ae Although 
MAME = 252 oss. oss EIS a) Spirit 
WNanenny Me" ee seks eee L2 My Mide’ brethren 
Tcimaya’wintii’ .......-. I will raise him up 
SONG PICTURE NO. 43. The 
Mide’wini/ni holds in 
his hand an otter, repre- 
senting his Mide’ bag. 
No. 44 (Catalogue no. 35) 
# -o- -0- #- -@- -0- 
2 @ ms Peer Ld # @ @ e i 
Pay 8 r] z @ 
@ 
WORDS 
[Free translation] 
SONG PICTURE No. 44. Aw 7ay 
WACO Ole cece mer es : ad ge 
In the center of the * hay = Beautiful as a star hanging in 
Mide’wigan are two eat) Se laos eer eae i ta ae the sky is our Mide’ lodge 
poles, suggesting that Nee yr re eee eras 


two persons are to be 
initiated. Above the 
lodge is a star in the 
circle of the sky. 
(Compare drawings 
of songs nos. 2 and 
10.) 


The words of this song are idiomatic and a trans- 
lation was secured with difficulty. The song was 
recorded at Leech Lake, where two interpreters 
worked on it. Later the phonograph record was 


played for Na’waji’bigo’kwe, at White Earth. She drew the song 
picture and this translation was finally decided on as giving the 
essential idea of the song. 
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(Catalogue no. 36) 


_@ 


fe 


WORDS 


i! 


[Free translation] 


Niwawa/gawia....... I have gained such spirit-power 
that I can tame it in my hand 
MamCdame senses a It is true 
Gibinan@s 222 se-ssee: Even our white shell 
SONG PICTURE NO. 45. The Niwawa/gawia’..... I can tame it in my hand 
man holds in his hand a 
mi’gis, or white MIde’ 
shell, its power being in- 
dicated by the manido’ 
rising from it. 
No. 46 (Catalogue no. 37) 
a. a. : 
5 ——_"-—_-» = o =——?* * 5 ewe 
; Vaan e @ 
PD ® ao 
2_ -2_ -- 
: a ° = e e e - =a 
=e =e 
WORDS 
[Free translation] 
Aa etre: fee. Se oe ae 
Tea /, 7 
te core: Ea a The sky is clear where one 
ee ee brother in the Mide’issitting SONG PICTURE No. 46. The 
INGITT ps se ee several circles represent 
Wen/dabiyiin’ the several skies which 


If the day is fair it is considered that the pe 


are supposed to exist, one 
above another. In one of 
these the Mide’ brother is 
seen to be sitting, while 
beside him are the moon 
and the stars. 


rson to be initiated 


will be especially blessed; stormy weather is considered an unfavorable 


omen. ‘The song does not express a desire or h 
but affirms it as a fact. Compare song no. 70. 

Dancing begins with this song and continues d 
of the series. 


ope for fair weather 


uring the remainder 
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No. 47 (Catalogue no. 38) 
e_ 7 2- -9- 
2: =" “3 ad ae z | 
ra i) 
ee ae 
WORDS 


(Addressed to a sick person whose infirmity makes it impossible for him to walk) 


SONG PICTURE NO. 47. 


{Free translation] 


The lines on the 


Vvanktin’ ; ‘ 
aa --------1 You will recover; you will walk again. — man’s limbs indi- 
we ie 2 Recs RR ip It is I who say it; my power is great ne Pes Sees 

- : which he is to re- 
ae ee alin Through our white shell I will enable ine : 
Pimocehinan’ 5 : : ceive through the 
re AS aia you to walk again Mide’, enabling 
Yoinan’ -.--------- him to walk. (Com- 
pare drawing of 
song no. 19, in 
which the straight 
lines are on the 
body, the desired 
strength here be- 
ing of a more gen- 
eral nature.) 
No. 48 (Catalogue no. 39) 
-0- - 0 -0- 
z -———_0——- —» —@e 
. 8 S = 
Serres 
WORDS 
Cano Re eee nen bed rere : 
Sanne Do not speak ill of the Mide’ 
Imota“waken? "ase. -2 2 2s=26 
NGkana terse Sake see My Mide’ brethren 
y 
MERIC Se IRIS eek Sat 
gle Sh rimm te. 48 mM ObAsAMISCLO 28 ot eee ert Se Be sure to heed my words 
Tn this as in no. 49 IN[icinay Soe See eee My Mide’ brethren 
wavy lines are used 
torepresent speech. - 


Analysis.—The descending minor third is the principal interval in 
this song. The tonality is major and the melody follows the tones 
of the major triad, the sixth being added in the latter portion of the 
song. In common musical terms the song would be said to be in 
the key of F, yet the tonic does not appear until the middle of the 
song. Gem aeod will show this to be a marked peculiarity of 


Chippewa songs. 


The progression F—D-F does not occur frequently 


in the songs analyzed. 
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No. 49 (Catalogue no. 40) 


eS ee ee ee ee eee eee eee = 


ie 
pig eueig Rb tioe Ret | Do not speak ill of the Mide’ 


INDE BHe. Sers ote ee My Mide’ brethren 


NIBP OER ies eases Wherever you may be 
. Hllowetwaim <2. Do not speak ill of a woman 
\ Nakano 2s Bass My Mide’ brethren 


SONG PICTURE NO. 49. 


No. 50 (Catalogue no, 41) 
ee 
= ___ La ee SSS ee 2 
Ere = —# A ALE Se 
i SE We See Oe SP eee es 2 oe 
WORDS 
Tci’gigiwa’basogwen’. .. We may live by it always 
Nikos 0S Se pee My Mide’ brethren ! 
Mamnidatwanes os. eee It is spiritual 
Nin’esewin’............. The inspiration we receive 


SERIES 4—ANALYSIS 


The fourth series is composed of songs which 
are sung after a man has been initiated and has... morurz no. 50. Inhis 
been given a medicine bag corresponding to _ hand the Mide’ wini/ntholds 
the degree he has taken. aa 

Sons no. 54 contains a reference 5 the water spirit. 

De’bwawén’dtnk stated that song no. 58 refers to a yellow bear, 
whose shaggy fur resembles feathers. As already stated, the bear is 
closely connected with the Mide’ 

»No. 59 refers to the fact that the white shells used in initiating 
members into the Mide’wiwin are supposed to penetrate the skin, 
and it is the duty of the initiators, having ‘‘shot’’ these shells, to 
remove them. The work of these shells is a cleansing work, and if 
any of them remain in the body it is supposed that the cleansing is 
incomplete and the person suffers correspondingly. These shells 
issue from the mouth of the person being initiated. 
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In the instance of this song one of the shells was difficult to remove 
and was found to be in the heart of the person under initiation. As 
an example of this, a woman stated to the writer that her arm had 
been lame ever since she was initiated into the Mide’wiwin. She 
said that her husband asked her if she was sure that the initiators 
removed all the shell or “medicine” and stated that if any remained 
it might produce this lameness, which had continued about thirty 
years. 

The words of no. 60 refer, of course, to a manido’. 

These songs are in a different style from the three preceding series, 
yet it is impossible to indicate this in the melody outline, the pro- 
gressions being about the same. Most of the songs in this series are 
chanted in a very dignified and impressive manner, producing a pecu- 
liar effect, quite different from that produced by the same tone 
material in the form of the more rhythmic songs. 

No. 51 presents the minor triad with minor seventh added. This 
combination of tones is fully considered elsewhere in this paper (see 
p. 130). 

No. 52 contains the major triad with the second added, a somewhat 
unusual feature. 

Nos. 53 and 54, one in the major and the other in the minor, show 
the octave complete except the seventh. 

No. 55 is on the fourth five-toned scale, and nos. 56 and 57 are on 
the second five-toned scale, lacking one tone. 

No. 58 is an interesting study of tonality. The ending was given 
firmly and the melody is particularly effective. 

Nos. 59 and 60 consist of the tones of the fourth five-toned scale 
with the second lowered, the first song being minor and the second 
major in tonality. 


No. 51 (Catalogue no. 42) 
7 
S = =e @ =a oe e A ST T_T | 
oy : ee 


re. eee oe (C7 
Nactimodal Jobs aos ¢-c6 Pvet oc Let us sing 
Umbe’sano’ecigabo’ida. ....- - Come, we are NOW Sone PICTURE NO. 51. In this 


standing before drawing are shown the Mide’- 


you bending down wigan, the pole, the stone, the 
( iS oc’kabe’wis at the entrance, 


Ce / </ i 
Nikan Be FIRE Oa aa aaa My Mide brethren the leader of the ceremony, and 
Kibima/diziwin’dotamin’.... We ask long life for the candidate for initiation. As 
; you this series of songs is used for 


Misanin’ingesieabo’ivan’.. ... That is what I my- initiation into the second or 
Seeis: ho Li : y third degrees, the leader has an 


self am seeking for assistant who is seated between 
you him and the novitiate. 
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(Catalogue no. 43) 


— ae 


2 WORDS 
( N Ewina’ 2232.6: 9: see ee lene me Is 
\ \ Hawina.----< -5-- 24. 2.2 pelere minis 
; A’cigosi’wayan’ ......... The weasel skin (medi- 
cine bag) 
Geda*bim tin": Sc Through it I shoot the 
CNG PICTURE NO. 52. The white shells 
man holds his weasel- 
skin medicine bag. 
No. 53 (Catalogue no. 44) 
a. 2 
5 = foe . 
Bera : 
WORDS 
Ni“bawayaias2 je oe se. Here I stand 
Nae he eee Behold 
Boske asim’ 2 1 20))4 822 A stone is filled 
Ma/nidowid’ *2.5..222—- With spirit power 
Nibanin® 2.) 2.4.2.2... With it i shoot 
SONG PICTURE No. 53. A 
stone is at the point of 
the man’s arrow. 
No. 54 (Catalogue no. 45) 
as -o- 
; ——_&__» ; _9—.—_—_0— —— 
: ee e _—__* 2 * = 
WORDS 
Nawigitci’gami’we.... In the middle of the sea 
Genodog’gitcigami’.... The lengthy room of the 


SONG PICTURE NO. 54. The mi’gis 
is shown in the circle of the sea. 


Andana/’biyan’ 


No. 55 


sea * 


ee Ende There I am sitting 


(Catalogue no, 46) 


WORDS 
Waka/oseyan’ >... easter Walking around \( 
Mide’watigiifi”7.........- The Mide’ pole 6 
Manine’aman’.......... Coming upon it stealthily SNE cael 
Miy tiwen’tciayasoseyin’. I make a noise as I fall, 
leaning SONG PICTURE NO.55. Compare 
Niganoseyan’........... When I lead them all HORE Grantee DiS eae 


i - 
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In this song the singer represents himself to be a bear, walking 
around the Mide’ pole and trying to strike it. (Compare fig. 6, p. 
42.) 

No. 56 (Catalogue no. 47) 


= 
> 
ey 
= 
~~ 
WORDS 
Ninbeba’miseyan’.......- I that hasten around SONG PICTURE No. 56. 
Nabosédini’niwejitid’ ..... I shoot at a man and he falls —_A wavylineconnects 
in a trance the bird and the sky- 
Nigagwe’dina’............. Then I feel with my hand side Se Merce Sls 
2229 p ° : ; ; 2 line before this draw- 
Ninbeba’miseyan’......... To see if he is still alive ing divides the series 
into two parts, as 
written on the birch- 
bark strip. The peo- 
ple dance during the 
succeeding songs. 
No. 57 (Catalogue no. 48) 
-o- -9- 
; SS a a o_o 
as = cs e Ld a as fl 
ANY 
WORDS 
Anima/kizine’......-.- Going with footwear on his feet 
( This song is said to be about a bear’s paw. 
SONG PICTURE NO 57. 
No. 58 (Catalogue no. 49) 
aw —_»9 @ ea 
9: D @ a eo @ e rs @ @ Q 
a pres. See 
WORDS 
Wa‘eine“bryan’ 22.2 2/5 =. - I who live in a cave | 
Kimico’misinan’......... Our grandfather 
Oye An alee ie ear eee Arms he has 
Ora swantin’ 5252565 5- With feathers | 
Wa/shifie’biyin’........-. I who live in a cave Soe UE Ae 


The‘‘feathered arms”’ 
are shown in the 
drawing. 
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No. 59 (Catalogue no, 50) 


Sig Se 


SONG PICTURE No. 59. The 
mi’gis is shown in the heart 
of the Mide’. 


WORDS 

NikamQnaae) sae My Mide’ brother 
Na/donamawin’...-. Is searched 
Odern< 35s 22- cop his heart is found 
Mi’konamawa/’..... That which I seek to remove 
Migistin’............ A white shell 

No. 60 (Catalogue no. 51) 

+ bbe r) Pepe oe 


@. 


—— 


(Ge Ae ere ae, Se 
Nan’domiyan’.....-. 


Be ee 


WORDS 


.... Weasel \ 


Kes dat Thou art calling me nN y, 


SONG PICTURE No. 60. In 
his hand the man holds 
a weasel, representing his 
Mide’ bag. 


There is a large number of songs which may be used during the 
initiation of a member of the Mide’winin. Each of the old men 
accustomed to lead the ceremony has his favorite songs and brings 


with him the birch-bark rolls on which the songs are written. 


Before 


each ceremony these rolls are examined and the songs discussed by 
‘the initiators but the selection is usually left to the leader. 

The three following songs are not parts of series but are detached 
songs belonging to the portion of the ceremony in which the candidate 
is “shot” by the initiators, 
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No. 61. InrrraTion Sone (Catalogue no. 69) 
Sung by A’ewirt/wicr’cie (‘‘ SKIPPING A DAY”’) 


Voice g= 96 
Recorded without drum 


omg a a= 


Gi- a-wifinin-da-sa ya ha nin gi - a-wiii nin -da- 
2 ao eee | pears =. te e et 2 2s | 
pa Ele ems Ee Hate © Zseemeeees 
sa ya ha nin da gi-a-wifinin-da-sa ya ha eee EG 
-2- 9 2 a Eo 
eal hee —-— o— - — @_»— @ 
eee ee eee a 
ma-ni-do-wid nin-da-sa ya ha nin da gi - a- wifi nin-da - 
—_ 
SEs eee eee eee! 
eet RS at Me 
sa ya ha nin da gi - ee nin-da-sa yaha nin da 
WORDS 
GW a8 oe occtnes cee wa cacelou.sc> Lato thy body 
Nile Ae ees ee eee. hoot 
Mamidowid’. 012 2s<cue>- 222 <.-.2.-. The spirit 


This song is sung while the initiators march around the Mide’ 
lodge, the man to be initiated being seated beside the medicine pole. 


Analysis.—A particularly pleasing melody is shown in this song. 
The principal tones are those of the major triad, the second and 
fourth being used as passing tones. With the exception of the last 
measure of each phrase the rhythm is a triple rhythm throughout 
the song. 

The following narrative concerning the Mide’ shells was given to 
the writer by Mr. Charles Moulton, a member of the Otter Tail band 
of Chippewa. Mr. Moulton stated that several years ago in the fall 
he shot two ducks. In one of them his wife found two small white 
shells of the variety used in the Mide’, commonly known as Mide’ 
shells. His wife is a granddaughter of De’dadj, the leading Mide’- 
wint’ni of the Otter Tail band, and from her childhood has heard the 
traditions of the Mide’wiwin. She knew that these shells are rarely 
found in ducks and that to find two in the same duck was “very great 
medicine.” Accordingly she showed the shells to-De’dadj, who said, 
“Put the shells into a box, wrap the box tightly in a cloth, do not 
open it for a year, and at the end of that time you will find four 
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shells in the box instead of two.’’ She followed his instructions. 
The box was placed at the bottom of a trunk and not disturbed for 
a year. It was then opened and was found to contain two small 
shells in addition to the two originally placed there. It was im- 
possible that De’dadj could have put them into the box, as he was 
almost blind at the time and furthermore did not know where it was 
hidden. 

Mr. Moulton stated that a member of the Mide’wiwin would have 
kept these four shells very carefully, secured small particles of them 
by rubbing them on a piece of iron and placed these fragments in 
water as a medicinal drink for the sick. 


No. 62. InrT1aT1on Sone (Catalogue no. 70) 


Sung by A’ewirt’wiercia 
VOICE pie 76 


Recorded without drum 


-p- 
oe _@. _O_« cs = -p- 
Ni - mi - de - wa - yan e ni - mi - de - wa - yan 
St ———— a oe ee 
e ni- mi-de - wa- yan e ni - mi - de - wa- yan 


eu ie seas ieee sees 


e ni-mi-de-wa-yan e ni-mi-de-wa-yan e ni-mi-de-wa-yan 


eu) Eee eae 


ell 


€ ni - mi - de - wa- yan e  ni- mi-de - wa- yan 
WORDS i 
Nite waiyane S252. 22-8. 20 6 ee My Mide’ bag 
N During this song the person to be initiated is “shot” 


by the initiators. 


eae 
=> 


Analysis.—The tonality of this song is obscure. It is 
Sone picture transcribed exactly as sung, the different renditions being 
no.62. Inhis identical, yet the key is not definitely established, neither 
era ‘hoa, are modulations indicated with sufficient clearness to be 
malwhichrep- safely assumed. The steadily descending progression 
resents his here found is interesting and the melody itself is unusu- 


Mide’ bag. Z 
ally attractive. 
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No. 63. InrrraT1ron Sone (Catalogue no. 254) 
Sung by MAIN’Ans 
Voice g—168 


Drum Aes 176 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 3) 


Sart == ee wie Ep ee 


Ba - do-gwén e gi- bi-nan e ba - do-gwén e gi- bi-nan 
2 =o aero oe = —- “Sree 
e ba - do-gwén e gi-bi-nan e ie do-gwén e__ gi- bi-nan 
TSS eS SS = Se ees ee 
es — ae EE ate i Hit aoe = ee a= 
e ba -do-gwén e gi - bi-nan hin de-mu-sa gin 
pa 222 AS 22 =e fe = = 4 
é gi-wi-ne - wa_ ba- do-gwén e gi-bi-nan e ba - do-gwén 
ate ee es ae = aaa SS 
—b- -b = a ee a oa = 
e gi - bi- nan e ba - do-gwén e gi - bi - nan 
WORDS Ve 
Bagdepwe --.2.2.2-s.0--42- =... 2... It never fails Ls 
CAT one ates chs. 2 The shell 
RTS 5 Ses etree. oan Ney Goes toward them SONG PICTURENO. 
Giawimewavteste ess tet bas Aad they fall 63. This draw- 
ing represents a 


This song is sung during the ‘‘shooting’”’ of the can- ™®"* 


didate for initiation. The song is unusual in that the first descent 
of the voice is the interval of a fourth. The melody follows closely 
the minor chord, all other tones being readily identified as passing 
tones. 


No. 64. In1T1aT1Ion Sone (Catalogue no. 67) 
Sung by Kr’rcrmak’wa 


Fair weather is symbolic of health and happiness. Thus the words 
of this song predict health and happiness for the person to be 
initiated. 


Analysis.—An unusual number of vowel syllables are used to fill out 
the measures of this song, Longer than most Mide’ songs, its spe- 
cial musical interest is the manner in which quadruple measures are 
introduced into a triple rhythm. 

12692°—Bull. 45—10 —6 
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VOICE s= 80 
Recorded without drum 


SE eee te nS ee 


We-go-nén i wi ne e e wa-ya-he - he-he-da-mo - non ha ha 


raed ee eee isi 


ha haha we-go-néni we ne e he we-a-wi - hi-hi-da-mo- 


Bese ‘fe = ae S55 — a 


non ha ha ha ha ha we-go-nén i we e e€ wa-ya- 
af : tit 
Serge rp eee 
we -he-e-da-mo - na ha ha ha ha ha man-da-gi - cig wi 
3: = pane f sae = ee _{14- 7a Se aad 7 na = 
ee 
he he dji- wa-we - he-he- na-go - deg he he he 


are SSeS eS 


he dji-we-nén-i - go-deg he he -wa-ya-wi - hi-en-da-mo - 


BES: —2—_@—_#@ ae a2 e =e Se 
aa oe amass ee ae aa 
non he we-go-nén ¢t wi ne e 
e e ee [aoa oee = ——_# a 
DES tere 
@€ wa-ya-we - he-he-da-mo - non ha ha ha ha ha ne 
WORDS 
Weconnes 2252 eee What is this : 
Wayawindamonon’ .... I promise you? 
Mandsow ele =< ek et: oe The skies shall be bright and Co 
for you 
Djiwawe’nagodeg’..... This is what I promise you 


Sones To INSURE SUCCESS 


SONG PICTURE No. 64. R : breed ie 
Thewavy linerepre- During the dance which follows an initiation cere- 


sents the song mony it is customary for the members of the Mide’- 
which, rising to the : ; 3 a ake 
sky, will make it Wiwin to sing the songs of their special medicines. It 


bright and clear. js said that a man whose hunting medicine is particu- 
(Compare drawing ee ‘ ‘ r 
of song no. 56.) larly strong may rise and dance and sing his hunting- 
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charm songs and that he may be joined by any other persons whose 
special medicine pertains to the hunt and who know the same songs. 

The following set of five hunting songs were sung by Be’cigwi’- 
wizans (“striped boy’’) and are of this character. They were sung 
by their possessor before starting on a hunting expedition. 

The first, second, and third songs assert the ability of the Mide’- 
wini’ni to control the wild creatures of the woods; the fourth and 
fifth songs are concerned with the means which are employed. 


ate 


No. 65. HuntTiIne SonG (a) (Catalogue no. 56) 
Sung by Br’ciewr wizAns 


VoIcE 7 152 
ee ve without drum 


- +» -# -@- 
ae —— e a 
Ss ee = 225 
Me-gwf-yak ka nin-don -dji - bi - na ha na 


fe fee - 2 » -» 


ge ee 


me-gwii-yak ka nin-don-dji - bi - na _  gi-ga-gi - kwa- wi-ni- nafi 
= ._o__ == ae : zee SS SS SS SSS 22222 
Ora ee ka lath aon a Bi - na me-gwit-yak ka nin-don-dji - bi - 


ee 22s : 


re na ya me-gwii-yak Me nin-don -dji - bi - na ha na 


-6- ae @ 
pt EEE 
22 ee = ——— 
me-gwi-yak ka nin-don-dji - bi ey Safe gi-.ga- gi - 


f_»—_»9—__» r 


=e ————s in| oe eee = 


a 


kwa - wi-ni - nafi me-gwi-yak ka nin-don - dji - bi - 
ie ke = — 
——— iS ! 
rae = 
na me-gwii-yak ka nin-don-dji - bi - na he na ya 
: WORDS 
Merwavak’ 2.022 20's). 22. Out of the woods 2 
Nindon/djibi’na ........... We will bring 
Gigagikwa/wininai/’ ....... Even as we are telling you 


SONG PICTURE NO. 


Analysis.—Attention is called to the varied measure _ ®- The animal is 
seen approaching 


lengths and rapid metric unit in this song. It is also the hunter. 
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interesting to note that the F flat and succeeding F natural were 
accurately given. 
No. 66. Huntine Sone (b) (Catalogue no. 57) 
Sung by Br’ciawi’ wizAns 
VOICE As 176 
Recorded without drum 


Sea eel 
ais beiie e ead 


wokps 


Ninba/gaako’kwan. My war club 


Green Sess Resounds through the sky 
Dee’dagwe’wesii’.. To summon the animals to my 
call 


Analysis.—The words of this song were too indis- 
tinct for transcription. This is an instance in 
which the entire song constitutes a rhythmic unit. 
Each tone in the first measure was given with equal 

Sona pierukE wo. 66, accent, the tempo throughout being unusually well 
Above the singer are marked. The major third is the largest interval 


seen his war club and ; 3 Z 
the resounding sky. Occurring in this song. 


No. 67. Huntine Sone (c) (Catalogue no. 58) 
Sung by Br’cic wi’ wIZANs 


VoIcE Je 176 
ey without drum 


Bee, Sy fe —— a — ie = 


Um-be sa_ ta - di- ci- ci - gwe .ta-di - we gin- 


ae ee —f 


a - ta -gi- ma - ni - do wa hi ha na 
WORDS 
mbes... 22 aGome 
Bape fo ne Behold aoe ten ee 
INUESCC NS Pee Let us have a contest 
Cie mwers O rattlesnake 
Gina’tagimanido’ .. Most subtle of reptiles SONG PICTURE NO. 67. 


Cir pwet atc. 8 O rattlesnake 
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This song is addressed to the rattlesnake as being the most dreaded 
and subtle of reptiles, which always succeeds in whatever it under- 
takes. The idea of the song is that the Mide’ has enabled the man 
to compete successfully with even the wiliest of creatures. 

Analysis—The rhythm of this song is as subtle as the subject. 
Attention is directed to the melodic and rhythmic effect in the fifth 
and sixth measures. The minor third is the largest interval occurring 
in the song. 

No. 68. Huntina Sone (d) (Catalogue no. 59) 
Sung by Br’ciawr wizANns 
Vorce ¢ — 192 
Recorded without drum 
= 


: : - 0 __6 ——1- at e_ 
£5: ee 
= eer en OC GRU! C2 eRe! Te - == 
A-ya - dja-kfim-ig e wmo-ki-yan a-ya - dja-kim-ig 
oer by Dos ee’ 
95 — are [8- ° === 
= a ee 
e mo -_ ki-yan t hi jafi-we-ci-wa-yin a i jafi- 
2S ee 
Soe sen Se ee SS | 
we - cl-wa-yan a i - GIN 9 a es i 
WORDS : 
Aya/djawakim’ig.....-. From all parts of the earth oe 
MGRi yan! 2.2 's7- 2.8 o2: I make my appearance 


Jafiwe’ciwayan’. ...... Clothed with the skin of the 
marten 


3 
The singer stated that the words of this song 

refer to a Mide’ bag made of the skin of a marten, 

which ‘‘has power to drive together the animals @ 

from all parts of the earth.” It will be remem- 

bered that the manido’ mentioned in the account. gone picrurnno.6s. “All 
of the origin of the Mide’ (p. 23) carried living P"tsoftheearth” arerep- 
otters in their hands. Song no. 13 (p. 47) speaks Se aah panna 
of a sound as coming from the Mide’ bag, and song —_™ of the marten. 

no. 60 (p. 78) contains the words, ‘‘ Weasel, thou art calling me,”’ the 
song referring to the Mide’ bag carried by a member of the first 
degree in the Mide’wiwin. In song no. 81 (p. 105) a medicine bag 
made of the skin of an owl is represented as speaking. A comparison 
of these songs is of interest. 

Analysis.—This is one of the few songs in which the first progres- 
sion is an upward progression. Rhythm constitutes an important 
feature of these hunting songs, yet the rhythm of each is distinct 
and peculiar. 
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No. 69. Huntine Sone (e) (Catalogue no. 60) 
Sung by Br’ciawi’ wizAns 


VOoIcE = 168 
Recorded without drum 


pees eee eee 


A-nun-guil we he ma @ ni gwe_ he a-nun-guii 
sae an 
gees f = = ee eae See 
we ni gwe a-nun -guii “ADE. waite 
-9- -8- -9- 


a Se sates a 


a-wWwe-sin ha-na-ba- mig he na 


a ni gwe he a-nun-guil na a ni gwe 
WORDS 
Anun’gufi.....-.....- Like a star 
Nindina’bamig - ...--- I shine 
AWOSLD! 55 f2' Be par The animal, gazing, is fascinated 


by my light 
SONG PICTURE NO. 69. The 


correspondence between [he writer was informed that the use of a light 
the man and the staris . : : 
indicated by a straight 1M hunting at night was known by the Indians 


line. before the coming of the white man. 


Analysis—This song shows a distinct rhythmic unit of four 
measures. This unit occurs three times at the opening of the song, 
is followed by five nveasures in a different rhythm, after which the 
rhythmic unit is used in closing the song. Such regularity of musical 
form is seldom found in these songs.¢ It is also unusual for rests to 
occur, even the repetitions usually being given with no appreciable 
pause. 

There appears to be no limit to the number of times a song is sung 
and the continued repetition has a rhythmic swing of itsown. Ata 
social dance the drum gives a signal indicating that the song will be 
sung only once more. This is understood by the dancers, but is 
scarcely noticed by an outsider. The time for this signal is deter- 
mined by the man at the drum, who started the song. 


a Songs recently secured show greater regularity. S 
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No. 70. Sone ror SEcurine a Goop SuppLy or (Catalogue no. 64) 
Marie SuGar 
Sung by Kr’tcrmak’wa 


VoIcE ae 72 
Recorded without drum 


. 


Se oe eens eens 


Wi-dji-ga-wi-ni - na-ha hin-di-yan - e Wwi-dji-ga- wi-ni- 
as e—e—9—0 
Bag aps te eee ee "EE EES 
[ao alee ae ea ae att 9 oe ace = 00 #5 | 
22:2 eee Pe ZA = aoa ae 
na-hahin-di-yan - e wi-dji-ga-wi-ni - na - ha hin-di- yan - 


Ae eee, 
Se ee a apg ee 
Din eaeaeed aes peer 


e wi-dji-ga-wi-ni - na-ha hin-di-yan - e wi-dji-ga-wi-ni - 


Sopp ttt oe 
eee oe 6 6.4 = = 1c icame 


na-ha hin-di-yan - e mi-ti-ga wi-ni - na - ha_hin-di-yan- 
Ss es A 15 
meee =e LC iB @ 0 @-» i: eo @ @ @-6¢ 
ae a pe Soe eel a De er el ome 
e gi-gi-gog wi-ni - na-ha hin-di-yan - e wi-dji-ga- wi-ni- 
ee ee 
Ss eee a eee ee 
[at Sse Toren ae (ees! 
na-hahin-di-yan - e wi-dji-ga-wi-ni - na- ha hin-di-yan-e 
WORDS 
Widjiga’wiwina/ha _....._. (Obsolete) 
Hin’diyane’............. (Obsolete) ie ae 
Jc LO) Gag Oh ee an i From the trees y) 
Gionmigog oo 25.5 fo 5. 0. The sap is freely flowing 


The making of maple sugar constituted a pleasant 
industry among the Chippewa. From their scattered x 
abodes they assembled at the sugar camp in the spring. 50N¢ ricrure no. 
The events of the winter were fully discussed, and gen- ire el a 
eral sociability marked the gathering. Maple sugar is eas me 
a favorite luxury and is prepared in various attractive roots of the tree 
forms. An abundant supply Is greatly desired, and aa ae. LS 
this song is supposed to secure it. 

The words furnish an example of the affirmation which strongly 


characterizes the Mide’ songs. There is no request; the song simply 
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asserts that the sap is flowing freely, thus presenting to the mind a 
vivid picture of the conditions which would produce the desired 
supply of maple sugar. 


Analysis.—This song shows a characteristic tendency to lower 
slightly the pitch on the second of two similar tones. Throughout the 
song a double measure is followed by a triple measure. Each rhythm 
was given distinctly and for that reason it was not deemed advisable 
to combine two measures in one 5-4 measure. The principal words 
are mispronounced, as frequently occurs in the Chippewa songs. 


LovrE-CHARM Sones 
Sung by Na’wadsl’BIGO’KWE 


The love charm is a very popular form of magic among the Chip- 
pewa. Of the following set of four love-charm songs no. 72 was first 
sung for the writer by a woman on the Red Lake reservation, the 
circumstances being as follows: The writer was engaged in the col- 
lection of folk-tales and persuaded this woman to tell a story. She 
consented with reluctance as it was the summer season and she said 
that snakes would certainly bite her at night if she told stories in the 
summer. After writing down a story the writer asked her to tell 
something about the Mide’wiwm and to sing one of its songs. This 
request was received with still greater reluctance. The woman 
finally consented to sing one song in some secluded place where she 
was sure no one could hear her. When asked what the song would 
be she replied that it was a love-charm song. She was a woman 
about sixty years of age and was the most dirty and unattractive 
woman with whom the writer has come in contact. In a thin, nasal 
tone she sang the song, which was noted down by ear, no phonograph 
being available. With coy shyness she said the song meant that she 
was as beautiful as the roses. She also drew a crude picture of the 
song. Later this picture was shown to Na/waji’bigo’kwe at White 
Earth. She recognized the picture at once and sang the song into 
the phonograph. When the transcription of this record was com- 
pared with the memorandum made at Red Lake the identity of the 
song was readily discerned. The singer at Red Lake promised to 
come back and sing other songs the next day, but some friends who. 
knew that she had sung a Mide’ song threatened her with calamity 
and she did not return. The singer at White Earth said that this 
is the first of a set of four songs. All were recorded by Na’waji’- 
bigo’kwe, but the first is the most interesting of the set; only the 
words of the others therefore are given. 


Analysis.—One measure constitutes the rhythmic unit in this 
song, being repeated with absolute regularity. Attention is directed 
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to the range of voice. The singer was a woman, but her voice was 
in the tenor register. This was found to be the case with the voices 
of other women who sang the Mide’ songs, being due, perhaps, to 
the fact that they were accustomed to singing with the men and 
adopted a unison tone. 


Novi) (Catalogue no. 73) 
VOICE o—88 
Recorded without drum 
s £ = - oY aera ee de be 
2 en ws i ia SC ee ee ae wees 
24 ee — : ee eee 
ay 4 es os 
A -ni-na - ji - a - ne Be ia Nees Seve) dh ae 
ee -o- -8- é oe 
(== SS Se eee 
var ae ee iz 
a- ni - na - ji-a - ne a= Di = May = jl:- a - ne 
= Se a a a ee o —— 
a =e = eee a 
a - ni.- na - ji- a - ne Sey eariyer se le 
e- es Spe 
————————— 2 SS ys - — | 
9: ———— —— : ee 
a- ni - na - ji- a - ne o - gi - ni - ba- uf 
-9- - ore -0- -0- 9 
— e o__@_@ ++ ___ ete 
57 pa =a 
a= jl = na = foO= © - yan a - ni = nha -. ji - a = ne 
p. @___@+: ___©@ 
ca aoe = =e eae oe meres 
= SS 
a- ni- na - ji -a + ne Slee ca oe, 54 


@- ni- na - ji - a - ne a= iy = na = “ji.- a = ne 
WORDS © 
NA ee oe oe What are you saying to me? 
Opinr4bagun’ 2 225021 I am arrayed like the roses 
mney pooyan’ ..... 1.2. And beautiful as they SONG PICTURE NO. 71. 


The heart of the fig- 
ure is shown. (For 
drawing of _ roses, 
compare song no.99.) 


90 


SONG PICTURE NO. 72. 
The lines diverging 
from the figure of the 
man were said to 
represeht ‘‘feeling.’’ 
(Compare drawing of 
song no. 103.) 
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No. 72 (6) (Catalogue no. 74) 


WORDS 


Niwawin’gawia/ .:......-. I can charm the man 
Mutiniwa? ec. tc ee toc He is completely fascinated 


+ / 47 
Ninda/agagia’ .... 
Pent ais 2425 276 


Namundj’.... 


En/dogwén’.. 
Wi/agudjitig’” 


SONG PICTURE NO. 74. 


by me 


No. 73 (¢) (Catalogue no. 75) 


WORDS 


[Free translation] 


I can make that man bashful. I 


that he is so bashful : 


| wonder what can be the matter 


SONG PICTURE NO. 73. 


No. 74 (d) (Catalogue no. 76) 
WORDS 
Mi’sawe’k(imig’......... In the center of the earth 
A’ yapwen’ oS eaten de Wherever he may be 
Anatmaalean 2 asses Or under the earth 
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No. 75. LovE-cHARM SONG (Catalogue no. 52) 


Sung by MAnrpo’ciciGo’KWE (‘‘ SPIRIT DAY WOMAN’’) 


Vorcr J—72 
Recorded without drum 


aS See 


ae 


eee ee 
SSS 3 Sea 
ras =a seat ss —= Same - 

SS aur o soe ell 


~ 


eet ete a = 


The singer of this and the following song is a 
woman. whose personality is unique and interest- a> 58) 


ing. 

Analysis.—It is impossible to indicate by any 
notation the peculiar nuances of this singer. A 

° ° : : SONG PICTURE NO. 75. The 
slight prolonging of certain tones gives the SOMES © vawer of the love client 
a fascinating effect, heightened by a slight glis- shown by the manner in 

2 which the woman attracts 

sando, The songs are also sung with the nasal ue Re SG 
quality affected by the Chippewa when singing rather reluctant. 
love songs. 

Attention is directed to the fact that this, like many other Chippewa 
love songs, has a slow metric unit. 


a A description of this singer is given in connection with song no. 133. See also pl. 11. 
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No. 76. LovE-cHARM SONG (Catalogue no. 53) 


Sung by Manrpo/aicigo’/KWE 


VoIcE _— 84 
Recorded without drum 


bet 6 ee ee ee ae 

om Sa 

@ ceo te 
3 : Se 

7 7— Bare — =F | I == 


2a ee eS ee SS SS 


eee 
Sones CONNECTED WITH THE CURE OF THE SICK 


The treatment of the sick is conducted by the older members of 
the Mide’wiwin, special songs being sung in connection with the 
use of medicinal herbs. This treatment is frequently given in con- 
junction with an initiation ceremony, the person being initiated in 
order to cure him of his bodily illness. Reference is made to song 
no. 47 (p. 73), the words of which are more characteristic of the 
Mide’ than the words of the songs which follow under this heading 
and which are connected with personal incidents. In song no. 47 
the power of the Mide’ to cure the sick is affirmed and emphasized, 
it being further stated that the white shell is the means used to that 
end. This element of affirmation is very strong in the Mide’ and to 
it may largely be attributed the power of the Mide’ over the minds 
of the Chippewa. ; 

Mi’jakiya’cig (‘‘clearing sky’), an aged woman who is a member 
of the Mide’wiwin, sang the two following songs associated with 
her personal experience.¢ . 

We’nabo’jo and his grandmother are the principal characters in 
Chippewa folklore. We’nabo’jo is also connected with the Mide’, 
though the connection is not clearly defined. 


@ Mi’jakiya’clg stated that she was very ill when she was a young woman. Her parents prepared a 
feast and sent for a Mide’wini’nl. After partaking of the feast the Mide’winI’ni ‘‘spoke to the manido’,”’ 
saying that she wished to have her life prolonged by means of the Mide’. He then smoked the tobacco 
which her father had provided. A few days later a larger feast was held and many members of the Mide’- 
wiwin were invited. After all had smoked, the first Mide’wini’ni told them her desire; then he sang these 
two songs, the people dancing as he sang. Mi’jakiya/cig stated further that her health was entirely 
restored. 
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No. 77. HEALING Sone (Catalogue no. 78) 


Sung by Mr’saxrya/’cia 


VoIcE = 104 
ee without drum 


a 


We - on - di - kwe - bi- wig e Wé- na -bo - jo i no 
ear — —— 
Ge 2 = 4 ——- i —— 
eo. ys Se i -o -o 
na o - kuo - mis - fin nt ne na we - on - di - 


eS ee eee 


ep) Oe we o: os € eC: 


kwe - bi - wig e we - on - di - kwe - bi - wig e 
WORDS 
We’ondikwe’biwtig’..-. - They are in close consultation 
with their heads together 
Wie Mao VO se crane a a We/nabo’jo 
Okwomistime’...5.....2.- And his grandmother | 


Analysis.—Two strongly ascending progressions at 
the first of this song mark it as different from the ma- 
jority of Mide’ songs. The dotted quarter at the begin- ,..6 pcrurs No. 
ning of each measure forms the foundation of a simple — 77. We’nabo’jo 
rhythmic unit which is repeated with little change @4,.S Bun 


throughout the song. in this drawing. 
No. 78. Hratine Sone (Catalogue no. 79) 


Sung by Mr’saxtya/cia 


VoIcE ‘= 100 
Recorded without drum 


ri /2== SS Es cgsee es, = 


Ni-ma-ni-do- wi- na - wa ni-kan-fig i ni-ma-ni - 
be 
2 C er 
=| meee 3 a | 
cos 2 oe SS Sie a een =P i 
do-wi-na - wa _ ni ne “ig 2 ht e ni- ma -ni - do - wi -ta - 


es ee =a ee Poo eet 


wa ni-kan-fg 7 e ni- ma-ni- do  ni-kan - fig 


® 
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WORDS 
Nimanido’winawa’.........-..---- I see a spirit likeness 
Nukan’ 42-00 oot 5 ie. oe ee eer In my Mide’ brother 
Nimanido’ witawa’.. 222.2% -+2s-5e6 He speaks with spirit power 
Nika oo. See eee eee My Mide’ brother 


Analysis —The rhythmic unit of this song occurs four times and 
is readily discerned. Attention is directed to the range and tenor 
register of this song, which was sung by an old woman. ‘The voice 
was harsh in quality, but fairly accurate in intonation. 


No. 79. HEALING Sone (Catalogue no. 71) 
Sung by O/pENI’GOUN 
VoIcE = 116 
Drum a 116 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


pay OP gt bt ere 
ae * 
pee SS eee 
"= ae 
-- ; 
ee 


A - di-zo - ka-nfig a - di-zo-ka-nfig o he o he 


—_ 


pe = Ss Sa eae 


=< 


nin - do -ta-wi-o - ge-dji-ga - gi - gi-do-yan 


BL Pere sie ree eee eae 
Sip=aers (FEES Ses! SES 


-E-e 
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GE’MIWUNAC’ 
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WORDS 


we ZO Kay Ml ene erie ae ee es 5 = In a dream 

Minan’dot pee ee 

Diteaei’ei dagane hy was instructed to do this 
pap Sidauanesssetas 52s s sess 


Narrative.—The singer gave the following history of this song: 

Many years ago there lived at Gull Lake a man named Niogi’cig (‘‘four days’’). 
This man had lain for a long time upon a bed of suffering and there seemed no help 
for him. At last he decided to send tobacco to the Mide’ men and see if they could 
help him. They made him a drum and he played on it and sang this song, which 
he composed himself. The words mean, ‘‘It was told me in my dream that I should 
do this and I would recover.”’ 


Analysis.—The rhythm of this song is peculiarly energizing, and 
when once established would undoubtedly have a beneficial physical 
effect. The surprising feature of this case, however, is that the song 
is said to have been composed and the rhythm created by the sick 
man himself. 

A repetition of this song was secured from the same singer after a 
lapse of several months. The second rendition was identical with 
the first, beginning on the same tone and showing faulty intonation 
on the same tones. 


4 No. 80. Hratine Sone (Catalogue no. 14) 
Sung by Gr’miwtnac’e 


From the musical and the dramatic standpoint this is one of the 
finest songs in the entire collection. It is a song which would be 
sung when a member of the Mide’wiwm was dying—when death was 
expected at any moment. The music in the lodge at the time of 
Flat Mouth’s death was similar to that here given. It represents a 
type of song which members of the Mide’wiwin are especially 
reluctant to sing. 


Analysis.—A peculiar quality of sadness and pleading is found in 
this song, a quality heightened by the upward progression at the 
opening of the song and the frequent use of the flatted second. This 
accidental was always given accurately. Attention is directed to the 
descent of a perfect fifth, followed by the descent of a perfect fourth, 
at the close of the song. 


a An aged man, one of the most eminent Mide’wini’n{ in northern Minnesota. (P1.9.) His name was 
known on all the reservations and he was held in the same high esteem everywhere. He was in charge 
of the Mide’ ceremonies which were held during the last hours of Nigan’ibines’ (see p. 51). The writer 
had no conversation with him at that time. Returning to Leech Lake several months later she met 
Ge’miwinac’ again and asked him tosing. It was probably owing to a remembrance of incidents con- 
nected with Flat Mouth’s death that he was willing to sing this song. Hestated that it was similar to 
those sung during the last hours of Flat Mouth, but that he was then so overcome that he could not 
recall exactly what songs were used. 
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VoIcE ?| — 56 
Recorded without drum 
oiopy Poteet te ee 
pe — 3 = 
Ki - ma - ni- do - we hi na wa ki - ma - ni-do-we 
—— red ou 
eens a ea PRS Pee] 
hi nawa ki - ma-ni-do- we hina wa ki - ma-ni-do-we 
== = 
hi na wa ki “-- ma = ni - do = we - hi na 
hae én-da-ni - kan e ma-ni - do-wa-ne we hi a we 
SR eee eee re See sees 
“D4 ——— = ee 
ma - ni-do - we hi na wa ki - ma-ni-do-we hi nawa_ ki- 
=p: oe aes oo p= — 
EIR E S =F ae a =e Sse ose Ja =e 
ma-ni-do - we hi nawa ki - ma-ni-do - we hi na wa cag 
WORDS 
Kimaamado wines. oc. e852 ate a You are a spirit 
Kimanido wilt. .2- 42-1. -> Sete Iam making you a spirit 
Hada nabivan-. 22s... ee dese. In the place where I sit . 
(Kom amid o ayn 42 ee reas I am making you a spirit 


SONGS CONNECTED WITH RARE MEDICINES 


4 


Sung by O’pENI’atN 


These are examples of the songs which may be sung at the dance 
following an initiation and also in the lodges during the evenings 
which precede the ceremony. They are songs which can be sung only 
by those who purchase the right to sing them. O/’déni’gin, who 
sang all the songs in this group, is said to be “one of the most 
powerful medicine-men on the White Earth reservation.”’ (See fig. 7, 
p. 100.) 

The word ‘‘medicine”’ as here used refers to any substance by 
means of which results are supposed to be mysteriously attained. 
The narratives concerning these songs were given by the singer and 
are transcribed as nearly as possible in the words of the interpreter. 
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No. 81. Sone or THE FLyinGc FEATHER (Catalogue no. 191) 


Voice g—100 


Drum ¢= 108 
cea Sik similar to No. 1) 
-@. -e -@. -@. -@. -@- 
e_@ — My — —f - e__#__ 
eS 
Pr EE i 
Ya ha ya ha mon o-do-no-dji-i- gon ya ha ya ha 


ape iL ee gat tof 


mon a-do-no-dji-i-gon ya ha ya ha mon o- do-no-dji-i-gon 


eee ee ae 
BE re peer oe Bae 3 + > ae eee eee 
i na ha we a hi a@ en - di-mu-sa-o - no -dji-gan 


Bare ee a ee 


ya ha ya ha mon o- do-no-dji-i- gon ya ha ya ha 


== eee as ieee! 


mon o - do - no-dji - i - gon 7 na ha we «a hi 


HARMONIC ANALYSIS 


3 measures 5 measures 2 measures 5 measures 
| o_ | ] | | 7 2 | | i 
: e e @ Py 
= D5 1 H 
= 55 : 
WORDS 
Rae Oe Uo The feather (yaa axe 
Ocdonofdjncon4 ..---.- Is coming toward 
Endimo‘nondjiigin’ .... The body of the Mide/wini/ni SONG PICTURE No. 81. we 
this drawing the persons 
Narrative—In a wigwam lived a man and his wife, but mentioned in the song 


after a time the woman ran away. Then the man went toan 7 ‘Tepresented twice. 
The man and his wife 


old Mide’wini’n! and said to him, ‘“‘My wife has run away; I sare shown in the wig- 
wish that you would take pity on me and bring her back wam; the man is shown 
again.”’ also beside the wigwam, 
while his wife is at a 
distance. (Compare 
drawing of song no. 1.) 


The old man replied, ‘‘ Your wife will come back to-night.” 
Then he added, ‘‘I am sure of this, because the sound of my 
drumming is heard all over the world and when she hears it 
she can not help coming back.’’ So he began to drum and to sing this song, and the 
man’s wife came back to him. Then the old man gave him a charm so that his 
wife would never run away again. 


12692° 
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Explanation of the flying feather and the flying man.—All the old Indians know about 
the flying man. He was a very powerful Mide’@ who could cause a feather to 
come to him out of the air. This feather would come toward him and enter into his 
body. Then the man could rise up and fly like a bird. The Chippewa depended 
upon him in the wars with the Sioux, for he could fly through the air and spy out the 
enemy. Once the Chippewa suspected that the Sioux were near and they sent this 
flying man to look over the country. As the Sioux were sitting in their camp they 
saw the flying man coming toward them in the air, and the leader of the Sioux said to 
his men, “Fill up that pipe as fast as you can;” so they filled the pipe and lighted it. 
They held the stem of the pipe up toward the flying man. They pointed it at him and 
he could not see the crowd of Sioux. He did not see them at all. So he returned to 
his friends and said that he did not see the Sioux anywhere. Then the Chippewa 
marched across an open field. The Sioux were watching, but they let them pass. 
Then the Sioux shot and killed them all, even the flying man. 


Analysis.—This song is harmonic in character, beginning on the 
octave, descending a minor third, and then following the tones of the 
tonic triad. The song contains a short rhythmic unit which occurs 
five times, giving the song its forceful, energetic character. The 
rhythm is exceptionally strong and clearly marked throughout the 
song. 


No. 82. Sone or THE Man Wuo SuccerpEep (Catalogue no. 192) 


Voice g— 100 


Drum i= 108 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


rae aes 

oat Bae fp gererepigt tee 
73> 

: ——— _— o—0—9-,;___ = 
SS beee ee poe 
— ee a wT f 
Se 
WORDS : 

INS RaS ee ee eee ere I myself 
Ningagwe’djisea’......... Will test my power 


Narrative.—There was once a man who had never tested the 
power of his medicine in the hunt. It was a time of starvation 
inthe camp. The man himself was starving. A very old Mide’ 
had been training him for a long time, but the old man lived 
far away. The man found himself thrown on his own resources. 
He resolved to do his best, so he composed this song and went forth to hunt. The 
venture was a desperate one, but he succeeded, and killed a bear. Afterward this 
was his medicine-song. 


SONG PICTURE NO. 82. 


aIn conversational Chippewa the term Mide’ is frequently used instead cf Mide’wini’ni, referring to 
a male member of the Mide’wiwin, 
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Analysis.—The transcription is from the second of the four rendi- 
tions on the phonograph record. In the third and fourth renditions 
the words are slightly changed, thus affecting the note-values, the 
melodic trend remaining the same. Even in this rendition the words 
are too broken by interpolated syllables to be transcribed. 

The intonation of the first note of the song is always clear. The 
accidental is also clear, but the intonation is wavering in most of the 
song. The accidental is the lowered sixth, which occurs frequently 
in the Chippewa songs under consideration. There is no repetition 
of a rhythmic unit in this song, although the various parts bear a 
very close resemblance to one another. 


No. 83. Sone oF A SCALP DANCE (Catalogue no. 193) 


VOICE — 104 
Drum Ne 138 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


sce a ae 


EE eee eee eases 
ee ee 


ams == See 


920 —= == : : = e e 
WORDS 
Ninga/onde’nimigo’... - - Some will be envious 
Gi’witagi’cig .........-.. Who are in the sky 
Ninaminmiman’ 2... 5. I am dancing around x 
Ini’niwi’stigwan’ ........ A man’s scalp . ] Q 
Narrative.—This song carries us far into the past with its war — 


parties and wild rejoicings of victory. It wassung onthe return Sona PICTURE NO. 83. 
of the Chippewa from the Sioux country, with scalps. After pee Scans pe 
he usual scalp dances there was held a special dance called a Vee Se eee 

round dance,’’ because it took place around a grave. If pos- scalps upon poles, the 
sible, this was the grave of a person killed by the Sioux, often grave of the Chip- 
the grave of the person whose death had been avenged by the sey a ale 
war. At the close of this ‘‘round dance”’ the poles bearing the ; Tie 
scalps were stuck into the ground at the head of the grave, to stay there until the 
poles should decay and fall. The drawing of the song shows three scalps upheld 
during the dance, but only one placed at the head of the grave. This may be the 
scalp of the person who killed the buried Chippewa. 
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Analysis.—Beginning on the sixth and ending on the third, this 
melody is somewhat unusual. The voice accent and consequent 
measure lengths are unmistakable, the only irregularity being in the 
first two measures after the rest, these measures being a trifle shorter 
than the metronome time. The drum is exceedingly rapid and the 
melody in very moderate tempo, a combination often found in songs 
of mental excitement. 


Fic. 7. Birch-bark rolls containing mnemonics of the songs connected with rare medicines, and used by 
O’déni’gin when singing these songs. 


No. 84. Sona oF Goop MEDICINE: (Catalogue no. 194) 


Narrative.—There were once two men, the elder of whom 
was very disagreeable toward everyone, and would not believe 
anything that was told him. The younger man was his constant 
companion, but was entirely different from him in every respect. 
One day the younger man secured a thread from the clothing 
of the elder and took it to an old Mide’, asking him to change 
the disposition of the elder man by means of medicine. The 
old Mide’ took a feather, cut the quill, and put the threads 
inside the quill with a little medicine. Then he fastened 
the quill together in such a way that the cut was not visible. 
SoNGPICTURENO.S4. The Phe old Mide’ also gave the younger man a feather which 

feathers are seen near looked exactly like the one with medicine in it. On his return 
the Mide’wint’n!. the younger man gave his friend the feather containing the 
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medicine and his friend placed the feather in his hair, supposing it to be an orna- 
ment. Both men wore the feathers in their hair. After a time the disposition of 
the elder man began tochange. He grew kind and amiable toward everyone until at 
last he was entirely cured of all his disagreeable qualities. This was the work of the 
good medicine and the singing of the old Mide’, 


VoIcE — 92 
Drum nes 116 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


eo ee Saas ena ers sea saoe 
9), Ne rey ) Stree 
eS e Sass Sea aaa | 


a 
[Free translation] 
[Chippewa words not transcribed] I control him by means of the 
feather so that he will lead a good 
life 

Analysis.—It was extremely difficult to find the metric unit of this 
song. It was finally found in three consecutive tones which bore an 
evident metric relation to one another. Itwas then discovered that the 
same metric unit underlay the remainder of the song, and working 
from these three tones it was possible to divide the song into note- 
values; the notes were then grouped into measures according to the 
accents. Having transcribed the song according to this process, the 
rhythm, which seemed hopelessly obscure, was seen to be quite clear. 
By tapping the rhythm of this song with a pencil one may gain an 
idea of its peculiarity, and of the unmistakable manner in which the 
entire song constitutes itself a rhythmic unit. The song was recorded 
several times, the repetitions being identical in rhythm. 

The tone marked -) was given in every instance less than its 
proper time. 

This song offers a distinct problem in tonality. The tones are 
those of the fourth five-toned scale on G flat, but the first part of the 
song affiliates only with the chords of the key of D flat and the last 
part only with the chords of the key of G flat. Neither key is well 
established by the melody. In this, as in similar instances, the 
signature at the beginning of the staff should be understood as 
affecting the tones on the lines or spaces indicated, but not as imply- 
ing that the corresponding key is fully established by the melody. 
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No. 85. SonG OF THE CRAB MEDICINE-BAG (Catalogue no. 195) 


VoIcE e = 104 
Drum — 116 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. ibe Bog 


Sant an eee = See ee: —— SS = 


A-ca wi he he a@ ne a-ca we he he a ne a hi 
ZP 3 
2s) @_s _@ |- @ + () @ @ #9 @ @ @ @ a: 5” 5 [TD 9: 9 
peauesinae sega = =o 
hi hi hi a-ca we he he a he a-ca wea ni ni hi hi hi 
= i ee 
pease , 
hi wa-ca we he ni Wwa-ca we he he ya we 


(SSGE TS ees 


ni ht hi wa-ca we he he a ni penuh ca we he he a ni 


SURES tir eee 


3 
nin-da-we-djaha ni hi hi yaha ni hi ni hihi hi hi hi wa-ca 


-0- 8 2 


os 


BAW nf e1stC! 211) Sa en ep Like a crab 
Nindabad tWaasmae- 12-25 o> see T am using it 
Narrative.—Two women are mentioned in this song. Their 
grandfather gave them each a medicine-bag made of the skin of 
a small crab. The twowomen wore these medicine-bags around 
their necks and after receiving the bags they never lacked for 
anything—they had all that they wanted. This was a good kind 
SONG PICTURE NO. 85. of medicine-bag, for the crab has claws which hold very tightly, so 
The drawing repre- the medicine-bag enabled the women to hold on to everything 


sents a Mide’ bag h 
with two mi’gis be- that was good. 


ae Analysis.—This song resembles a chant. The 
accents and the grouping of tones are clearly marked, but the metric 
unit (J—104) varies constantly, the variation not being sufficient to 
be indicated. The first word is so dismembered as to lose its identity, 
only the first two syllables being retained. The syllable ne marks the 
conclusion of the succession of syllables which represent the word. 
The second word is mispronounced. The song continues one acci- 
dental tone. 
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No. 86. SoNG oF THE FIRE-CHARM (Catalogue no. 197) 


Vorcr d= 69 
Drum js 126 


ie sh similar to No. 1) 


rE 
3 
m cols Fn se 
De ¢ = — Sipe pea a ee ee te 
Ss —— = 
I-na-ko-ne ya haha ni-ya - we _ he he i-na-ko-ne 
3 
. @ e 
pee ee 
ya haha ni-ya - we hehe i- na-ko-ne ya ha ha ni-ya- 
ye ae 
ae o-_@_@:_@ f —— 2 oo» F 
+ 7 = i= - aa = —7 
Sepa — — a Pe sl Ze DRAls 
we he he se - na - elgree - ne ye ha ha ni-ya - 
eas, oe @- 3 Sana eee a 
PEED om i 
we he he i- na-ko-ne ya hi hi ni-ya-we_ he he 
e @ e e e__@ : 
or re 
=e aD HO AE AT IAS ee ll ISS (a SR SS ee i 
ni - ya - we hese i-na-ko-ne ya ha ha  ni-ya 
WORDS ! 
W/ 
SUR ONE S22 Se ese The flame goes up th 
DI gaWwE oases Sse To my body af) Wau 
S GS" oy 
Narrative.—The greatest wonder that ever came to the Indians OSFe 
was fire. Like everything else, it came to them through Mide’. — sone prcrureE no. 86. 


Someone asked, ‘‘What do you want to do with this?” Aman The flames are seen 
replied, ‘‘This fire is for warmth and for cooking.” The Indians ending from a 
aes ; 2 circle of fire. 

were afraid of it at first, but soon learned that it was useful. 

Once there was a fire burning on the ground and many people were sitting around 
it. A man rose and walked away and put medicine on his feet. Then he came back 
and stood in the fire, and he was not burned at all. After he came out of the fire all 
the people looked to see his feet. He was barefooted, but he was not burned at all. 
Some tried to find out how he did it. They said that they would walk away and 
come back and stand in the fire, but the man said that they had better not try it. - 
While he was in the fire he was chewing medicine and spitting the juice on his body, 
so that, although the flames came up all around his body, he was not burned at all. 

Probably some of the very oldest Mide’ still have some of this medicine which they 
can put on their feet and walk in the fire without being burned. They can also put 
it on their hands and take hold of very hot stones without being burned. 


Analysis.—This song differs from other Mide’ songs in that the 
singer sang the song through:once, with the portion to be repeated, 
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and then gave the ejaculations wa hi hi hi hi, wa hi hi kv li, after 
which he began at the beginning and sang the entire song again; this 
being contrasted with the custom of repeating the last portion of the 
song an indefinite number of times without a pause. Three complete 
renditions were recorded by the phonograph. The slow voice-rhythm 
and rapid drum are found in this as in other songs of mental stress. 
The pulse of the measure-lengths is uniform er ue nes the song, 
though some measures are in 2—4 and some in 3-4 time. , 


No. 87. SonG OF STARVATION — (Catalogue no. 199) 


Voice = 108 
Drum = 126 
rane Sigs similar to Pag e 


2 


Ya- wé-nén ge - ma-ma-dji - dod ni - yau ya- wé-nén 


oh = eer eer eee 


ge-ma-ma-dji-dod ni - yau ya-wé-nén ge -ma-ma-dji -dod 


SS = ere 


ni - yau in -de-mu-sa-yo - gi- 0 - ji - ton ni - yau 
~~ HP ee @_9—_e@—, ——_— — 
SS 
SS aa 
ya - wé -nén ge - ma-ma - dji - dod ni - yau ya-wé-nén 


ge-na-ma-dji-dod ni-yau ya-wé-nén ge-ma-ma-dji-dod ni - yau 


WORDS 
Aawerician ye. Oe ae Who 
eG Gemama/djidod’.....- Will take 
Neawe 0: a eee My body? 
Mike: ad ae A woman 
| Inde’musa/ogio’jiton’. Is making the medicine 


Narrative.—In the olden times the Indians had no 
weapons except bows and arrows, and they often suf- 
fered greatly for lack of food. In those days they were very jealous of each other 
because some could get more game than others. Sometimes a man who had plenty 
of food was later ‘‘starved out” by other Indians until he was so hungry that he 
could eat grass. This was accomplished by means of medicine. 

Once a man who was nearly starving went to an old Mide’ and asked for his help. 
The old Mide’ said, ‘‘Well, my grandchild, I will do what you wish because I fur- 
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nished to the other parties the medicine which has harmed you.’’ Then the old 
Mide’ hired a woman to go to the other camp and steal some small object from their 
food supply. He wanted her to bring him a small bone from some of their game, 
but at the last moment she refused to go. Then he hired another woman. She 
worked at the other camp, and she brought the bone which the Mide’ wanted. First 
the Mide’ put medicine on the bone; then he hid it and began to sing thissong. Ina 
short time the people at the other camp could get no game at all. They almost starved, 
but the man whom the Mide’ was helping could get all the game that he wanted. 


. Analysis —The accidental forms the chief musical feature of this 
song. The sixth is lowered a semitone each time it occurs except in 
the last word. In the first syllable of that word the F sharp is 
sung accurately in each rendition of the song, while in the following 
measure the tone is about midway between F sharp and F natural. 


No. 88. SonG oF THE OwL MEDICINE (Catalogue no. 200) 


Voice g—104 
Drum = 112 
(Drum-rhythm similar to pt 1) 


ee ee ee : a 
3) ee asia ees asia aasteeee 


Nin - go-ca nin-ga-gwet-ni-se-a nin-go-ca nin-ga- gwet -ni-se- 


SS ee 


a nin-go -ca nin- ga-gwet-ni- se-a nin-go-ca nin-ga - 
BE 2 —" Fe = fe 790 | —") ae J 
2s SS oe ae ee eee eee ee 
gwet - ni- se- a in- de-mu-sa gi we da ni no gi nin - 
a er a= oe oes = ep 0 | 
2 = tel 
go -ca nin- ga - gwet - ni- se -a nin - go - ca nin - ga - 


(9: a ete a oe ee eee ee (| 
gwet - ni- se.- a nin- go - ca hin - ga-gwet - ni - se -a 
WORDS 

RAC ee oe cP Te a aay ar: I am the one 
INaMme Wek sen! S22 eo keene = = Who is trying to fly 
Hindecemusay care ak cnn ss eyes Le He is making it (the medicine) 


Narrative.—This song was composed by the same old Mide’ as the preceding song 
and most of the other songs in this series. 

Once a man and his wife came to this old Mide’. He could see that they were 
starving, and he said, ‘‘Stay here at my camp to-night.’’ The snow was 3 feet deep, 
and the man and his wife had been obliged to eat most of their dogs. The Mide’ 
gave them food and made them comfortable. 
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Late that night the old Mide’ got ready to sing, and while he was singing he sent 
an owl over to the camp where the Indians lived who were trying to starve this man 
and his wife. The owl carried the bad medicine and sat at the head of their camp 
that night, but they did not know it. This owl was just the dried skin of an owl 
with the medicine inside of it. 

The old rule was that if a man killed an animal he must first divide it among the 

camps; then he must cook his own share of the meat and invite all 

= the old men to come and eat it with him. If he failed to do this 

£ they would be jealous and would “‘starve him out,”’ as was the case 
with this man and his wife. 

After singing this song and sending the owl to the other camp 
the old Mide’ was sure that the man and his wife would have no 
further trouble. He also gave them medicine to carry, so that 
they could get near to the animals when they were hunting. 

All that the Mide’ said was true. The other camp could get no 
food after the owl went to the camp. The Indians there nearly 
starved, but the man and his wife had plenty of game. 


ARR 


SONG PICTURE NO. 838. 
_ The Mide’wini’ni’, 
the man and_ his 
wife, are seen in the 
wigwam,from which 
the owl is flying. 
Analysis.—This song contains no change of rhythm, an unusual 
feature in a Mide’ song. The key of A minor is plainly implied by 
the melody, although there is very little to establish the key. The 
song begins on the ninth and ends on the fifth. It contains no repe- 
tition, the syllables ho ho ho ho, which indicate the conclusion of a 


song, being given after each rendition. 


ADDITIONAL Mipr’ Sones 


No. 89. SonG oF THE BEAR PATH (Catalogue no. 236) 
Sung by MaIn’ANs 


This is said to be the oldest Mide’ song known. If this were sung 
in a Mide’ gathering, it would be necessary to make large gifts to 
the singer, and before smging he would call on the 
Mide’ manido’. No one would sing this song who 
had not purchased the right to sing it. 


Analysis —The syncopation in this melody, as well \ 
as the slight prolonging of many of the tones, makes _, 
it difficult of accurate transcription. The melody “OX¢ {CUM N08. In 


the Mide’ there are said 
follows the intervals of the minor triad and fourth, 
but it is the rhythm which impresses the ear most 
strongly. This very peculiar rhythm is maintained 
throughout the various renditions. The tone is 
wavering, with the vibrato so frequently used in 
these songs. The seventh of the minor scale does 
not occur in the song. The seventh of the second 
five-toned scale is the fifth of the fourth five-toned 
scale, and is seldom omitted. 


to be many ‘‘paths;”’ 
this song relates to the 
‘‘bear-path’’ and a bear 
is shown in the draw- 
ing. Birds are closely 
associated with the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth 
degrees, and a bird ap- 
pears in this drawing, 
though it is not men- 
tioned in the song. 


Its omission seems to indicate a feeling 


for the minor tonality as such, rather than a use of the tones of the 
fourth (or major) five-toned scale with a different keynote. 
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VoIcE a= 168 
Drum Js 96 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


eee Saat ee, 
aa = 


A - ni - ni- kwa-bi - kfm - u ni- kan e he a - 
= a a eee eee ee ee 
25 SS 
a — ae! = 7 

ni - ni - kwa - bi - kfin-u ni - kan e he a - 

Va 
eee = 
ni - ni - kwa - bi - kfin-u ni - kan e SE 
: e e ——— ry ~ — 
ee i SEN = sé oo e = C 
a ee ae SS + 
enema 
ni - ni - kwa - bi 2 kfin -u ni - kan e he a - 


2 — 


ni = ne-"kwa- bi = kfin -u ni - kan e he - a - 


[D% —9 = ieee =o ae a = = 


ni-ni-kwa-bi - kfin-u ni - kan e nin - dan-di-wa-yan 
WORDS 
Amn kwabik nae s. 22: 0% sens 2 We are following the bear path 
ING Kept cah seg yt ee My Mide’ brother 


No. 90. “‘THey ARE Maxine ME OLD” (Catalogue no. 248) 
Sung by MaIN’ANS 
VOICE = 120 
Drum 12 120 


(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 
@ ae 
See a= es 


Zea: ZS 


Ma-ni-do-wi-djig he. he he he he nin-ge -ka-i-gog o ho 


2 


ge he he en - da-na -bi- an t hi hi hi hi yo a he _ he he 


2 Zeuiaee ——— Sed 


yoa he yoa he he he he he he he yoa he yoa 
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WORDS 
Manido’widjie’ :o.2'.Si eaten ees Those who are spirits 
\ Nineeka“isges 2.2 2 eet eee Are making me old 
\ Bndana haan’... ie. . ees eee en Where I am sitting 


Analysis.—This song is purely melodic in char- 

acter, following the intervals of the second five- 
psi ti toned scale. It clearly illustrates the custom of 
of the Mide’a man Interpolating syllables in the words of-the Mide’ songs. 


lives to be so old "This is said to be a very old song. 
that he leanson a re 


staff as he walks. 
No. 91. “‘To THE Sprrit Lanp”’ (Catalogue no. 253) 


Sung by MAIN’ANS 
VOICE = 138 


Drum Ales 112 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


Sa = EE Page eee ee 
A-ni-ma-dja ha ha a-ni-ma-dja ha ha a -ni-ma - 


=~ Eo ; —#_e_ 
Sth ee 
dja ha ha a-ni-ma-dja haha a-ni-ma = See ha ha a-ni-ma - 
Re : - Fare Pees. 
See SSeS —= ae 


dja ha ha a - ni- ma - dja a - 0 - da - na-wiii - 


2 =) Saas eee 


7a 
e he he hin -di-no - sé hé hé a.= Nie mae 
a ee f= [0 9 ee 
PD egts zn = = . = Eeeoe E y i. — 
dja ha a - ni- ma- dja ha ha aoe 


BE. ate eee ar 


dja ha ha ha a-ni-ma- dja ha ha a- ni-ma - dja 


WORDS 
RodanawineS 2-5 eo oe ey To the spirit land 
ACnime@d]a/ comes 2 ee eee ee I am going 
Jntin?dimosé” i= es eee Soe Tam walking 


Before singing this song the singer said, ‘‘It is hard now when a 
man dies, but death was more tragic among the Indians in the old 
days.”’ 
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Analysis.—This song has the smallest range of any song analyzed. 
It was sung five times, each rendition ending on F sharp. The tempo 
is plainly 5—4, and the pulse of the measure-beginnings is exact, though 
too slow to be indicated by the metronome. The divisions of the 
measure are imperfectly indicated by note values, the first tone in sev- 
eral measures being slightly prolonged beyond the value of a dotted 
quarter. It is these delicate distinctions in time values which give 
to a song, as sung by the Indian, its peculiar expressiveness and 
appealing quality. As in other songs of this character, the accidental 
is the lowered sixth. At first the singer did not sing this accurately, 
but later gave it with correct intonation. 


No-,.92.. 1 Wain: Sing” (Catalogue no. 255) 


Sung by Marn’Ans 
Voicr ie 84 


Drum 3= 92 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 
CaS 
Ne te ee ae se i = = — P) * ° 
fo ee oe PES : 
Ni- da - zon - ga-gi-dan e ni - da -zon - ga-gi-dan 
a 
“ ots = o_o 90-6 oe 
a a o— 99-8 = -—| =| 
u eat a —_— 
e ni-da - zon - ga-gi-dan e ni-da- zon - ga-gi- dan 
ae AE ae 
= 3 = 
SaaS ae ee 
=== meee C : 
e ni- da- zon- ga-gi-din e ni- da- zon - ga-gi- dain 
Ls LORIE es —— = 
Sea es 
23 1a ae =" 2 aoe eee 
) ni-da-zon - ga- gi - "din ni - da- zon - ga-gi-dan 
: eo a es ee oe oe ae : 
p2—e = — ae i SS = = =| 
Bar a a — iene ame eee 
Mi -de - wi-win ni-da- zon - ga-gi - dain e ni - da 
WORDS 
NMidazon sagidan’.<.-. cise le. I will sing with the great power 
Mideswniwiits es... 542.400 Of the Mide’wiwin 


This song was sung during the Brabazae10u, of the medicines, not 
during the ceremony ra initiation. 
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Analysis.—This song contains one accidental tone, which occurs 
only in the introductory measures. Considerable BURTES: © is allowed 
the ere in beginning a song. The portion of the song following 

the word “Miide! wiwin”’ is recorded seven times, each 
repetition returning to the point indicated and com- 
pleting the circuit with no variation except that the 
two measures between the double bar and the word 
‘“Mide’wiwin” are once omitted. The transfer of 
the accent from the second to the first syllable of the 
Sone PicturENo.92. first word is clearly marked. The melodic progres- 
Wavy lines repre- sions are of slight importance and the intonation is 
sent the song. oe c 
faulty, the transition from one tone to another being 
frequently glissando, but the metrical repetition of one word is con- 
tinuous and emphatic. 


No. 93. ‘‘I am WALKING” (Catalogue no. 256) 


Sung by MAIN’ANS 


VoIcE 3 = WE, 


Drum = 92 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 
-s- -p- 


‘Ms ARES eis oie ees bie. @ @-. & © bie 
3 ea eee ee Se ime Reeee 2 ae =I 
Da - bi-na-wan gi-no-se - yan @ ne da -bi - na - 
Bg gg ee Se eee ee 
eee —— Se 
es $$ 
wan gi-no-se-yan 7t% ne mti-ka- de-wa-kfim-ig oO -se- 
na 
DF P5p aa = = =. = 
yan i ne da - bi - na - wan gi -no - se- 
Ma SN ed 
yan i ne are 3 bi-na - wan gi-no-se - yan i ne 
WORDS ~~ 
Na bitnawe, oo eee oe Toward calm and shady places 
Num/dimose(+ eae ae Tam walking 
Mok’ade’waktm/ig -.. On the earth ‘s 


Analysis.—The rhythm of this song is so irregular 
as to make it difficult of transcription. The tempo 
is rapid and the accents are slight. The phono- 
graph record contains four renditions of this song, which are iden- 
tical in every respect, both the peculiarity of the melody and 


SONG PICTURE NO.93. 
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the variations in rhythm being accurately reproduced. This is the 
more interesting as the tonality in the first part of the song is so 
exceedingly irregular. 

No. 94. ‘‘ THERE ARE SPIRITS”’ (Catalogue no. 1) 


Sung by GEGWE’DJIWE’BINON’ (‘‘ TRIAL-THROWER ”’) 


WORDS a 
Nigigwa/niwin...... At Otter Tail 
Ea’ There aaa 


BMS! ese 2 = Bx 2 Are spirits SONG PICTURE NO.94. The two figures 
Wenénikan’........ Who is this, my Mide’ represent Mide’ manido’, or spirits. 
Plates nos. 2 simi o- 

brother, lates nos. 1 and 2 show similar fig 


ures on a Mide’ drum. The animal 
was said to be a ‘‘lion,”’ also a “large 
‘ at: : cen Rca = cat with horns.’’ A similar figure was 
In his di eam the singer Is SELES WELDD: © Cataveetyee bn dike Wile? dinien ced dir: 
the manido’ at Otter Tail. ing the ceremony for Nigan’ibines’. 
(See p. 54.) 


Niwawida’bima/’ .... That lam sitting with? 


No. 95. ““THey Tuink Mr Unworrtuy”’ (Catalogue no. 2 


“ 


Sung by GeGwe/bDJIWE’BiNUN’ 


WORDS 
x san 3 Nin‘danawe’nimigog ... They think me unworthy 


- O22) ig | i My Mide’ brethren 
. 95. b- 
eee Oy The eb Nucke’ekundeg’.. ..... But look and see 
long represents the Mide’- Peer i ? 
wigan; the two larger figures Niwi/giwam’........... The length of my wigwam 


are manido’ and the smaller 
ones members of the Mide’- 


wiwin. 
No. 96. ‘‘THre Water Brrps witt ALIGHT’’ (Catalogue no. 3) 
Sung by GEGWE/DJIWE’BINUN/ 
WORDS 

REEL Ge See vom a eh os ake ee ee a Surely 
Inda’bunisin’dangfig’.............- Upon the whole length of my form 

¥. /y J 
Bines‘iwug’. ay ae De ee |The water birds will alight 
Hiewa vaweyan’ 2c. ove: os: J 


SONG PICTURE NO. 96. The Mide’wini’ni is represented 
in his own form and also in the form of a fish, upon 
which the water birds alight. Ability to attract water 
animals is greatly desired by members of the Mide’- 
wiwin. 
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No. 97. “Tur Sky CLEears”’ (Catalogue no. 4) 


Sung by GEGWE’DJIWE’BINUN’ 


WORDS 
Keebifiyt) 022 ete ae wees ae Verily 
Migalkowat" 2... See cette nen nen et The sky clears 
INimitio wakike? 422395! Ja5 7. oo ase When my Mide’ drum 
Medwe’ undyin >. £22222. oe Sounds 
Nan Sao A es Sateen oa ee For me 
eee hte e511 aes Be ee Verily 
ARE, 2 e232 eos 2 a ho oe The waters are smooth 
Nauti walkitk? S: * tere Sy a eee When my Mide’ drum 
Medwre rum d jiniane erento geen Sounds 
ING 2a: ee ae Sheet a For me 


SONG PICTURE NO. 97. The arch represents the sky 
from which rain is falling. The two ovals repre- 
sent quiet lakes. In his left hand the man holds 
a Mide’ drum and in his right hand a stick for 
beating the drum. 


No. 98. ‘I Wak IN A CIRCLE” (Catalogue no. 5) 


Sung by GEGWE’DJIWE’BINUN’ 


WORDS 
INGE SaaS 2.4 poe Sa mee endef My Mide’ brethren 
Niwa SnOSe 9S oe as lee tet I walk in a circle 
Matk walt a a5 see oe ee eee The bear 
PACTS eee sy nea ete eo et Goes on before 
Mide’wigan’igmedun.....-....--.- To the Mide’ lodge > 
Ningikino‘amawa’.. 22022... odarese Telling 
GiCina eines De: | tec. 2 haere Oe The old Indian 
Obariieimangnt ues. sass What gifts to give 


SONG PICTURE NO. 98. On a pole are hung 
blankets and other gifts, which are to be dis- 
tributed according to the directions of the bear. 
The person to be initiated appears in the draw- 
ing, also the bear, which is entering the Mide’- 
wigan. Curiously, the bear’s footprints precede 
him, indicating the path he is to travel. 
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No. 99. ‘‘Our DweLuine 1s Royau’’ (Catalogue no. 6) 


Sung by Depa’sicac’ (‘BIRD FLYING LOW TOWARD THE EARTH’’) 


ee (9 en 
Nindatbinanc 5 = = sees oe ses 2 Our dwelling 83/ (\ 6 
OLN oS Ste 2 ar or Is royal ee B 
Bie INAS 2 25-0522. 2) Sx Our dwelling 


eu Spe Sate rs Is widely renowned SONG PICTURE NO. 99. 
The Mide’wini’n! is 
seen in his own lodge, 
roses being introduced 
to express the idea of 
beauty or luxury. 


‘“VERMILION, I SING oF THEE’’ (Catalogue no. 7) 


Sung by Depa’Bicac’ 


WORDS 
Onama’nahomaya’....-. Vermilion, I sing of thee 
We’namana’homaya ... O, Vermilion, I sing of thee 


Vermilion paint was frequently carried and used 
by the Mide’. 


SONG PICTURE NO. 100. 
Wavy lines represent 


the song. 
No. 101. “TuHerre Sranps A Man” (Catalogue no. 8) 
Sung by Drepa/sicac’ 
WORDS 
Di OMNI MIES S702). ore ac te as aon 5 
me There stands a m: 
miata. on aor ere stands a man ) 


Miwe/djiga’boeyan’.............. It is for him J stand 


SONG PICTURE NO. 101. 
No; 102.1 Sranp”’ (Catalogue no. 9) 


Sung by DEpDA/BICcAC’ 


WORDS 

isa WiyaAnes a SSH oes se I stand 
Sipreanrsemn ie ets vee 25S. 2S Are you present? 
Wa weeiea’bowiyan’ -222:0.2.....-. I rise, I stand 
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SONG PICTURE NO. 103. 
The many straight lines 
diverging from the heart 
and body of the man 
suggest the importance 
of being selected toshare 
in the division of the 
offering. 


No. 103. “I am NamMEp” (Catalogue no. 10) 


Sung by GE/MIWUNAC’ 


WORDS 
Nimadwe’winigog’...... IT am named 
Mide’winiwfig’......... By the leaders of the 

Mide’ 
Wewtno’diimowad’ ....- To receive a share of the 
offering 


No. 104. “I am UnaBLE TO Harmonize My Voicre”’ (Catalogue no. 11) 


Sung by Gre’/MIwtNnac’ 


WORDS 

[ Free translation] 

Ningwinani‘inwe. -- . 
Gwinawl/nowe’ ...-- 
Ni’tcanicina’be..... 
Endanwe’nid tii’... 
Ni’tcanicina/be..... 
Endanwe/nidaiy’ . - . 
Ningwa/nani‘ina’. . - 


Tam unable to harmonize my 
voice with the voices of my 
fellow Indians which I 
hear at a distance 


SONG PICTURE NO. 104. 
In this song the ques- 
tion is that of beauty, 
or ‘‘harmonizing the 
voice,’ and a rose takes 
the place of the wavy 
lines which represent a 
song when sung with 
the ‘power of the 
Mide’wiwin.” The 

. other singers are repre- 
sented by the figure in 
the background. 


No. 105. ‘‘ Tory are Frastine witH MkE”’ (Catalogue no. 12) 


Sung by GrE’/mMrw0Nac’ 


SONG PICTURE NO. 105. 
This drawing suggests 
the square bag used by 
the Chippewa for stor- 
ing and carrying rice. 


Gigani/nigo” 


WORDS 
Niwido’pamigog ... They are feasting with me 
Agwatci’siwayan’... The outside medicine-bag 
Kima/nidom/’.....-. You are the spirit 


ere You will be called 
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No. 106. ‘‘THr Sounp ts Fapinac AWAy’”’ (Catalogue no. 13) 


Sung by Gr’MIWwONACc’. 


WORDS 1 


ARIE WES.c)o22 5.5 <an es « The sound is fading away 

INBAMOWEOWEasacoenes been It is of five sounds 

Wa/naki’meniwa ........- Freedom 

(i DIwe We. .222.5..5.. The sound is fading away 

IN SEMIOWCGWiels «tase see ce It is of five sounds ( 


SONG PICTURE NO. 106. 
The five wavy lines 
represent the “five 
sounds.”’ 


No. 107. “ You ARE A SPIRIT ”’ (Catalogue no. 15) 


Sung by Ge’miwOnac’ 


WORDS 
[Free translation] 
Ninma/nidowe’nimig’ .. - - . 
Gima/nido’wiin’ ......... 
ancaNperee eros ee a You are a spirit, my Mide’ 
iaipidiniers SU! 22h 2 awe to no brother; you are pre- 
Manda? 222 Sh. 52.25 o pared, my Mide’ brother 
Nias: She 02) lat cdeoeacs 
Manidowa’nogwen’....... 
SONG PICTURE NO. 107. Tabulated Analysis of 90 Mide’ Songs 
The person ad- 
dressed is repre- Metopic ANALYSIS 
sented asa manido’, %. 4 
in form like those : TONALITY 
that appear in the Mai OTtOmalliiyens wee, As Sacer teeter ah 65 
Braker: Minor tonnltin ee: 3955), ee sages. Sues ae Se 25 
90 


Catalogue numbers of songs 


Major tonality.—16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 58, 59, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 
73, 78, 79, 122, 123, 127, 128, 129, 130, 189, 190, 191, 192, 198, 194, 197, 199, 237, 
238, 240, 241, 242, 253, 254. Total, 65. 
Minor tonality. —27, 34, 35, 36, 45, 47, 52, 53, 54, 57, 60, 61, 70, 71, 80, 124, 125, 126, 
192, 195, 200, 236, 239, 248, 256. Total, 25. 
Total number of songs, 90. 
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TONE MATERIAL 


Fourth five-toned scale.............- 18 | Octave complete, except sixth... ... 2 
Second five-toned scale.............. 11 | Octave complete, except seventh... 10 
Major'triad and sixth. °...<.-.5..--< 19 | Other combinations of tones.......-.. 19 
Major triad, sixth and fourth. ....:. 2°) In‘twe keys-- -.<:../. 2228-2 =a 3 
Minor triad... pet deck Sees ot ee i Se 
Minor triad aiid fourth..." .-..-<-.- 2 Potah-- 22+. ..<2<te soe ese 90 
Octave'complete..... <.2.4-22 s2< «- 3 


Catalogue numbers of songs 


Fourth five-toned scale.—19, 21, 22, 24, 41, 48, 52, 53, 59, 79, 189, 190, 192, 193, 237, 
238, 241, 242. Total, 18. 

Second five-toned scale.—34, 35, 45, 46, 53, 124, 197, 236, 239, 248, 254. Total, 11. 

Major triad and sixth—16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 39, 42, 122, 129, 
130, 191, 240. Total, 19. 

Major triad, fourth, and sixth.—127, 128. 

Minor triad only.—27. 

Minor triad and fourth.—61, 62. 

Octave complete.—56, 64, 73. 

Octave complete, except sixth._—71, 126. 

Octave complete, except seventh.—37, 38, 44, 46,50, 58, 66, 67, 255, 256. Total, 10. 

Other combinations of tones.—30, 36, 40, 43, 49, 51, 54, 55, 57, 60, 65, 69, 73, 78, 80, 
123, 195, 199, 200, 253. Total, 19. 

In two keys.—70, 125, 194. 

Total number of songs, 90. 


BEGINNINGS OF SONGS 


On the twelfth..2..2.. 45.20... 4...0.. (33/0 the seventies. ..22-2 3.5 ae ee 2 
On the fifth (compass less than a On the sixth. S30. -225. See i 
Lys 01) Ree eee eat a cal eee Se 29=|-On: the fourth=: =2-.-.22-20--- 2) eee 
On the unimihe 3 23202. < Stee 5" tin two keys: .354---.6 2.4025 ee eee 3 
On the second (compass less than a agers 
ninth) CRN RRR eee SR * 5 Totals: 22.2 to eae 90 
On the ocieivess...soeee ea eee eee i} 


Catalogue numbers of songs 


On. the twelfth.—16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 37, 38, 
54, 55, 66, 69, 71, 80, 122, 189, 190, 237, 238, 240, 241, 242. Total, 33. 

On the fifth.—30, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 60, 61, 62, 63, 67, 73, 78, 79, 
80, 123, 126, 127, 129, 130, 197, 255. Total, 29. 

On the ninth.—192, 195, 199, 200, 253. Total, 5. 

On the second.—36, 40, 59, 65, 194. Total, 5. 

On the octave.—34, 35, 49, 58, 64, 124, 191, 236, 239, 248, 254: Total, 11. 

On the seventh.—45, 56. 

On the sixth.—193. 

On the fourth.—57. 

In two keys,—70, 125, 256. 

Total number of songs, 90. 


ENDINGS OF SONGS 


On tie fon ese 2 ak Stee ee <1» 56 | Ow tretiwd-—.. =>: .--.- oceeeseeeeeee 10 
On the jftis. 2s eee eee 2) | tn te Bo... - 2. os. ect oon 3 


Total number of songs, 90. - 
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Catalogue numbers of songs 


On the tonic.—16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 


ialvig 


33, 35, 38, 


41, 42, 43, 45, 51, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 61, 63, 64, 66, 67, 71, 79, 80, 122, 123, 124, 126, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 195, 197; 236, 237, 239, 240, 241, 242, 248 254. Total, 56. 
On the fifth. —34, 37, 39, 40, 44, 49, 54, 59, 60, 62, 65, 73, 127, 128, 129, 130, 199, 200, 


253, 255, 256. Total, 21. 
On the third.—36, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 69, 78, 193, 238. Total, 10. 
In two keys.—70, 125, 194. 
Total number of songs, 90. 


ACCIDENTALS 

MoNsE COMLamIne NO accidentals. 2.2.2... 06.8. .2..s see seei ewe ous: 73 

Once COMtaAuMine ACCIeNtAls. 2. 22.0. 2. cw ole oe Sen ea stew ea nes 14 

MnO Rar te ieee EE An se es eee Oe Lie Sv ino Sie nateie od 3 

90 

Table of accidentals, showing catalogue numbers 
- ‘ Number} Catalogue 
Accidental. of songs. numbers. 
Rb tielOMenreGs ai SCHUH LONG! tite: s. cats ms Bale nant Be -ace Aon ae hee ae emt See eee «wide 4 | 73,79, 197, 253 
HEcoOUCMOWereUs WSSMMLONG cence e onsets gear ae tas sais cise cel deeta aciecee~ os 3 51, 56, 80 
RHE ROM eTe Oia SeMILONG see nee asians lone te eam oe sms ae nue cuiseeee sees Seaee 2 17,18 
ouninMowereda SemitonG yac.6 a-aiaee- see aces 2s seins ccisiees es cie caste see's 1 50 
HATO LONELG Cy ai SOLUILONO! a eserciciqais tie Magee nice ssa cece ore cierare ict ee wcerete iajaee 1 256 
Seventiiraised(a semitones... ao seeraceas = semen anes cocoa e oe see uatenigns wot. 1 71 
SEX DARLIN Cee SPILL ONO Sa aiaw, aici Seve 6 =e eae ae wicmise Cem ematen cece osccanicee eect 1 195 
MONTE IMMAISE CG a SCMUILONO km cies fae Gait: so anes sects isiniecia secs cise cae eaenskecle 1 66 
ED Ota encrenmtcaa coca wees netanees te cae dace. sates tieesschcenmaceews oacice de 14 
FIRST PROGRESSION 

Parsi LOO MEME MPWANG << once 5. nes xe ad eclo nam ova b eo een oe ul 

Patek Ere stn OWN WALG corie coc cee seein a ao jase sce eee eek 83 

90 
Catalogue numbers of songs with first progression upward.—54, 59, 78, 80, 194, 197, 248. 

Rotel ye 
Ruytumic ANALYSIS 

Songs beginning on the accented portion of the measure............ 23 

Songs beginning on the unaccented portion of the measure........ 26 

Sonesitranseribedan, melody outline: ..... 2.2.5... 22.sec.cbwes sen 41 

90 

Metric unit of voice and drum the same............--.-..-.---.---- eG 

Meine unit on. voiceand drum @itterent......22..--s5.5---5-22-52- 23 

VeCOrdeGawithoutidcum tte e see eee ee ee ee ee 61 

90 


Catalogue numbers of songs in which metric unit of voice and drum is the same.—71, 122, 


238, 239, 248, 256. Total, 6. 
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Catalogue numbers of songs in which metric unit of voice and drum is different.—b52, 53, 
61, 123, 124, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 199, 200, 236, 237, 240, 241, 242, 
253, 254, 255. Total, 23. 

Catalogue numbers of songs beginning on the accented portion of the measure.—39, 52, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 59, 61, 62, 65, 69, 71, 73, 191, 192, 199, 238, 239, 240, 242, 248, 253, 256. 
Total, 23: 

Catalogue numbers of songs beginning on the unaccented portion of the measure.—14, 53 
58, 60, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 78, 79, 83, 122, 123, 124, 189, 190, 194, 195, 197, 200 
236, 237, 241, 255. Total, 26. 


ai 


’ 


STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


Melodie 2 «22 nec cB R eae eS ee ee ee 70 
armoni 3b.2 Aa Sse ses a ae ee eS SE ee a 20 
90 


Catalogue numbers of songs 


Melodic.—16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 26, 28, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 64, 65, 66, 67, 70, 71, 73, 78 
79, 80, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 189, 190, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 199, 200 
236, 237, 238, 239, 248, 253, 255, 256. Total, 70. 
Harmonic.—20, 23, 25, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 42, 52, 53, 69, 122, 123, 191, 240, 241, 
242, 254. Total, 20. 
Total number of songs, 90. 


2, 
’ 
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SOCIAL SONGS ON WHITE EARTH AND LEECH LAKE 
RESERVATIONS 


InA’BUNDJIGAN NAGUMO’WIN (DREAM SONGS) 


The songs in this group are not composed in the usual sense of the 
term, but are songs which are said to have come to the mind of the 
Indian when he was in a dream or trance. Many Indian songs are 
intended to exert a strong mental influence, and dream songs are 
supposed to have this power in greater degree than any others. The 
supernatural is very real to the Indian. He puts himself in com- 
munication with it by fasting or by physical suffering. While his 
body is thus subordinated to the mind a song occurs to him. In 
after years he believes that by singing this song he can recall the 
condition under which it came to him—a condition of direct com- 
munication with the supernatural. It is said that no drum is used 
at this time, the drum being added when the song is rehearsed and 
sung afterward. 

These dream songs are considered under three divisions: First, 
songs of the doctor; second, song of the juggler; and, third, songs 
which were composed during periods of fasting or of menial stress 
and were used later as war songs or in other connections. The songs 
of each division are preceded by an explanation of the circumstances 
under which they were composed or sung. 
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1. SONGS OF THE DOCTOR 


The Chippewa word dja’sakid is applied to two classes of peo- 
ple—doctors and jugglers. It is difficult for us to recognize the 
relation between these two, for we are accustomed to regard medicine 
as a science and jugglery as an imposition, but to the Indian mind 
both are direct demonstrations of supernatural power received and 
maintained by means of dreams or trances. For that reason it is 
natural that the same word should be applied to each.¢ 

The songs of a Chippewa doctor can not be bought or sold. Each 
man must bear his own pain or endure his own fasting if he would ac- 
quire power over pain in others. Sympathy and affection were very 
real in the Indian wigwams. Definite knowledge of means for curing 
the sick was very scanty, and in pathetic helplessness the Indian 
turned to the supernatural for help. The methods used in the treat- 
ment of the sick are repellent. For that reason it is good that we 
firet consider the element of poetry which underlay the best attempts 
of the old-school Indian doctors to relieve the suffering of their 
friends. 

The fasts which were practised by the Chippewa doctors usually 
lasted ten days, the time being spent on a mountain or a great rock, 
or in a tree. <A doctor frequently built a kind of nest to which he 
retired and whither he believed the manido’ came to give him the 
power to do his work. 

The Chippewa doctor treats the sick by singing, shaking his rattle, 
passing his hands over the body of the patient, and apparently swal- 
lowing one or more bones, which are afterward removed from his 
mouth. Each of these phases is considered indispensable to the treat- 
ment. The rattle commonly used is shown in plate 1. It is made of 
deer hide stretched over a wooden hoop and is 94 inches in diameter 
and one-half inch in thickness, and contains two or three small shot. 

The manner of holding the rattle is shown in plate 2. The dis- 
coloration on the front of the rattle and a small hole on the back are 
indications of its being used in this position. The hole on the back 
is exactly where the deerskin would be pressed by the second finger. 
This hole has been roughly patched. The rattle was procured from 
O’déni’gin, a man said to be especially skilled in the use of medicine, 
who sang the Songs connected with Rare Medicines, in the present 
series (see p. 96). 


a The songs of the Chippewa doctor were recorded by Maifi’dins (‘‘little wolf’’), the younger, a man of 
middle age, whose feet were frozen when he was a lad, and who walks on his knees. He related to the 
writer the story of his experience at the time his feet were frozen. Accompanied by his grandparents he 
started to walk from one village to another, but a heavy snowstorm and intense cold overtook the little 
party. His grandparents finally perished of cold and starvation, but he found his way to the village 
with both feet frozen. Years of suffering followed. When the pain was most severe these songs. 
Main dns said, one after another, ‘‘rang in his head.’’ He spoke of the condition of intense pain asa 
dream ecndition, implying that the intensity of the pain produced a state bordering on unconsciousness. 
He said that years afterward he became a doctor and these songs were his special ‘‘ medicine songs” in 
c..ring the sick. 
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Two of the bones which are supposed to be swallowed. are here 
shown (fig. 8); these are 24 inches long and about one-half inch in 
diameter. The texture of these bones indicates that they are very 
old. They were procured by the writer from a man on the White 
Earth reservation who had been a doctor for many years but had given 
up the practice. His well-worn rattle was also purchased, but this is 
not shown in the illustration. On another reservation the writer was 
shown a string of ten or twelve bones which the owner said he repeat- 
edly swallowed in his cures of the sick. Large numbers of bones 
are often ‘‘swallowed,” each doctor having a collection of bones for 
the purpose; a number of these are frequently worn on a string around 
his neck. 

The sick person lies on the ground, the doctor kneeling at his right 
side. (See pl. 10.) The doctor holds his rattle in his right hand and at 


Fig. 8. Bones used by Chippewa doctor in treating the sick. 


his left hand is a pan or bowl of water in which lie the bones to be 
swallowed. The doctor opens his mouth, protrudes his tongue, places 
the moistened bone on it, and ‘‘swallows”’ it quickly. After shaking 
the rattle a while he “swallows” another of the bones; usually this 
procedure is continued until four or five bones have been disposed of in 
this manner, One doctor stated that the bones lodge in the chest near 
the shoulder. It is also said that there is a spirit inside the doctor 
which takes the bones. 

After ‘‘swallowing’’ the bones the doctor strikes his breast with the 
rattle; then he leans over the sick person and strikes his back between 
the shoulders with the rattle. It is claimed that this enables him to 
see where the disease is located in the patient. 

In giving the following three songs Maifi’ins stated that he always 
sang the first song after he had looked at the sick person and decided 
that he could help him. Afterward he sang the other two songs. 
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CHIPPEWA DOCTOR TREATING THE SICK 
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No. 108. Doctor’s Sone (Catalogue no. 244) 


VoIcE Al — 76 


Drum = 126 
Pa et ee similar to No. 1) 


MATES a hy e- : xan Q oe a: = ~~ 
ee Rese see seit == 
Mén-we -we - a-ci - yan a-kifi ge mén-we-we-a - ci- 
-9-°-8- -9- ig. 
pvreialae == [= = oa 
pap = Ee art Seti gcaeesiea 
yan a-kifi ge ke - dan-dji - ka-ba-we-yana-kifi ge men - 
Spratt Paw 
a Spee ire | Sragiace oe Srrees | 
we -we-a-ci - yan a-kifi gemen-we-we - a - ci-yan a-kifi ge 
WORDS 
Ménwe’wea’ciyan’............... I am singing and dreaming in my poor way 
fn SET ee ge Et Over the earth 
Kedan/djikaba’ weyan’ Seeu eee I who will again disembark 
Ts ee, ee i Upon the earth 


Analysis.—This song was extremely difficult of transcription. When 
at last the transcription was made it was found that the four renditions 
of the song were identical except in one or two unimportant measures. 
The accidental in the first measure was given in all the renditions 
with good intonation. The metric unit is very slow but is clearly 
given; the measure accent however is very slight. The rhythmic 
feeling throughout the song is for the single count rather than for any 
grouping of counts. 


No. 109. ‘‘I Go To THe Bic Brar’s Lopar”’ (Catalogue no. 245) 


Voice j= 108 
Drum g— 132 


(Drum-rhythm similar to No. ey 
- 0 eis 


ah SS resis 
Ki-tci-mak-wa he wi - gi-wim bi-ma-bi-% - in-di-ge 
WORDS 
Be AIG Wal ie «oar. oth ies n ess The big bear 
NVA RUMI een eens oes cS Sane: To his lodge 


Bapinidime segs er keys So oo I go often 
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Narrative.—Before beginning this song Maifi’ans said, ‘‘In my dream I went to the 
big bear’s lodge and he told me what to do. He told me how to swallow the bones 
and I often go back to his lodge that I may learn from him again. This is what I say 
in this song which I made up myself. Every dja’sakid has his own animal which he 
sees in a dream and he learns from this animal what he shall do for the sick person.” 


Analysis.—This song is so short that the phonograph cylinder con- 
tains nine renditions of it. The transcription is made from the most 
regular rendition, but the intonation is faulty. The singer found much 
difficulty in starting the song on the octave, owing probably to the 
presence of the tenth so near the beginning of the song. The tenth 
is a particularly hard interval to grasp. The rhythm is regularly main- 
tained, especially the rhythmic unit which consists of the dotted 
quarter or quarter notes preceded by eighths. The subdivision of 
the third measure shows some indecision; the rhythmic unit has been 
clearly given out, and the interest lapses slightly until the rhythmic 
unit again asserts itself. 


No. 110. ‘‘Gornc AROUND THE WorRLD’’ (Catalogue no. 246) 


VoIcE e = 42 
Drum y — 138 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 
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mi - dwe - kim-i - gic - ka - man a- ki we 
ay a = = = 
eae -@— —e-- £_# 5» eo - e ie 
= pe. i eens Es 3 = = 
=| en - — 7 = 
mi - dwe - kim -i - gic - ka - man a - ki we 
WORDS 
Ka/wita’/kfimi/gickaman/’ .......... I am going around 
AAS Sanh canines. Ate eee ...- The world 
Midwe’kiimi’eickaman’.........-.-- I am going through 


WIS sti eons c ke e The world 
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Analysis.—The chief rhythmic phrase of this song is short, clearly 
marked, and frequently repeated. It is comprised in the second and 
third measures of the song. This recurring phrase is easily traced 
and is always given in exact time. The intervening measures are in 
less regular time, the words somewhat resembling metric speech and 
the note values varying accordingly. They are, however, indicated as 
correctly as possible. The use of an accented sixteenth note before 
a dotted eighth note is not common in the White Earth songs, but 
was frequently found in the songs collected at Red Lake. This song 
is melodic in structure, beginning on the sixth and ending on the 
third of the fourth five-toned scale. 


2. SONG OF THE JUGGLER 


The supernatural power of the Chippewa doctor is shown by the 
recovery of his patient; the supernatural power of the Chippewa 
juggler is shown by a performance which is universal throughout the 
tribe. In this performance the juggler frees himself from the tightest 
cords, causes his lodge to sway as though blown by a tempest, and 
summons the spirits of wild animals whose voices are heard by the 
spectators. The accounts of these performances are authentic, but 
the ability to perform the feat has never been explained. 

The following description of a juggler’s performance was given in 
connection with the song, the narrator stating that he had seen the 
performance by Ce’deéns’ and had heard him sing the song at that 
time. 

The preparations were as follows: Eight poles were placed upright 
in the ground. These poles were 12 to 14 feet high. They were sunk 
in the ground 2 or 3 feet and were placed about 2 feet apart. They 
were bound together by hoops, eight of which were fastened around 
the poles at intervals. After the completion of this framework 
Ce’deéns’ sang this song. Then he was bound with ropes made 
of the inner bark of the basswood tree, his hands were tied behind 
him, his feet were tied, a large stone was placed on his chest, and 
he was bound around with stout gill nets, so that he was ‘“‘like a 
ball.” Four men carried him eight times around the circle of poles 
and then threw him inside the inclosure. One of the four men then 
called, ‘‘Come, ye people of the sky, come and smoke.” In a few - 
moments the poles began to shake; the whole structure rocked 
and swayed as though a tornado were blowing; yet there was no 
wind and the sky was cloudless. Soon a voice was heard. The 
voice said, ‘‘Who is tying up my grandchild? I am going to break 
those ropes and throw them over where you are sitting.” 

The people seated on the ground, watching the performance, heard 
the voice, and in a few moments they saw the ropes coming through 
the air. These fell near the people, who hastened to examine them 
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and found that they were indeed the ropes with which the juggler had 
been bound and that the knots in them were not untied. The ropes 
had been slipped from the juggler’s body and he was free. 

The writer was recently informed by a reliable Indian that his uncle 
was accustomed to perform this feat in the old days, and that after his 
uncle joined the Christian Church he asked him to explain how he did 
it. The old man replied that he could not explain it, as he was an 
entirely different being at that time. His manido’ animals were the 
bear and the snake, and the Indian stated that, as nearly as he could 
make out, his uncle seemed to imagine himself a snake when giving 
this exhibition. Two intelligent Indians have given it as their opinion 
that the juggler imagines himself to be some animal supple and lithe 
enough to work itself free from the cords, and that this imagination, 
or mental concept, is so strong that the body responds and does what 
would be impossible at any other time. It has been frequently sug- 
gested that the spectators are hypnotized and imagine they see what — 
they do not see. The foregoing explanation suggests that the hyp- 
notic influence is exerted by the juggler on his own body. Music 
is considered indispensable to the performance of this feat. 

The Indian stated that he had seen the lodge bend like a sapling, 
so that the top almost touched the ground, when his uncle was giving 
one of these demonstrations. Afterward three men entered the 
structure. One stood on the ground, one climbed halfway to the 
top, and one to the very top. These men tried with all their strength 
to sway the structure, but could not move it in the slightest degree. 

A juggler’s performance on the Grand Portage reservation was 
described to the writer by an eyewitness, who said that ‘‘a friend 
who lived many miles away was suddenly present in the lodge” 
and that she “‘heard his voice distinctly.’? There were also many 
wild animals in the lodge whose voices she recognized. Spectators 
are not allowed to enter the lodge, but they hear these voices as 
they stand outside. 

This account shows the association of music and mental influence, 
which was also mentioned in connection with the medicine songs of 
the Mide’wiwin. 

These performances were often given at the time of Mide’ ceremo- 
nies, but were not directly connected with them. As stated else- 
where, the jugglers were not always members of the Mide’wiwin. 

Attempts were made at times to counterfeit the performances of 
the jugglers. The following incident was related to the writer: 

There was a man who pretended to be a juggler, but the Indians knew that he was 
a fraud. This man said that he liked to have the lodge built on the shore of the 
water when he gave an exhibition. That was because it would sway easier if the 
poles were stuck in soft sand. Once this man was giving an exhibition and he 


climbed up inside the lodge to shake it. Of course he had to do this because he was 
not a regular juggler and did not know how to do it right. He was almost at the top 
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and was swaying it back and forth when some boys pulled up the poles and threw the 
man and his lodge far into the water. No one paid any attention to the man after 
that. 
(Catalogue no. 213) 
No. 111. Tue Sone or Cr’/DEENS’ (JUGGLER’S SONG) 


Sung by Ga’GaNnDac’ (‘‘ONE WHOSE SAILS ARE DRIVEN BY THE WIND ’’) 


VoIcE ae 120 
Drum g—126 
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Drum-rhythm 
Drum st 126 


————— etc, 
ee Je | Saeed ee << Goa: lee Fores 
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WORDS 
Kabepindige 2s) 2s see te I have gone 
DORSIGL oP eer Sane aU E ee tre ee My grandchild 
Siw etwAmi a: 0s .e so -55 5.522 Into your lodge 


Analysis—This song was sung three times and in each rendition 
the sixth was lowered a semitone in the first measure and a smaller 
interval in the remaining portion of the song. The second of the 
measures containing the words was sung slower to permit the enunci- 
ation of the syllables; otherwise the rhythm of the voice was steadily 
maintained. The drum was silent when the words were sung. 
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3. DREAM SONGS AFTERWARD USED AS WAR SONGS OR OTHERWISE 


Like the other dream songs, these were said to have been composed 
during a dream cr on waking from a dream. Many of them are asso- 
ciated with some animal which becomes the manido’ of the dreamer. 
The words of many of these songs suggest that the dreamer contem- 
plates nature in a certain aspect so long and so steadily that he 
gradually loses his own personality and identifies himself with it. In 
other instances he imagines that animals or objects in nature are sing- 
ing and that he learns their songs. It has not been definitely ascer- 
tained whether the singer imagines he repeats the melody or only the 
words of such songs. 

All the dream songs are supposed to be spontaneous melodies, and 
therein lies their chief importance in connection with the analytical 
study of Indian music. 


No. 112. Sone oF THE TREES (Catalogue no. 206) 
Sung by Ga’GANDAC’ 


Voicr ¢— 100 


Drum a 120 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


pay De gh Cees 
2 oe 


2, See eee 


No-din e- ta nin-go-tan 


pegs PS ee 


ef eee Pee ee 


Sa 


WORDS 
Gen? O00. onc eee ee eee The wind 
Sy hes SSS 57 SRS eee ee Only 
Ninpotans2ac.3. i. 52-cecese eee as I am afraid of 


Narrative.— The following explanation of this song was given by Maifi/aéns: The song 
belonged to a certain man who sang it in the dances which were held before going to 
war. When this man was a boy he had a dream and in his dream he heard the trees 
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singing as though they were alive; they sang that they were afraid of nothing except 
being blown down by the wind. When the boy awoke he made up this song, in which 
he repeats what he heard the treessay. The true meaning of the words is that there is 
no more chance of his being defeated on the warpath than there is that a tree will be 
blown down by the wind. 


Analysis.—The rhythm of this song is energetic, vivifying, and 
full of action. The rhythmic unit is short and easily recognized, con- 
sisting of a measure in triple time followed by a measure in double 
time. The song was sung five times, the renditions being identical 
in every respect. The rhythms of voice and drum are greatly at 
variance, but each is steadily maintained. The harmonic structure 
is evident and consists of a major triad in the upper and in the lower 
octave with the sixth as a connecting tone. 


No. 113. Sone or THE THUNDERS (Catalogue no. 207) 
Sung by Ga’GaNDAC’ 
Voice g = 120 


Drum a= 120 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 
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Wacnimeedinunk’ ..-....2.0.:.<2-2--- Sometimes 
Ninbaba/cawen’dan..............-.- I go about pitying 
ft gee a a Myself 
aha Rein ee hk OR le A While I am carried by the wind 


Gicioun*see.% Pe Or ee eee Across the sky 
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This song forms an example of the strange personation which char- 
acterizes many of the dream songs. In this the singer contemplates 
the storm mystery of the sky until he feels himself a part of it and 
sings its song. 

Analysis.—This song is divided into two parts. The first contains 
only vowel syllables and consists of nine measures, in which the 
rhythmic unit occurs twice. This unit is comprised in the first three 
measures. The second part of the song contains the words. This 
part of the song constitutes a rhythmic unit in itself. Attention is 
directed to the harmonic character of the song, although the melody 
moves with great freedom. 


No. 114. “My Voice 1s Hearp”’ (Catalogue no. 208) 
Sung by Ga’GANDAC’ 
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Drum i= —116 
ourae Ay vie similar to No. 111) 
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WORDS 
MIST WE! S50 See teem re is = ore as All over 
KAS 2S 45S oe eee See cee The world 
Nin’debwe’widtm’................. My voice resounds 


In this song, as in the preceding, the singer contemplates the 
storm. He hears the reverberation of the thunder and in his dream 
or trance he composes a song concerning it. 


Analysis.—This song is definitely major in tonality and was sung 
in exact time throughout. The metric unit of the drum is slightly 
faster than that of the voice and produces an effect of hurrying the 
voice. The lowered sixth occurs as an accidental. It is impossible 
to indicate the exact deviations from pitch and the peculiar porta- 
mento of voice used in this song, but the manner of the rendition 
strongly suggests that they are used to heighten the effect and do 
not form an actual part of the song. 


No. 115. ‘Tue APPROACH OF THE SrorM”’ (Catalogue no. 209) 


Sung by Ga’GANDAC’ 


VoIcE Z= 112 
Drum Pe 116 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 
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INGLES et cakes steers a sec oese wea hom the Balf 
US RITCET Te le aos ge Sg hl Se iy he Of the sky 
LASERS REA) SRS oe ee ae That which lives there 
Ka bidesbwewiGuii’ Joe accg= soo cea Is coming, and makes a noise 


The Thunder manido’ represents to the Indian the mysterious 
spirit of the storm, and he imagines that this manido’ sometimes 
makes a noise to warn him of its approach. This is his interpreta- 
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tion of the distant thunder which precedes a storm. Hearing this, 
the Indian hastens to put tobacco on the fire in order that the smoke 
may ascend as an offering or signal of peace to the manido’. The 
idea which underlies the song is, “‘That which lives in the sky is 
coming and, being friendly, it makes a noise to let me know of its 
approach.” This means much less to the white race than to the 
Indian. We are accustomed to noise; the Indian habitually ap- 
proaches in silence, unless he wishes to announce his presence.“ 


Analysis.—This song is harmonic in structure and contains the 
tones of the fourth five-toned scale. More than a year before the 
making of this record the same song was secured from a younger 
singer. On comparing the two records it is found that they differ 
much less in rhythm than in melodic progressions. The younger 
singer used exactly the same tones, but in some parts of the song he 
used the intervals in a slightly different order. The characteristic 
rhythm is identical in the two records. 


No. 116. ‘“‘As THe Hawk Soars” (Catalogue no. 210) 
Sung by Ga/GANDAC’ 


The second word in this song suggests to the Chippewa the course 
of a bird which flies forward a short distance, then circles, and then 
flies forward again. The Chippewa thought that the hawks were 
halfway to the top of the sky because they flew so high, and this 
song was probably inspired by the sight of a flock of hawks flying 
and circling high overhead. 


Analysis.—The harmonic structure of this song divides it into two 
parts, the first based on the minor triad with the minor seventh? 
added, and the second on the tonic triad and sixth. The tones of 
the first chord are repeated during fourteen measures, the F sharp 
sinking to E on the fifteenth measure. This introduces the tonic 
chord in the key of A, and the latter part of the song is composed 
of the tones of the tonic triad and sixth in the key of A. The first 
part of the song suggests the close attention with which one follows 
moving objects; the satisfying resultant chord and the free melody 
with its even rhythm suggest the return of the singer’s attention to 
his song and to his more immediate surroundings. 


a The Indian who composed this song is now a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, Rey. George Smith. 
When he was a little boy he often painted his face and fasted five days because he wanted to be a “spirit 
man;’’ when he was 15 or 16 years of age he composed this song in his dream. The preparation for his 
life work was according to the native customs, but he is doing that work in the white man’s way. 

b Prof. J. C. Fillmore found this tonality among the Dahomey sengs collected at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago and Mr. H. E. Krehbiel (in a paper read before the Folk-lore Congress, July, 
1894) cited similar instances among the songs of the American negroes. Professor Fillmore recorded a 
similar song from the Nass River Indians living in British Columbia. This tonality is found also in the 
following songs of the present series: nos. 51, 116, 127, 172. 


< 
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A correspondence between the idea of a song and its melody or its 
rhythm can not be taken too literally or pushed too far. Music can 
not imitate a scene in nature or express a mental concept, yet either 
may inspire a song. Under such circumstances the song may reflect 
in some degree the source of its inspiration, yet it would be impossi- 
ble, in any instance, to infer that source from the character of the 
song. 

Five renditions of this song were secured, the only variations being 
in the first part; the harmonic material remained the same, but the 
order of progressions differed slightly. The second part was iden- 
tical in all the renditions. 


Voicr g—112 
Drum g— 126 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


Bare, = fos oe as 2 a= 2 Ss 


ae * aS pse ee 
Sopp 


cm ae a a 7) =e E B) a 2 a a 
Hosp — et Se eee 
A-bi-ta - - wi-gi - cig bi - 
$f o—°e | <= e- — 
S:f,4-9— = eee = 8 
Be 
mi-kwe-kwe - ki-ka-ba-wi - yan 
Somes 
== fetal ose 
a eee = ee = ee ee eee l 
ANALYSIS 
14 measures. 1 measure. 2 measures. 3 measures. 
Rist SL Sere. 1 
— ‘ - 
ay SS SE 
WORDS 
We DTGE WAGE Clpnen eon boo Halfway up the sky 


Bimikwe’kwekika’bawiyan’. ....... I am flying 
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No: 117. “IN THE SOUTHERN Sky” (Catalogue no. 211) 


Sung by Ga’GanpDaAc’ 
VOICE a 112 
Drum g—116 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


; ae is tiie az ° a a Sars moe 
Si) eae eae aera 


SL Sa eeeseaee ae 


= 
yan 
WORDS 
NO WR) Scot Bel as Sat ew aa Already 
(Ri Giptnin beers oc ne eee In the sky 
Cawtin’ubiyan’.........-. Pens Sete ee I am sitting in the south 


Analysis ——In harmonic structure this song is similar to the 
preceding, the first fourteen measures being based on the tones 
of the minor triad with the minor seventh added, the sixteenth 
measure containing lower E, the remainder of the song being com- 
posed of the tones of the tonic triad. The last part of the song is 
simpler than that of the preceding song, but the general character is 
the same. It may be possible that both songs were composed by 
the same man, this coming first in the order of composition. In this, 
as in the preceding song, the last part was always sung in exact time. 


No. 118. ‘‘Manipo’ Listens To ME”’ (Catalogue no: 212) 
Sung by GA’GANDAC’ 


Analysis.—This melody contains only the tones of the major triad 
and sixth. The song was sung twice, the second rendition beginning 
on the last count of the fourth measure, suggesting that the first 
measures are an introduction. The custom of using an introduction 
to the first rendition of a song has already been mentioned. In this 
introduction the singer is allowed considerable freedom. 
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The meaning implied in the Chippewa words is that the manido’ 
who listens will grant all requests of the singer. 


Voice ¢g=112 
Drum = 120 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


eee a eka _ 
Ogee eee ae i 
aa res 


INGI 
ae 
i 
th 
iy 
TIO. 
1) 
Daas 
TTS 
a! | 
[® 
TMH 
ina 
L, 
he 
AS 


nwa Hd ae 
le SSS See Ge aae hee eeer meek cee! = 
E —— = [ = ~ = a ee 
2 ee: t Pee oe NER -9- 
SS ee 
oe | or 
coe Nin bi - sin -dag be -cig ma - ni-do 
o-. — 
2 nea a T a ° 
ez t E —s F / as = —_ | — 
8 
2 
4 <P Se aa ee ee = {| 
WORDS 
DEO ots ree oie) 7s ete aw wie a te To me 
Rate AP RE Reod =i Sa0. ss eae 2S He listens 
Be A A ne ee Pee rd, One 
Manama: sae hse. oe 2h oe Spirit 


No. 119. Sone oF THE CROWS (Catalogue no. 260) 
Sung by Henry SELKIRK 


Narrative.—The following explanation of the song was given by the singer: 

A young man was fasting where his father had taken him. It was in the fall, and 
the flocks of crows were getting ready to go south. The young man heard the crows 
in the trees and imagined that he learned this song from them. Afterward the crow 
was his manido’ because it had given him power to understand the language of the 
crows. The words of the song mean that the crows are the first birds to come in the 
spring, and so the old-time Indians thought that the crows brought the spring rains. 
This was first a dream song and afterward it was used as a war dance. 
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Analysis.—This melody contains only the tones of the fourth five- 
toned scale. Both melody and rhythm are of unusual simplicity. 


VOICE a= 108 


Drum = 116 


( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 

a 
eee ee eee ee 
ee Pe —a 

Be - ba-ni - ga - ni hi nin- di - gog. . bi - 
a 2» 0 0 - ines 2 @ 9 if ° c= oJ = iz [| 
ee ae ee 
né-si-wig e nin-wén-dji- gi - mi-wfifi an-deg-nin -di - go 
WORDS 

efthiasti pangs ae-5 te hee ee The first to come 

INIA “Cinne "ee oe ae ee I am called 

Bing swe: 2526 es tees Sos Among the birds 

Nin‘wéendjigi’miw fi’ ...-~ =: 2. .2--- I bring the rain 

Ander nimdigo’s .. 4-5 h< sa Se etc Crow is my name 


The two following songs were not composed during dreams, but 
during great mental stress. They are classed with the dream songs 
because they are spontaneous melodies, said to have sprung from the 
lips of the singers without conscious effort on their part. These 
songs were given by a particularly reliable singer. 


No. 120. Sone oF THE DESERTED WARRIOR (Catalogue no. 259) 
Sung by Henry SELKIRK 
VoIcE J - — 60 


Drum = 104 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


5 -9- -8- 
e eo ° ° ° 
a = SS: F F Ss ———s 
2 4- E E : ae = nme 
Nin - da - py = Uter = ml = ‘sa, = nenl~ dam tci 
Pe ie ee EP See 
——— fe 
ee a a ee 
— [-—______ — 
wa - ba- mi-nan tci- ma - dja-yfin a Wee = ya 
WORDS 
Nindagi‘tcinisa’néndfim’........... I would be very sorrowful 
"Teiwa DAIBINAN’... ese e To see you 
SRR CAVA = 5 Ax. See es oe ae Go away 


Narrative.—About forty years ago the Chippewa were at war with the Sioux near 
Turtle mountain in North Dakota. The Chippewa were concealed in a cornfield 
ready to attack the Sioux when their ambush was discovered, and in the fight one of 
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the Chippewa was shot through the breast. The man’s name was No’dinik’wim, 
which means Wind-Thunder. His friends attempted to carry him with them, but it 
seemed that he would surely die, and their own lives were in danger; so they left 
him with his face painted and a feather in his hair, to die like a warrior. After they 
had left him they heard him singing this song. It was an entirely new tune and two 
of the men remembered it and sang it after they reached home. The song affected 
the men as no entreaty could have done. They rushed back, dragged the wounded 
man to the water’s edge, lifted him into a canoe, and paddled away safely. The man 
recovered and now lives at Pine Point. The singer said that he recently saw the 
man and also the scar of the wound. 


Analysis.—The metric unit in this song is the measure, not the indi- 
vidual count in the measure. This unit is regular. The divisions of 
the measure are not always exact, but are indicated as nearly as 
possible. The melody tones comprise the minor triad and sixth. 


No. 121. “I Am Arrarip or THE OwL’’ (Catalogue no. 261) 


Sung by Henry SELKIRK 
Voice g— 152 
( Recorded without drum) 


a pe eS 


Es SSeS 
E - ni-wék _ ka - ye nin e-ni -  wék ka - ye 
Cal 
3 
Tit apy Ltt eke 
Si i H [a E za 
nin ko-ko-ko nin-go - = sa ne-ji - ke- wi- bi- a- 
aa 
oe ana rH 
a £ os 0 -9—9—| 9 eo 8 0 : 
nin a) (be a nin be a ya be a ya be a ya 
WORDS 
LO LEIA (2. aa es a eR Very much 
Cro enaeen as dese ope sat we phe AO 
IT CU ES Ges Ob ln ae a I 
LAT, 00 207 ge is SS en ag Of the owl 
AMM Ee roan ee ese pale tS Am afraid 
Wejike’wttbianm’® s-<./52152..20 22. Whenever I am sitting alone in the 
wigwam 


Narrative.—The singer stated that he composed this song himself when he was a 
child. The circumstances were as follows: His mother had gone to a neighbor’s, 
leaving him alone in the wigwam. He became very much afraid of the owl, which is 
the particular terror of all small Indians, and sang this song. It was just after sugar 
making and the wigwams were placed near together beside the lake. The people in 
the other wigwams heard his little song. The melody was entirely new and it attracted 
them so that they learned it as he sang. The men took it up and used it in their moc- 
casin games. For many years it was used in this way, but he was always given the 
credit of its composition. 
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Analysis.—This song contains only three tones and may be said to 
consist of the minor third with the tone above as a preparatory tone. 
The chief rhythmic phrase is the quarter note followed by two eighths, 
a subdivision of a double measure which suggests fear. 


Dream Songs— White Earth Reservation 


MELopic ANALYSIS 


TONALITY 
Pps Catalogue numbers. 
VETO) GTN toe ee egnooe Bone P Pee oo neo bmodecisbosrosecccec ou 12 
Wb) Sar np oaepemre Gases eb St oabssee sobbed soAcs Saaaeeeaiae - 2 | 259, 261 
UR UAl ose sueicceae ooo eer eienenenins ee nen aoe ee eaerae 14 
TONE MATERIAL 
Hourth five-tonedscales-: 7a. saes c= nine teaser eee seine sicomle 8 | 206, 207, 209, 210, 211, 244, 246, 
260 
Major triad and Sixthi'.\...¢-¢.0-2--.c-cems ae seen csaseodee esa 4 | 212,213, 245,259 
Minoritrigd and fourth sects socials rosie eae eae ac ealom mies ein ceate 1 | 261 
Other combinations wh tones. «. s-. Sec -.-s2 + see sagen sae ee ees 1 | 208 
Mo talsae enc fence ccc cise See ees ene de ae eaeemen sear 14 
BEGINNINGS OF SONGS 
Beginning ion: the twelithiiss.c 5.5 csc acess eee eee emalee 7 | 206, 207, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213 
iBepinnine oni thewtenthzecass5-scss2<6s ce eecosa se eee eee es 1 | 244 
iBeginningion the OctavGls..eo-- aoa. eee eee ee ee ae oem nae as 3 | 245, 259, 260 
Beginning on the sixth. <25 22... .5-s- 5. eccneer eek sans = soseoe ean 2 | 208, 246 
Berinning on theWourth:. 22.2.0 2= 0s «2-cseseeneerecee == -- 5 ee ose 1 | 261 
Totals. ashe joensen eoesee es teas sce seeee ee see sees neemee 14 
ENDINGS OF SONGS 
Ending on the tonic.....-. eee ec RAS I ee 10 | 206, 207, 209, 210, 211, 212, 218, 
245, 260, 261 
nding ‘on the fitthsss see soe ee eee ee eee eee oe 1 | 208 
nding on the third: =5. 4. >. 5-c-.5 << ceeeaee cen ee ee eee 3 | 244, 246, 259 
Total ox ws seed ee Sete ts as eel ois onenee ale a 14 
FIRST PROGRESSIONS 
Pirst, progression downward! << Fee eee met se cies << ela cern eine 10 | 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
244, 246, 261 
Rirst propression wp ward. 2.<j.-)5< 2 S0in o< 2 50 see sane = same Soe ee 4 | 213,245, 259, 260 
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Metopic ANALYsis—Continued. 


ACCIDENTALS 
Number er 
of songs. Catalogue numbers. 
Songs containing noe accidentals. 2 ..< 2. <c2s.00 ones eee esse esse 11 | 206, 207, 209, 210, 211, 212, 245, 
246, 259, 260, 261 

Six hwowerethasemiOnOse so. see ape cscs = ce one seme teiciloine ion'c 1 | 213 
ir vlo were dea SOmMuOnOl = os tes oe mien sin soe ese etnies eee wees 1 | 208 
Sixth TAIsed A SCMILONG 22.) 5.5 .cenjn0 seaeeen seo see cnnees eke 1 | 244 

SDR eee eee et dhs othe ae cw afirsin ewe Sua sialen vice hake tela 14 

Ruytumic ANALYSIS 

Beginning on accented portion of measure........-...----------- 10 
Beginning on unaccented portion of measure .........-.--------- 4 | 211,212, 259, 260 

Bieri eee Ree oe ae eelcat onsite ia anicoe acanare oe ajraite mates ee 14 
Metric unit of voice and drum the same............------.------ Me F207" 
ReCOLOeGwiLhOHGTUM sso ca8es ae to. etek ma ee ae eels 1 | 261 
Metric unit of voice and drum different............-..----------- 12 

TUN EAS Ae. 5 See Oe Ses ee ee ee 14 

SrrRucTURAL ANALYSIS 
ACORN ICHee es Pee a Se Sh eM ee A eS See eke so 2 8 | 206, 207, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 
244 

IN STEN Ghat. ee eae el see te a= el Sa eRe ied te ee 6 | 208, 245, 246, 259, 260, 261 


Mica’DIWIN’INA’GUMO’WiN (WAR SonGs) 


A wide range of material is included in this group. There are songs 
which have been used to incite war, songs of the warpath, songs con- 
cerning the brave deeds of warriors, and songs of the scalp dance. 
The border line between groups of songs is not absolute and all our 
classification must be regarded as general in character; thus there are 
war songs among the dream songs and there is a scalp dance among 
the ‘‘songs connected with special medicines.” In these instances 
the writer has followed the Indian who made the phonograph record. 
Many songs are used in war dances. The following group may be 
considered, however, representative of the class. 

The drumbeat of the war dance is in even strokes; the drumbeat 
of the scalp dance is an aecented stroke preceded by an unaccented 
stroke about one-third of its length. These are the ordinary rhythms 
but they may be varied by drummers of proficiency. 
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No. 122 (Catalogue no. 179) 
Sung by AKr’waizr (‘‘oLD MAN”’ 
VoIcE o — Go 
Drum a= 126 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 
—_— 
: 3 int a = fissece =i3 
i ae ees eS MO ——— a 
=at oe os cre a —e a 


o e eo" 
Dept ae ies IFEI 


3 
SS 


Analysis.—This song is based on the second five-toned scale of E 
flat, the harmonic divisions being the minor third E flat-—G flat 
followed by the major third G flat—B flat, the song closing with a 
return of the minor third E flat—G flat. 

The rhythm of the voice is plainly J =69, while the beat of the 
drum is in unaccented eighths, J =126; if the drum- were J =138 we 
should have four drumbeats to one melody note, but repeated tests 
have failed to bring the two parts into this relation. The drum is 
plainly of a slightly different unit from that of the voice and persist- 
ently retains that unit. The tempo of the voice is unusually even | 
in this song. 


No. 123 (Catalogue no. 182) 


Sung by MaINn’ANS 


VoIcE 1e 76 
Recorded without drum 


SS 

Analysis——The principal intervals of progression in Chippewa 
songs are the intervals of the third and fourth. This song is very 
unusual in that its principal melodic feeling is for the interval of 
the second. The dominant of the key is unusually prominent. The 
third ‘of the key does not occur in the song, yet the song is readily 
accompanied by the tonic, subdominant, and dominant chords of 
the key. The song contains seven measures and is an excellent ex- 
ample of the entire song constituting a rhythmic unit. Six rendi- 
tions appear on the phonograph cylinder. 
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No. 124 (Catalogue no. 205) 


Sung by GA’GANDAC’ 
Voice ¢— 200 


Drum ps 112 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


sap ay hea yy 
SS ee 


—-—B- e 


— 
Saag S| 
mse ee 


This song is said to have been used about forty-five years ago by 
Chippewa who were trying to incite the tribe to an attack on the white 


settlers. The attempt was unsuccessful and it is the pride of the 
Chippewa that they have never been at war with the white men. 


Analysis —The chief interest of this song lies in the rhythm, the 
general effect of which is martial and inspiring; yet the measure- 
lengths are very uneven, producing a rhythm which is fascinating in 
its irregularity. This is an instance of a special rhythm used for a 
special purpose. The object of the song was to control the will and 
influence men to act against their wishes and judgment. In view of 
this fact the peculiar rhythm of this song is worthy of attention. 
The tempo is very rapid, adding to the effect of the rhythm. Further 
consideration of rhythm of this character is given in the chapter on 


Mide’ Songs. 
No. 125 (Catalogue no. 215) 


Sung by Ga’GANnDAc’ 


Analysis.—This song is said to have been learned from the Sioux. 
Its harmonic structure is interesting. The song is in the key of 
D flat, the melody showing the octave complete except the seventh. 
The song is in two parts, each of which opens with the chord of the 
relative minor. This passes to the tonic major chord by the change 
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from B flat to A flat. The following section of each part contains 
only the third F—A flat, with B flat as a bytone, yet the major chord 
of D flat is plainly implied. 


VOICE e= 88 
Drum = 88 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


e tt, © Et tt 
a ae ee = a 


ee ee ee Re ae i ie @ 2 ee. 
OR ES ES 


— 


Eee Satta ear aee 


HARMONIC ANALYSIS 


6 measures 5 measures 5 measures 5 measures 
oe Beto la i | a ae Sa i 
$ Da Y pew 2 
= r) 8 e_ e 


= 


No. 126. LirrLe EaGie’s Sone (Catalogue no. 229) 


OR, 


Sung by Ga’GANDAC’ 


This is a song in honor of a warrior named Little Eagle, who died 
about November 1, 1907, at an advanced age. 

O’kiteita is a Sioux word. White Earth was the old. battle ground 
of the two tribes and the word suggests that the song was composed 
by the Sioux, who do not grudge their tribute to a brave man, 
though he may be their enemy. 


Analysis.—The tones of this song are those of the second five- 
toned scale of F, with G as a passing tone. The unusual interest of 
the song lies in the E flat of the fourth measure, showing the interval 
of a whole tone between the seventh and eighth of a minor key. 
This is a characteristic of early English plain song. 

The rhythm of the voice is maintained quite steadily at J =72, 
while that of the drum is J =108, each stroke preceded by a short 
unaccented beat. It will be readily seen that this is in the ratio of 
two voice pulses to three drum pulses, but the stroke of the drum 
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invariably follows the singing of the tone, and the voice and drum 
never coincide. This song shows no descending interval larger than 
a minor third, and the descent of the minor third occurs seven times 
in the melody. 


VOICE Lf 72 
Drum Pi — 108 


(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 
. # -@- 


oh * oo £ -9- -0-° -- ree 2 aa 
+5 Su ES eee se ee ee ee 
[i le eae sues = =o ea a rae __si a 
Sia ee 
oe @ — ae f anit af a £ 
[Se D5} iz 5al= ° o-,* 0, | 9-9-8 —o Uoa ray ——— || 
2 eae 
O -ki-tci-ta mi - gi-sins 
vi 
G e e-—@ s. oe — ey —- = ————! 
SS ee ee ee ee ee || 
WORDS 
OCKICCIZ CANAAN tes cinee wien, ta Leader of the warriors 
WATES ES) COE Ae rake a Sete erie ier eee Is Little Eagle 
No. 127 (Catalogue no. 230) 


Sung by GaA’GANDAC’ 
VoIcE are 66 
Drum Ae 80 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


2. = ear ES eke 
= an ae ae ° eS = 
Posey Pe ee EE = — os eee | 
HARMONIC ANALYSIS 
3 measures 3 Ineasures 
beg: | 7 I | 
waa 
-o- 


bo a 
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This song is said to have been learned from the Sioux. The 
melody is divided into two parts of three measures each. The first 
part contains the tones of the minor triad with the minor seventh 
added, the sixth being used only as a passing tone. This is a very 
primitive tonality. Among the songs of the Chippewa this tonality 
is sometimes found in part of a song, but the song usually merges 
into a diatonic chord before the close. (See songs nos. 116, 117, 172.) 

Five renditions of this song were recorded; these are identical 
except that the first measure occurs only in the first rendition. The 
harmonic peculiarity of this melody is best seen by playing the 
chords which form the two parts of the song, as given at the close of 
the transcription. 


No. 128. Sone or THE Loons (Catalogue no. 271) 


Sung by Ga’tcrrciar’cie (‘SKIPPING A DAY’’) 
Voice a= 96 
Drum o= 


( Drum-rbhythm similar to No. 111) 
-9- 
oo @- : je a 
ea Worse t 


gp ee 


Ki - wi- 
3 
fe erg. gg ee e__e-9 ep ¢ 
- 3 Se eee oa —s 2 re e- 
ee eee ee 
ta - gi - cig ban ga- bi- nés - i - mo-yan 
p00 |e —e. te oe i o— el es eS {| 
& eo = amie 
Dip Pte = H =—_=s a os 04 
WORDS 
Kawitarl eis: + 2uctrens hae Sew) The Flying all around the sky 
Gabinés’imoyan’s, = 52 The loons are singing * 


This is an old song, which was sung before starting on the war- 
path. The words refer to the Loon clan or totem which, according 
to William Warren, was very powerful among the Chippewa, even 
claiming to be the chief or royal clan. 


Analysis.—Harmonic in structure, this song follows the outline of 
the major triad in the upper and lower octaves with the sixth as a 
passing tone. This tone material is found in a large number ofthe 
songs under analysis and is that of the fourth five-toned scale, lack- 
ing the second. It is a form of tone material which appears transi- 
tional from the simple major triad to the complete five-toned scale. 
(See p. 63; also tabulated analysis, p. 9.) 
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No. 129. “‘I witt START BEFORE Noon’’ (Catalogue no. 276) 


Sung by Ga’terrcier’ cic 
VoIcE pee 144 


Drum Je 100 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


SSS 


D5 Soa eS 
D- SHE? = 
ees oe 


WORDS 

AR eri ati We WOP" 2c seco 2'e Sem asic mate I will start on my journey before 
noon 

Tcibwa/wabimi/igoyan’ ..........-- Before I am seen 


The singer stated that he learned this song from his father, who 
was a warrior, and in the old days was often sent in advance of the 
war party as a scout. Before starting on such an expedition he sang 
this song. In singing it the words were mispronounced ; they contain 
many interpolated syllables. 


Analysis.—This song begins on a very high tone. It is harmonic 
in structure and is a typical example of a simple song on the fourth 
five-toned scale. 


No. 130. Sone or Cimavu’Ganic (Catalogue no. 277) 
Sung by Ga’rerrcial’cia 


In the old days it was customary for a woman to go out and meet, 
a returning war party. If a scalp had been taken she received it at 
the hand of the leader and danced in front of the war party as it 
neared the camp, singing and waving the scalp. The song under 
consideration concerns such an event as this. The singer stated that 
he had heard it sung by a woman on such an occasion. Sometimes 
several women went to meet the warriors, but one always preceded 
the others and received the scalp. The return to the camp was 
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VoIcE a = 168 
(Recorded without aay 


oad —* ot ee 
wiki 


2 
= 


~8- 
hae 


pig er 


Ci - mau-gan-ic gi -  ni-ci-wed. 
a= 
oe cas ~ 
BL) eats ae ee 
2S SS 
a 
7 is mos a 0 _ # ie 
Bema eee eee ee 
Ci mau-gan-ic_ gi ni - ci-wed 


=o SS 


ee mau-gan-ic gi - ni-ci-wed 


sn 


o-. 2 -9- 


poet : — Sera Se eso = 
cong ae Se cee (rae eae 2 
one Egle gy att Seer 


mau-gan-ic gi - ni-ci-wed 


a SE Ns ee earl ot 


--8-«— 6-6 o> 


J 
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WORDS 
Cian Cant ees eee oC. A man’s name meaning ‘“‘soldier” 
Crimi shied s. =~ eet epte oss l iets: He killed in war 


always followed by a scalp dance. This was sometimes performed 
around a pile of presents. Each scalp was fastened to a hoop at the 
end of a pole, and anyone to whom this pole was handed was obliged 
to hold it aloft as he danced alone around the pile of gifts. This 
is an old song in which the name of Cimau’ganic was introduced in 
honor of his special bravery. 

Analysis.—In this instance the entire phonograph record is tran- 
scribed. It consists of four renditions of the song and clearly shows 
the points in which the renditions vary. In this respect it is the 
record of a musical performance as well as the record of a song. The 
singer imitated the manner in which he had heard a woman sing the 
song, the high notes being given in a falsetto voice but with good 
intonation. The division of the measures into five counts is not 
mechanically accurate throughout the record. In certain measures 
the note values correspond exactly to the metronome beat; in others 
they vary slightly, but the rhythmic feeling is still that of a five-part 
measure. This song is a very free musical expression and is of special 
value, both from its structure and from the occasion of its use. 


No, 131. ‘‘Tue SuirTine CLoups’’ (Catalogue no. 114) 


Sung by A’awirt/wiar’cia 
Vorce g= 126 


Recorded without drum 


sig te ap Ete 


pepe Lee | 
A - ni- go- si- wa - qed ba- bi - kwa - si-go kwe 
2) eee a a eee ee 
14 ceanens =e 2S eed cael © Soe 
is i 
ee 
WORDS 
JNSOVEY CO TLUKG | Shy ene ane ee ae Nad ae eee The shifting 
JP SyiGt A Jie oe Clouds 


This is one of the war songs with which a social dance is usually 
opened. Most of the singers carry some object in the right hand—a 
small gun whittled from wood, a turkey-wing fan, a bow with arrows, 
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or even a war club with a wisp of hair dangling in imitation of an 
enemy’s scalp. With this they point asif to various objects, as an 
enemy at a distance or a footprint on the ground. During this song 
the dancer would point to the clouds. 


Analysis.—This song is harmonic in structure. The irregularity of 
measure lengths is worthy of notice, as is the continuously descending 
trend of the melody. 


No. 132. Scatp DANCE (Catalogue no. 116) 
Sung by Gr’ciBANS’ (‘‘LITTLE DUCK’’) 
Voice g—168 
Recorded without drum 


Et See @ 


Sa 
Yo hokwe a yo hokwe a yo hokwe a yo hokwe a 
» @ 2 @ ». 8 - @ 
+ -— o #o—)..—° 6—-o 6-9 
Se eee 
rt = 
— ae pa ee 
é-kwa-wiigén - do - bi-og yo hokwe a yo hokwe a 
#. 9. -@. + 9 -6- -9- o- -B- 
reese t 5 a a eon ee SS : 
B: a oe — EE 22! te =| 
Yo ho kwe a yo ho kwe a yo ho kwe a 
ie pete io = e r -0 == 
eee Seer ai 
é-kwa-wfig én - do - bi - og yo hokwe a yo hokwe a 
WORDS 
Ekwawag’ Esme RT Sega Dhani ras ire The women 
Pn dabige’ 222 seo) See Are enjoying it with us 


Analysis —This was sung by an old woman whose voice was 
about the same register and quality as a man’s. A point of interest 
in this song is that the last tone is approached by an upward pro- 
gression. The rhythmic unit is short and frequently repeated. 


War Songs— White Earth Reservation 


Metopic ANALYSIS 
TONALITY 


Number 


of songs. Catalogue numbers. 


or 


114, 182, 215, 271, 276 
116, 179, 205, 229, 230, 277 


Major tonalityines 2: cis tee ao See oe eee eee oe ee 
Biinor tonality 2-2 2c 2826, 66 eee oe ae eee eae ee eee 


a 


otal. 2 Godse lene decacmstese cesnes sein ett oe oes mee eee 11 
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Metopic ANALYsts—Continued. 
TONE MATERIAL 
| 
Number | 
of songs. Catalogue numbers. 
| 
Hourth five-toned scaler = lence ts = seca ee nis ease ne ween nae 2 | 271, 276 
Majlormtiiadsnad sixtheeer eta Gee meen e) 2. eb. Sete ccc ore nc 1 | 114 
Minor triadvamGitouciie eee =a ceeena fea ns oem a a ena sma 1 | 116 
Octavercomplotensseater. tae eso ae nia tone soe = selioaitenres sie aeena ss 1 | 229 
Octave‘complete exceptiseventh ==. . 22 2. $5.2 322. oe ce se fe 1 | 215 
Octave:completeiexcept second. =. 22-0. 5-2. soso. eee alesse 1 | 230 
MipercomiiManons OL CONES). 2. cc. -62 265 danas ahem obe ee kanes | 4 | 179, 182, 205, 277 
GUAGATS See oe PSone tne dees PS 2 Bane Aa at ae = 2 Sa 11 | 
BEGINNINGS OF SONGS 
PS OPANIHIE ON) THe MWRINGDG s Jann oi san wcittaism nino ciciciniots cieleielo o eeiaie aie 4 | 114, 271, 276, 277 
BEGIN OM the) OCLA MCs =. 2ipeisn)a=ato owiejmeieiwiars <i o mmleiciciesiwisiclaicicimeic 3 | 116, 182, 229 
IBGE AIMInE TOM THEMEN UM ee sae acre cients mice or cine seminecte weccse 2 | 215, 230 
err Ne OM) CHE TMG = ws on /ot ooo wes eemasichiscsecceseeicesnecns 1 | 205 
BerAninimocontrentO turin: 223522 525 0b oaecc shencltacencicce cence ss 1 | 179 
MO tal Prcyalon motes aac maine seas sto see waecaidle Seis ise er ielacieiet 11 
ENDINGS OF SONGS 
Cin yon nuke LOMICE Senet ce sae cien ces ssc a eecrisstes ttle aiatcie =isialacie 8 | 114, 116, 179, 205, 229, 230, 271, 
276 
lindinevonnthewitoMate acces cas eeceautear ake nade temas ace don he SN AR2 277i 
medion TMS TITS oon am rafais wieeiciaisiste\sieeye wists ais oes clae eee ese eee pa 1 | 215 
| 
ROCA ee omeae oa BOSSI SOD AAO neo S EHOSaS SE AEE ROBE: areas 11 
FIRST PROGRESSIONS 
Hurst pPropressionyd Owl Wards. eaerta stem scisicieseeecine sctemexec ane 9 | 114, 179, 182, 205, 229, 230, 271, 
276, 277 
Bars Gi PrOPTeESSIOMMIPWALG a — = mmiate s ate n closets ose esses Noee eal 2 | 116, 215 
Motalis ss Ri Sse ces eee hs Sone aces escecaseses yecioce 11 
ACCIDENTALS 
Nonugs comiainine no accidentals... ¢2..26- ce esessaes sescone san) 10 | 114, 116, 179, 182, 205, 215, 229, 
271, 276, 277 
Sixth doweredia semitones ee ccc ete ee Sscace ecb ate cenesan ee 1 | 230 
Totals styes sae cere eer ae eee: nae ee Nee deb ce aeee aed 11 
Ruytumic ANALYSIS 
Songs beginning on the accented portion of the measure.......-- 9 | 
Songs beginning on the unaccented portion of the measure - - ---- 2 | 179, 182 
Stig op 2.5 eae eee oe ee. Cee we Pa es 11 
Metric unit of voice and drum the same...........-------------- 1| 215 
Metric unit of voice and drum different ...................------ 6 | 179, 205, 229, 230, 271, 276 
iRecordedhwithoutiditnie seme heen se ee se es 4 | 114, 116, 182, 277 
TU OU SL ee seis aie oa ee rea te ca aE ibie.e Saja ok nate 11 
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STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


ee Catalogue numbers. 
PEL A TTIONICS | wisie'e aie erase te Hie ante oleae ole ee 5 | 114, 215, 230, 271, 276 
MOlGHG = ooo ocean Select tiem bo eee on ee ee 6 | 116, 179, 182, 205, 229, 277 
TORK. oie occ totes oe camatcee be cen ee ee Soe Gene Een eee 11 


Sa’GII/DIWIN’INA’GUMO’WIN (LOVE SONGS) 


The love songs mark a distinct phase in the development of music 
as a raeans of expression. It is not uncommon to find the words 
continuous throughout the song with little or no repetition. This 
characteristic has not been found thus far in any other branch of 
Chippewa music, and shows that in them the expression by means 
of words is as free as the expression by means of musical tones. 
These words are seldom transcribed. From observation the writer 
believes that the words of a certain melody are often impromptu in 
exact form, though having a general similarity throughout the ren- 
ditions by various singers. 

The love songs are more free in melody progression than other 
classes of songs. Many of them have traveled far and are known to 
be very old. They constitute a favorite form of music among the 
Chippewa, and are sung with a nasal tone used in no other except the 
songs of the scalp dance. This resembles the cry of an animal, yet 
the intervals are given almost as accurately as where a direct singing 
tone is used. 

No. 133 (Catalogue no. 98) 


Sung by Manipo/cicico’KWE (‘‘ SPIRIT DAY WOMAN’’)@ 


Analysis.—This was said to be a very old song. The peculiar 
quality of tone assumed by the Chippewa in singing their love songs 
renders it impossible to convey a correct impression by means of 
notation. This quality is nasal, with a slight drawling and _a sliding 
of the voice from one tone to another. . 

The range of this song is two octaves, and the intervals are found 
to be correct, though difficult at first to recognize beneath their dis- 
guise of mannerism. The remarkable change of pitch in the tenth 
measure was given with more accuracy than many less wide intervals, 
following the general rule that uncommon intervals are more accu- 
rately sung than common intervals. A very explosive tone was 
given on the notes marked with an accent. 


a The singer of this and the following song is a unique personality, living allalone. (Seepl.11.) Oneach 
side of her log cabin is a little lake. Back of it stretches the forest, broken only by a wagon road whose 
single track is marked by stumps beneath and drooping branches overhead. In this desolate place Manido’- 
giclgo’kwe and her dogs guard the timber of her government allotment, the while she gathers roots from 
which she makes love powders to sell to the children of men. In her hand she usually carries a small 
hatchet. There is a smoldering fierceness in her small eyes, but her voice in speaking is low and musical 
and she laughs like a child. 
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MANIDO/GICIGO’KWE 
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Tempo RUBATO 
Recorded without drum 


; —— 23h 
ft Se eS 


fo Ro (Ee aC OR SN —x—— 
ee 


4 
eee 3 Wig at 
-G&- 
Le) 
No. 134 (Catalogue no. 99) 


Sung by MAnIbo/’GIciao’KWE 
Tempo RvuBATO 
Recorded without drum 


Sane ae 
SS aa 
5 Sal + | alfa Fe ae oe, 


Analysis.—This melody, though apparently simple in outline, is 
very free in movement. The tones are those of the key of F, yet the 
melody does not affiliate with the principal chords of that key and 
shows little feeling for a keynote. 
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No. 135. ‘‘My Love HAs DEPARTED’’ (Catalogue no. 101) 


Sung by Mrs. Mary ENGLIsH4 


VOICE d = 132 
Recorded without drum 


— pes retires ee Soot 


Man-go-dfig - win nin-di - nén-diim man-go-dfig-win nin - di - nén-dfim, 
E aS 2 
eae al =e 
tr | = 
~~ -@-« 
mi-gwe - na-win nin - Y - mu-ce eae a-wa - Sa- eg - ae 
2 gre Ee Bt ee = 
= poerinecesci /sa= 
a aaaets ose 
Ba - wi- tif - ni - ma-dja nin-i-mu- ce nas - ni - ma-dja 
oe 7S AS a 
ote =o cet ew pees Pace 
P ee 
ka - win-i-na-wa nin-da-wa-ba-ma - si Si Man-go-dfig - win 
Zz == = a = REESE |G, eee 
Pasar E = ies ys ee = sa = | 
———_— _ cinerea ne” o—s—s-— -6— py 
nin - di - nén-dum man-go-dfig- win nin - di - nén-dum, 
—_ =3 es 
SS eS = 
ees ere ere a ees Ses 
-e- ee =F ee 
mi-gwe - na-win ka - win -i-mu-ce, é-ni-wa-wa - eg - bo - ye-zud 
WORDS 
Part 1 
MMateod We wins) ieee erat oe A loon 
Nin‘dinen dm: 2-25, 3-42. 2 aaa I thought it was 
Mirawenawin’ i ¢e. 5. os see SSe But it was 
NGC eG te eee ne ee ieee My love’s 
Eni/wawasa’boyezud’.......---.-- Splashing oar 


a The singer of this song is a sister of William Warren, the historian of the Chippewa. Her family lived 
on Madeline island when she was a child, and this song came from there. .It is a strange experience to 
talk with one who remembers when there were only one or two boats on Lake Superior, and who stood 
on the present site of Duluth when it was peopled only by a few Indians. On one occasion Mr. Warren 
and his sister, with a party of Chippewa, camped where Duluth now stands. As they were taking 
their departure Mr. Warren stood beside his canoe on the shore, stretched out his hand over the water, 
and said, ‘Some day this lake will be a highway of water where hundreds of boats will come and go;”’ 
then he pointed to the little group of tipis and said, ‘‘My brothers, you and I will never see it, but some 
day a great, city will stand there.’’? The Indians pointed significantly to their foreheads. Their brother 
had been too long in the hot sun, and even his sister entered the canoe with a heavy heart. 
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Part 2 
Ba witiip’...:5:casdse-eeseee ass “Lo Sault’Ste. Marie 
[Calg oubrite mele yeeros Set Se oe A es He has departed 
Nintmnee*) eee. 2- 52 2-..--- My love 
CTU YG D hed erat ee Has gone on before me 
Kawininawaeoe. 2 22: +. = 28-2 Never again 
ING Swear Damn Seis case... cle cere oe. = Can I see him 


Part 3 is similar to part 1. 


Analysis.—This is an example of a common form of Chippewa songs, 
in which the first and last parts are alike, the middle section differing 
slightly and often being the only part in which words occur. Like 
most of the love songs, it was sung tempo rubato. The measure- 
lengths are clearly marked by the accents. This song in a less com- 
plete form has been found on other reservations. 


No. 136. ‘“Wuy SHovutp I BE JEALOUS?’’ — (Catalogue no. 104) 


Sung by Mrs. MEE 


VOICE e — 88 
Recorded without drum 


Oat? =e ae = ee 


- bi - sa nin- do - ma - o-den - da- ma - ban 
z -Beea ss = ssa 
— Saar + 
ee 2S ees Sasa eee 
2 eee -o- q a 
ma - dja-kwi - wi - ja - sis a rae i ya a ) ya 
WORDS 
Wasa se eta cn wen oe el? a Ey BOM, 
INime@domatm see sce oe comes oe I, even I 
Geouen damaban’ 2.2.20... -6+ = Be jealous 
Madjakwi’wijaisis’............------ Because of that bad boy? 


This song is not without its humorous side. It is said that in the 
old times an Indian maid would lie face down on the prairie for hours 
at a time singing this song, the words of which are so very independent 
and the music so igen: The song was as often sung by a young 
man, the words being appropriately changed. 


Analysis.—This is one of the few songs in which the key is fully 
established, as is shown by the fact that it can be readily accom- 
panied by the three principal‘chords of the key of A. It is said to be 
a very old song and to be commonly used in recent times. The latter 
fact suggests that continuous use under semicivilized conditions may 
have modified the form of the melody to its present regularity of 
time and intervals. 
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No. 137. ‘“‘I po nor CARE FoR You Any More” (Catalogue no. 106) 
Sung by Ki’rcimak’wa (‘‘ BIG BEAR’’) 
VOICE a 52 
Recorded without drum 


= -2- -9- -0- 
Pe sie ae Sp 
Foe = 4. <a 
Ka sfigin gi-ba-ba-mé - ni-mi- si- non ka - win sfigin 
+ + 


== 
————————— - ——— Ne = — =a 
aa? Baie ea: = = ee a= 9s f =H 
ee ie are eae ee ee 
— =a 
gi- ba- ba - mé-ni-mi-si-non ba-ka-ni-zi  be-ba - me - ni-mfiignin 
WORDS 
me [Free translation] 


Pee es Nie ORCI Sp Wr a: Re ae ema I do not care for you any more 
Some one else is in my thoughts 


Gibaba/ménimisinon’....-.=------<- 
Balkea iia Se ee oes terre ete ee ee 
Bebatmeniniles = Soe ees Sats ey 
ANT ce ee ere PPAR, se ee 


The mournfulness of this song, like the preceding, suggests that the 
Indian has some difficulty in transferrmg his affections. Ki’tei- 
mak’wa, who sang the song, assured me that he was the best singer 
on the White Earth reservation. His voice is full and resonant. At 
the dances he sits at the drum for hours at a time, leading both 
singing and drumming. 


Analysis.—E flat is the only tone occurring in this melody which 
marks it as minor, and this was sung slightly higher than the proper 
pitch. This song is, however, plainly minor in tonality. Like most 
of the love songs, it is widely known on the reservation. 


No. 188. ‘‘Do not WEEP” (Catalogue no. 107) 


Sung by Ki’rcimak’wa 
VoIcE j= 76 


Recorded without drum 
—o -@o 


eee 


Ge- go - bi - na- ma- wi-kén, ge-go- bi- na- ma- wi -kén, 


B=: = ee oe eo 


ge-go- bi- na-ma-wi-kéu, ka-win go-cu nin-da-ni-bo - si 
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WORDS 
Gecobina’mawiken’ 3222. 5525-025. | D : 
A en aS eines Oh A 0 not weep 
GO C Ua ee ee ees | 
Nindvahe eee ie am not going to die 


This song is widely known among the Chippewa. It is one of the 
sweetest of all their love songs. In it we do not find the fancy of 
youth but the deeper love and the nearness of the deeper sorrow. 


Analysis.—Although this song begins with a downward progres- 
sion, it is more strongly marked by upward movement than many of 
the songs. In this and in its plaintiveness lies its chief interest. 

Reference is made to song no. 200 (catalogue no. 145), in the section 
on Red Lake reservation music, which shows a repetition of this song 
by a singer on that reservation. 


No. 139. ‘He Must BE SorrRowFUL”’ (Catalogue no. 110) 


Sung by Krosk’winrNI (‘‘GOOD HUNTER’’) 


VoIce z= 76 
Recorded without drum 


pee ee 


-® 


#5 2 eee ES eee eee see 


Gi- na-ni - na-wén- da-mo-dog  ga-ni - ci- wa-na - dji - gi- gad 


o ge aaa 
Saal a Se ee ee 


me-gwa we-ski- ni - gi-yan e 


WORDS 
Ginani’/nawén’damodog’........-.-- He [or she] must be very sorrowful 
Ganrvelwanasd lends s2. ) 5-8 oe Since he [or she] so deceived and 

forsook me 
Re ew itre eo es ka 8 Oi oe ayes During 
NUS Ao) GT a ae My young days 


Analysis.—This, like no. 136, may be sung by either a man or a 
woman. The song is chiefly interesting because of the flatted third 
as an accidental. The expression of sadness by means of a minor 
interval is not so characteristic of Indian music as of our own. 
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No. 140. ‘‘Wuen I Tuinx or Him”? (Catalogue no. 262) 


Sung by Henry SELKIRK 


VOICE ae 62 
Recorded without drum 


ea eesiiiaae Spt heer 


A-no-gi - ya - i- ki-do-pun e€ a-no - gi-ya-i- ki-do-pun 
-o- 2 
________@ —9— — 
Be = a2 06 le — 2 2= a ies ——| 
- gi - ya-i- ki-do-pun e¢ a-wiin-djic -i - 
2 0» @-» 
EEe= wire ——S5 ee ai. Soto 
go-konin-gac-ken - dfim_ ka - mi-kwe-ni- a a-no- gi - ya- 
BSS Sasa aed 
SS 
i- ki-do - pun a-djic a-no - gi-ya-i- nee é€ 
WORDS 
Anopi’ yayarkidopun’z.. 22.06 sk Although he said it 
AA oy ANRC MOONE £252 Ste hued mate Still 
Nimeactken dimes 420202] sete IT am filled with longing 
Ka/mikwetnimaein’ fo .05 5555-2: fae When I think of him 


This is one of the old love songs of the tribe and may be sung by 
either a man or a woman. Several months previous to the making 
of this record a song resembling it was recorded on the Red Lake 
reservation. On comparison it is found that the Red Lake song is 
more elaborate in both rhythm and measure divisions, but the 
general trend of the melody is the same. See song no. 166 (catalogue 
no. 151). 


Analysis.—The accidental in the second measure.of this song is 
very effective and the compass of the song lacks only one tone of being 
two octaves. The ability of the singer to ‘‘pitch”’ properly a song 
of such range is worthy of note. ; 


No. 141 (Catalogue no. 275) 
Sung by Ga/’rerrcrar’cia 


Analysis.—A large number of words are used in the Chippewa love 
songs, but they are in the nature of conversation and do not form a 
sufficiently important part of the song to be translated. New words 
are very often composed and names introduced into the song. 

This song is said to be very old. In a song of this character the 
length of the tones varies with the singer and with his mood. This 
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rendition is transcribed as nearly as possible, but one can not be 
sure that repetitions by other singers would be identical. The song 
was sung very slowly, with the peculiar nasal tone affected by the 
Indians when singing love songs. 


VOICE = 50 
Recorded without drum 


5p Se | 
fobi Seer eer ieee 
ay 


oe 
ey ere 
—--;——-——__—,,— - Bett eke —y5 =f 
eee pes. ; a=tf E 2 EF 
pote D - = = 
bi see reer tee 7 oe ort Penis 
SS 
Ya: 2. 
- cS ya ceo 
pe ao = = 


Love Songs— White Earth Reservation 


MeEtopic ANALYSIS 


TONALITY 
ae Catalogue numbers. 

Ma OELOMGY ee occ <aie osc cies Soles Semis See oe Dae one 3 | 99,104,110 
RE OLSON LE ye see eee a ee Mee SE) mene a tenet ve 2 ohn 6 | 98,101, 106, 107, 262,275 

UL COE eB I ate ay a ea Nn 9 

TONE MATERIAL 

otnihunve-toned scales.) 28 5s poe |S eee een 1 | 104 
SRCOMURWeSLOMeGUSCMGse...8.c se cue tele udess sous tr eseeee ewe 1 | 262 
OCTAVE COLUDIELG a nemer eos ee See SO Se Ea eth 2 | 99,101 
Octave complete, except accond Aa eR) ae Be eee oe ae oS 1 | 275 
Octave complete exceptiseventh: - 22.2 2.5 ec cece se see oot eae en 1 | 98 
Minorimiad anamouniience: sc osee sss 5- dees sees.) Moe. 1 | 106 
Minoritrind second, andfourth= s-ce.e: coed al ce 2c noe dleccc lek 2 | 107,110 

LO Tass ee oe ee en See ee ee eS 9 
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Metopic ANALysis—Continued. 


BEGINNINGS OF SONGS 


aes Catalogue numbers. 
Berinning on the twellth. 25-2200 72 << .<=c-n-. oe ns ote ee eee 3 | 98, 262,275 
Bepinning on The Octave sas. nchcsesicg Satine s nas Sees Dosen wees 5 | 101,104, 106, 107,110 
Beginning on the third, .- 2.2046 secck cee tenon se sate eee ete 1 | 99 
A L'c) 1c le eine NS Breas Sect ten, hoe ot oa ely Sree se Ste ISA 9 


Buding onthe tonic. 534. eene obs eerie an eae ee ee aes | 6 | 101,106, 107, 110, 262, 275 


Hndinevoncthe Mith. “ose ots oc. see aw pac Soe eae ee eee | 2 | 98,99 
Ending onthe GRirds . «5-6. terete ee omc ate comes nana tas 1 | 104 


Hirst. progression: Upward o-oo: \-26 2 aces os eee acne cee eee 6 | 98,99, 101, 104, 262, 275 
Hirst. progression doOwnWards=32--.- 52> see e eee eee eee epee oes 3 | 106,107,110 
Motaly cote s se ae oe ee oe eee eee ne ee eee ae meee 9 
ACCIDENTALS 
Sonesicostainine mo accidentals, scons... 266 ssene- ae meee ae tee 4 | 104,106, 107,110 
' 
Sixp Rr aiseg Sh SEMIITOM Or eee atk re tare ee cen era ee ei ee alee } 3 | 101,262,275 
pn riherased\a seniitone ss ..< a. a5 sac a tee oe ae ee ae 1 | 99 
Fourth and seventh raised a semitone................--...------ 1 | 98 
BTR) Gea aioe S 2 ok Shee nya te er oe ee CRE Sh os teeta 9 
RuytHmic ANALYSIS 
Beginning on accented portion of measure..............--.------ 4 | 101, 104,107,110 
Beginning on unaccented portion of measure...........---.--.-- 5 | 98,99, 106, 262, 275 
Totals ae oF wlette. ns ote ace Ate sip See ee NO EA Oe Bie ae SERS See 9 . 
STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 
LARIMONIC.-\s Juin. 25 on de one sine poh ata ie een ae ened eee aeeeisios None 
MelOGiCS a.ck Soleo at dann cd qmy 2 eee os aan eee cee a See 9 


ATA/DIWIN’INA’GUMO’WIN (MOCCASIN-GAME SONGS) 


The moccasin game is the principal form of gambling practised by 
the Chippewa at the present time. <A characteristic of the moccasin- 
game songs worthy of special note is the combining of a rapid metric 
unit of drum with a slow metric unit of voice, strongly indicating 
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the elements of excitement and control which prevail in the game. 
Words may or may not be used, one instance being shown in which 
the words occur in different portions of the melody in the varying 
renditions of the song. 

The drumbeat of the moccasin game is a strongly accented stroke 
preceded by a very short unaccented stroke. 

In the moccasin game four bullets or balls are hidden under four 
moccasins. One bullet or ball is marked and it is the object of the 
opposing players to locate this with as few ‘‘guesses’”’ as possible. 
The whole village knows by the beat of the drum when a moccasin 
game is in progress, and the writer can testify to the energy with 
which the drum is beaten, having sat next to it for a long time, the 
crowd of interested spectators nearly falling over her head. There 
was very little air to breathe, but the discomfort was amply repaid 
by the interest of watching the faces of the players. 


No. 142 (Catalogue no. 112) 


Sung by MaIN’Ans 
VoIcE | = 192 
Recorded without drum 


_z—_(9— 2 ye re a 1. 5 
SS ee 
azz! zoisSerSere 


SaaEe eee eeeansaese= 


Analysis.—In this instance an attempt has been made to indicate 
the embellishing of a melody by means of small melody progressions. 
Certain tones were sung less than a semitone higher than the pitch 
indicated and are marked in the usual manner. This song has no 
words. The melody is of unusual freedom, progressing several times 
from the highest to the lowest tones. It is peculiar in that the first 
and last tones are the same. 
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No. 143 (Catalogue si! 181) 


Sung by AKI’waizi’ 
VoIcE a= 96 


Drum a= 116 


aye tps 2. calle, Sea 5 x 

: eas) pear | 9 ie ET | 

Sgt ees Pee ES SESS 
of Dp é Da fs 


Drum-rhythm 
Drum Al = 16 


= = = 


: —————— 
—S ee ee 
Analysis.—The accidental in this song is the lowered sixth, and it 

is worthy of note that the accidental was given with more firmness 
and better intonation than the other tones of the song. Four rendi- 
tions were secured, the rhythm being regularly maintained. The 


drum is very sharp and insistent, as in all the moccasin-game songs. 


No. 144. ‘‘Ir I am BEATEN’’ (Catalogue no. 203) 


Sung by Nira’miaca’Bo (‘‘ LEADER STANDING ’’) 
VoIcE = 104 
Drum — 120 


(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 143) 


= 5 Ty —. fe. - 
= sale eee ee See ee 
= — = : = : == 
ad ee = 
Nin - gi - wé ni-we - ni-go-yan z 
—_ e fe a 
Y A) 2 
9222S f= Se — 
Z b-g = Se == 
a ~@ aS 
ee ee eee Se as 
2S eee = SSS 
WORDS 
Nin/gagiwé’....... (eee be I will go home 
Minwe RAOV OR iS: cine ng eee ne If I am beaten 
NDT CONROE 2S eee wee ee After more articles 


Minawa/geatc’igeyan’...........-.. To wager 
c=) 
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Analysis.—Only the first two words appear on the phonograph 
record, yet five Indians were in the room when the song was recorded 
and they-all agreed that these were the proper words for the song. 
This is one of the instances in which the melody is evidently more 
important and constitutes more fully the identity of the song than 
the words. The melody shows great complexity of rhythm, a feat- 
ure to be expected from the nature of the words. The tones of the 
melody are those of the tonic triad. 


No. 145. ‘‘I HAvE Come AFTER YOUR STAKE”’ (Catalogue no. 224) 


Sung by Ga’GANDAC’ 


VoIcE As 69 
Drum J= 120 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 143 ) 


Nim -bi-na-di- nun ki - da- di- mi-nfin hi a ya 
ia E ° @ e +4 psec a) = 
2a a a = 
i SR EE RTS 
ni-ta-wa-ta-gi-yun @ ya 
WORDS 
INam/bina‘dintm’=-s22-+-4.4.+-----2 L have come after it 
Readegmilintss<3 292 eaeee esse ee: Your stake 
Nabari CUVWN o.oo S cictein  e'ed 3 oaks You good players 


Analysis—The rhythm expresses the idea of this song in a very 
interesting manner. The voice rhythm is slow, steady, and deter- 
mined, while the drum rhythm is the quick, energetic beat of the 
moccasin game. 


Moccasin-game Songs—White Earth Reservation 


Metopic ANALYSIS 
TONALITY 


Number 


of songs. Catalogue numbers, 


Majonitonatyereseracee ss \cec see lnc cose cee eeebs toe dewaeesdes 
Manion Ome Mh vitae ee eae ee Sows oe Sukins ce onascne cclsae so 


181, 203 


2 
2 | 112, 224 


MOtAle 2 suet ete ee neice wocltaadcn ceo tebeeasadec beds 4 
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Metopic ANALYsis—Continued. 


TONE MATERIAL 


oe Catalogue numbers. 

OCtave: COMPleter a. ce esate otha te a ee nie ee eee 35 fa Wi) 
Majonitrigdee e222. ce nis Sects ee ee eck ee Se ae Ones 1 | 203 
Major triad and sixth. 5- 320-2 S22 ns ne oe eno ee eee 1} 181 
Minor triad and sixth 2.2.5.0 ose se see oe ae ase ee cae eee ee ere 1 | 224 

Mo tales ee ewe. Costa des otek ok tee ec tee Pecan, Sees 4 

BEGINNINGS OF SONGS 
Berinning onitheltwellthts.as:- 822s eeens ure aeseok en ee eee 2 | 181, 203 
Beginning on ihe tenthes.<.2-fees sane a ee eae ees ieee eee 1 | 224 
Beeinming on thewsecon de = ase see ee ee eee ee 1 | 112 
= | 
Tobia Soot ace eae pees Snes eae eee ee eee ree 4 
ENDINGS OF SONGS 

ndingon thetonieta.<eer 5. - toe eee Oe a eee ot eeeee 3 | 112, 181,203 
Bn@ing onthe Giftht.i-2.6-e Stee eee Oe eee ee 1 | 224 

MOSAM Soo. 2 2 avs. oe <a eee eka sone Metin sees 4 

FIRST PROGRESSIONS 

ATS t PLOPTESSION UP aval a. ha cis treats aac acre teehee ote wawlooece 2 | 112, 181 
MAPS bi PLOPLeSssiON GOWMWard =. 2. ok asce - cccusetccccceumosees 2 | 203, 224 

Wobtals.: Seco ssc cce yes eee tice ae CO wee owodcnmeee 4 

ACCIDENTALS 
| 
Songsjcontainine nolaccidentals=== o-- ee... cee mene see aeee 3 | 112, 208, 224 
Sixth lowered-s Semiton@r<,. 2< Seca. a. senetean ace nee ean cen eee 1 | 181 
s 
Total Skee aneSs See oes Oe Pe ee oe ee ee eee 4 
RuytHMic ANALYSIS 

Beginning on accented portion of measure..............-....---- 2 | 181, 203 
Beginning vi unaccented portion of measure..............-.----- 2 } 112, 224 

POba. os cits elt cicta sete oe eee ee Te oe ree ee 4 
Metric unit of voice and drum different........................- 3 | 181, 203, 224 
Recorded without Grim cco. ope. cs coke ena ee eee ee 1 | 112 

Totallsn ot sates = pss ceed ee en ee ee ela eee See eee 4 
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SrructTuRAL ANALYSIS 


| Number 


a) € 
of songs. Catalogue numbers. 


LAr ONGC seen eee ae ees See see este stele staiesin aan cie'asin=| 2 | 181, 203 
WIE GG DOS tac cea ewe Se hao os De cae Gabe SSB LBS So SOS eao.COn pes ecm ae | 2 | 112, 224 
TM i bates, = op rene peli s US eis SS ee OG eee BOS ane pe See ae | 4 


UNCLASSIFIED SONGS 
No. 146. CaLL To THE DANCE (Catalogue no. 105) 


Sung by Kr’rcimak’wa 
VoIcE | — 80 


Recorded without drum 
iz ‘a is ae ‘= ae ee *_# 
ee 
223: Sa a Ske aT Se es 


oe cs ek a Seg ip gO Pn Fg 
a ee Pe 


po eS 
Oe ists ae alle a = fev: . a8 EMAL Mae SiG a atl ade a 
pe Se 


-8- -9- 
Sa ee Se ae ee ee ass a 
2S 2 Se ie 
This song is sung by riders upon ponies, who go through the village 
summoning the people to the dance. With his usual conscientious 
carefulness Ki/tcimak’wa sang this into the phonograph with the same 
shakiness of voice which would be produced by riding on his pony. 


Analysis.—The interest of this example lies in the rhythm of the 
song as a whole. One must have this in mind to appreciate how 
well it expresses the scene and the action of the rider going his rounds 
and summoning the people to the dance. Several renditions were 
given and the melody was accurately repeated. 

The song contains no rhythmic unit and the rhythm is remarkably 
continuous throughout. There is no ‘‘stopping place” in the mel- 
ody, yet the song as a whole can not be said to constitute a rhythmic 
unit; it simply reflects in its rhythm the motion of the pony and 
the general gayety of the scene. 

12692°—Bull. 45—10—1] 
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No. 147. ‘‘I Am As Brave As OTHER MEN”’ (Catalogue no, 109) 
Sung by Kr’ose’winI’NI (‘‘ GOOD HUNTER ”’ 
VoIcE g— 92 


Drum AES 92 


es z St == — > c a 
= 2G eee aes ‘3 3 J r os o—3 tS bes) ==! 
— = oe es 
WORDS 

Pra At We ic cae hee 2 ee ee ee Men who are brave and heroic 

Ene nimow td’ 3.25..el te oa ae ee As you esteem them to be 

MgO NS oice ects o arene Sr Se Pee Like them 

BL ay anv hie ae RE ony eee I also 

Inter RAO WO. -- sasee es a eee Consider myself to be 


This song is similar to no. 148 and shows the Indian’s manner of 
impressing his greatness on his fellow-men. 

A repetition of this song was secured after several months and 
was found to be particularly correct, even to the time as measured 
by the metronome. 


No. 148. ‘‘My Music REACHES TO THE Sky”’ (Catalogue no. 274) 


Sung by Ga/’rerrciar’cia 
Voice g- 104 
Drum a= 2 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111 ) 


2 a ne 
‘Gi «—_|-e—e a N1@ : = =! a a 
a == 
oP = —e = 6 = a eae =— = 
ge Se 
Ge da-min-a-we - we - cka-mfin e a-wadj-i - gi - 
= =e EM it meer 
se ier rae ie = 
Fimeee see gese = ipEscaiz Sle2e2 cee 
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WORDS 
Daminwe’weckamiin’............-- Music reaches 
BAG UY LG] “EVIL serene ee eet ee ar My 

Coils (spam ee eae re 8 Ag 2 ane To the sky 


This is one of the old songs. It was sung after all had assembled 
and just before they began to dance. It is said to have been a 
particular favorite. 

Analysis.—Attention is called to the high tones at the beginning 
of this song. Its structure is similar to that of the preceding song. 
The measures containing the words are slightly slower than the others, 
to permit clearness of enunciation. 


No. 149. LuLiasy (Catalogue no. 102) 


Sung by Mrs. MEE 
VoIcE a= 72 


Recorded without drum 


ea 


=. Se se a 14-2 ne : = O 
we we we we we we we we we etc. 
[2 = eee 


This lullaby is very old and is widely used among the Chippewa, 
the syllables we we we corresponding to the ‘“‘by by” of the white 
race. The rhythm of this, sung in slow time, is very soothing. 


No. 150. FAREWELL TO THE WARRIORS (Catalogue no. 103) 


Sung by Mrs. Mer 
VoIcE HS 76 : 
Recorded without drum 


ob ee eee ee 
SS 


Um-be a - ni - ma-djag wa-si - gi - di - ja - min 
oN 
~ a= (oN 
T 3 —— 73 =| | 
BP _ ae =i He se | 
Geos ( Ca eee te 
yawi a ya wi a ya ya wi a ya wia a 
WORDS 
ALOMirari ey ee pemmee te aes as choke ths Care 2 oe Come 
Fi ATS) eee en re er It is time for you to depart 
Waseda Mila. s. so2 5.2. ee ee We are going a long journey 


This is a very old song. The writer has talked with those who heard 
it sung long ago, when a war party left the little Chippewa village. 
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It was the custom for the women to accompany the warriors a short ~ 
distance, all singing this song; later the song would be heard again, 
faintly at first, then coming nearer as the women returned alone, 
singing still, but taking up the burden of loneliness which is woman’s 
share in war. 


Analysis.—Only one other song in the present collection no, 126 
(catalogue no. 229) contains the interval of a whole tone between 
the seventh and eighth. This interval adds greatly to the effect of 
the song. The melody is of rare beauty, and is very graceful, despite 
the wide intervals at the beginning. 


No. 151. Sone or THANKS FoR A Pony (a) (Catalogue no. 91) 
Sung by CaGAn’ast—(‘‘ ENGLISHMAN ’”’) 

VoIcE _— 96 

Drum J= 160 

(Double drum-beai, accented ) 


pS aed 


No. 152. Sone or THANKS FOR A Pony (0) (Catalogue no. 92) 


Sung by CAGAN/ASI 
VoIcE = 104 
Drum 2 104 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


oar - f = es 
ee 


SS EES Se ee | We a - 
Prt ee bs Ro 


oe ee - c = ee 
Se a see ada area are at 
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No. 153. Sone oF THANKS FOR A Pony (c) (Catalogue no. 93) 


Sung by CAGAN’ASI 
Voice g— 104 
Drum ale 104 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


oa spect e Staite trite 


Analysis.—This is a set of three songs which are sung when a pony 
is given away at a dance. The transaction would not be considered 
complete unless these or similar songs were sung. This rendition 
contains no words. A repetition of the same songs on another 
reservation contains the words ‘‘The pony is mine.” 

Attention is called to the syncopation in the second song. This 
is unusual, but was accurately given and repeated. 


Unclassified Songs— White Earth Reservation 


Metopic ANALYSIS 


TONALITY 


| Number 


| of songs. Catalogue numbers. 

NE OTRLON A ys ters cca cent emeeete see ada sien thin emeecoee 2 3 | 93, 102,274 
MEI OMSbOTIAN ype ace Sones eke ee pe ene eet soem cis aeake 5 | 91,92, 103, 105, 109 

Fleet hey layne ere eee ne eene a sek eee ean emamaghibomejieae 8 

TONE MATERIAL 

HOM akve-tONCUSCAlE Ss sss an eae onan law ose ereakaeemeacs 4 1 | 102 
PeCOMGMIVe-fOMed:SCAlGl a4. sauae settee a aoe se hen eae eles eens cays 1 | 105 
Mas OTHiniRdvan Gi Sincthi se 2 ee cm co aia SE so ome ect 2 | 93,274 
Oclavercompletelexcept sixth= 55.5. J.cecseace cee ee teen 1 | 92 
Othercomibinationsioh tones... eon. she ode.n coe 5 oes eee ee ee 3 | 91,103, 109 

ISON ere erece oeneie eee ee a tn Si Neo as SA tes ATS SPs ct 8 


IBPeima AON He LOMICH 1c), 25 aoa ashe ee baw acceceene cee] 
Leelee ave Tors (oy si] AC 60 Ve Berar eee SS Sg ee Se eee a 
Berm ovOnine Clay Gr, 1 Soo- = 0 cect os wee hones Soe Ses ance 
Beginmineronune elev enti. 9. 2+. oes nat see jee fee ccd 
Beane OusDhe MEN Ghee oni ad See. Ste oc ouekcicciseemeesdee 


= eS eS bw bd 
ive) 
w 


a A portion of this melody lies above the keynote and a portion below it. 
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Metopic ANAtysis—Continued. 
ENDINGS OF SONGS 


ne Catalogue numbers. 
Endingion the tonica-. <2. e hase e oe as ee ee 5 | 92,102, 103, 109,274 
Ending onthe fifth. 222.2 sa. eee er ee ee nae eee 2 | 91,105 
Ending on thejthird 2s. kee oe 8 ee eee 1 | 93 
"Potel oee BNI nS Seen ed ee Se een 8 


Birst progression UpPwara - =ss 2222s Sess. Sess Le at Sa 4 | 92,102,103, 274 
inst progression downward... 2 Ge-2 22 pee meee ee 4 | 91,93, 102,105 

Motels Mesos Co see See eee eno eae Oe ee eee Soe 8 | 

. ACCIDENTALS 

Songs containing accidentals a5. Sete ae cee eee 6 | 92,93, 102, 103, 105,274 
Reurth raised: a semitone==.--) oe sere, tase ese ee 1 | 109 
Second owered:a semitone. 27 3525 = es eeee oo Saaee ee eee 1 | 91 

Totalld.oc ss ec- dese ee cs Se seen es oe eee eee eee 8 


Ruytumic ANALYSIS 


| 
Beginning on accented portion of measure. ..............------ | 5 | 91,92, 105, 109, 274 
Beginning on unaccented portion of measure. ...........--.--- 3 | 93,102, 103 
TROYES ce eters cin & SO ee ee Ree oe eI ee Ree ae 8 | 
Metric unit of voice and drum the same.-.-...........--.-.---- | 3 | 92,93, 109 
Metric unit of voice and drum different. ...................... 2 | 91,274 
Recorded without drum... 2.4. --2 5. sees eS a ee 3 | 102,103,105 
POT a. ocean apn enecrasee ceerete ote cis cUeeer eee teen aeee 8 
STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 
anmoniessa: ok fan was Pe ee eee eee ee Maneeemiee BER OE None 
Melodie~ Ss. oa. see's sek ies ores eee ee eee eee ee reece ee 8 


SOCIAL SONGS ON RED LAKE RESERVATION 


DESCRIPTION OF THE Dances, COSTUMES, AND CELEBRATION ON JULY 
4,6, AND 7, 1908 


On the evening of July 2, 1908, the writer reached the Red Lake 
reservation in northern Minnesota for the purpose of studying the 
music of the Chippewa Indians during the Fourth of July celebration.. 

A large number of the Indians had already assembled and tipis 
were hourly added to the groups surrounding the field where the 
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dances were to be held. The conical cloth tipi prevailed, smoke- 
stained and weatherworn, but a few white tents were pitched at a 
little distance, showing their occupants to be slightly removed from 
the older Indian life. Very close together were the tipis of the 
‘“‘old timers.’’ No one need be ignorant of what took place in his 
neighbor’s tipi, although the openings were never exactly opposite 
each other. 

The work of putting up the tipi was usually done by the women, 
and it was interesting to watch the care with which they erected the 
three main poles, tied these together near the top, laying the other 
poles upon their intersection; finally they put one pole in each corner 
of the smoke-hole flaps of the cloth, spreading the cover neatly over 
the framework thus constructed, fastening it together over the door, 
and tying it to the stakes at the ground. 

The Indians in the camp numbered about 200, while many more 
were visiting friends at the agency village. 

This celebration was conducted entirely by the Indians, solely for 
their own pleasure. A subscription had been made by the traders, 
agency employees, and leading ‘‘ mixed bloods,” which provided food 
for the camps and prizes for the contest, but the management rested 
with the Indians. There were no formal exercises and no speeches 
by white men; indeed, the writer was the only white person there, 
except the agency employees. 

The evening of July 3 found all in readiness. A rope marked off 
the large dancing circle and outside this were ranged various lemonade 
stands and a platform for dancing provided with a covering of green 
boughs. 

Although firecrackers were for sale at the stores they seemed to 
have little attraction for the Indians. Some little boys solemnly 
fired a few crackers in a secluded lane, and two rockets ascended 
from the space in front of the Chippewa trading store. Aside from 
this a dignified silence prevailed. 

The writer was awake early on the morning of July 4. It was 3 
o’clock; the red dawn lay close to the pine trees in the east, and 
from the Indian camp arose the deep throb of a drum. Never was 
national holiday ushered in more impressively. He who sat beside 
the drum greeted in his own way that which his race honored 
before they ever saw the Stars and Stripes, and in their tipis his 
kinsmen waked to say ‘‘the day is come.” 

After breakfast the women were chatting good naturedly over 
their cooking fires. From one tipi came the jingle of sleigh bells 
as a brave handled the costume he had prepared for the occasion; 
near the door of another lay a bundle of bright beaded trappings; 
everywhere were the dogs and the babies. 
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It was about 10 o’clock when the parade started. There were 
no carriages with smiling, bowing speakers prepared to instruct and 
inspire. About fifty Indians were riding. Their costumes were bright 
with beadwork and gay streamers adorned the ponies. One man had 
swathed his pony in a huge American flag, and thus garbed it walked 
in the rear, following the procession like the spirit of a soldier’s horse 
slain in the border wars. 

The little parade took its way down the hill, across the bridge, 
and up to the agent’s office. The leading men drew up their horses 
in a circle before the door, and each made a patriotic little speech 
to the agent; then they filed out of the inclosure and across the 
bridge once more, stopping before one of the stores, where the same 
programme was repeated. This finished, they went to the other 
store, a crowd following in their wake. (See pl. 12.) 

It was considered that the day was formally and properly opened, 
and the procession jingled away to the camp. 

The noonday sun shone hotly down, dogs and babies sought the 
shady side of the tipis, yet a general sense of joyous expectancy 
filled the air. Soon the beat of the drum was heard in the direc- 
tion of the dancing circle with a low, vibrating he he as the singers 
practised around the drum, a shelter of boughs being provided for 
their protection. 

The war dance began about 2 o’clock. Only a few were present 
at first, but soon dignified figures were seen coming from the tipis, 
each wrapped in a bright blanket or bedquilt. An Indian on his 
way to the dance does not stop to parley or to greet his friends; 
he sees nothing but the pole which rises high in the center of the 
circle, and he hears nothing but the throb of the drum. The lead- 
ing chief, Nae’tawab’, did not join the war dance at first. A chair 
was placed for him at one side of the circle, but he did not hasten 
his entry. 

Throughout this celebration the costumes were more primitive 
than those seen on other reservations. The difference consisted in a 
more extensive use of feathers, shell, bone, and horsehair in the 
decorations. Only two or three men wore felt hats. The wearing 
of the hat in the dance constitutes a sharply defined line of demar- 
cation between the full-blood and the mixed-blood Indian. On other 
reservations black felt hats were wound with red yarn, stuck with 
bright feathers, and adorned with yards of ribbon brilliant and 
varied in hue, but no such motley garb marred the dignity of the 
Red Lake dancers. Everyone wore some head covering, but it was 
of native construction. Stiff moose hair, dyed and fastened on a small 
wooden frame, constituted a popular headdress. In shape this resem- 
bled a huge flat rosette on top of the head with a strip extending 
down the back of the head to the neck and with one or two heron 
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INDIAN PARADE 


INDIAN DANCE 


THE FOURTH OF JULY AT RED LAKE AGENCY 
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feathers erect on the top. For fastening this on the head it is nec- 
essary to braid a small lock of hair on top very tightly, pass it 
through a little hole in the wooden frame of the headdress, and 
secure it by slipping a wooden peg through the braid. Some wore a 
band of fur around the head, and to this part of a horse’s mane or 
tail was often attached. One man wore a headdress composed en- 
tirely of long feathers dyed in bright colors, fastened to a cloth in 
such a way that they waved in every breeze and even hung before 
his face, almost hiding it from view. 

Brown woven underwear was a favorite foundation for a costume, 
over which was worn the beadwork consisting of the breechcloth and 
leggins and two large flat pockets with broad bands over the oppo- 
site shoulder, all of black velvet, on which the white and colored 
beads showed effectively. Beaded moccasins completed this por- 
tion of the costume. Sleigh bells were a favorite decoration, a band 
of them being fastened around each knee and strings of bells to 
the waist in the back. One large bell was often worn on each ankle. 
Many dancers wore the skins of raccoons or long ribbon streamers 
at their elbows; some had the tails of raccoons dragging from their 
moccasin heels. A few wore sleeveless velvet jackets beautifully 
beaded and with these broad belts of beadwork with knife pouches 
on the hip. Small round mirrors were effectively used, being sewed 
on bands of cloth to form necklaces. One man wore an ‘‘ephod”’ 
of red cloth thickly strewn with little mirrors; this garment, which 
was shield-shaped in the back and square in the front, being slipped 
over the head, is an article of Chippewa apparel which is rarely seen. 
One dancer wore the entire body of an eagle around his neck and 
another had that of a huge blackbird on which he had fastened 
dots of white. Still another had two strings of claws fastened 
across his forehead and temples. Several wore necklaces of bone 
with beautifully polished clam shells as ornaments in the front; 
others wore the broad silver armlets which were given to the Indians 
in the early days. The faces of all were gaily painted. Altogether 
it was a brilliant assemblage which sat around the dancing circle. 
Some were smoking the red stone pipe with stem of willow; others 
were sitting quiet, wrapped in their bright quilts, but when the 
familiar he he was heard from the singers at the drum they rose 
with a rush like a flock of bright birds. Most of the dancers carried 
some object in the right hand—a turkey-wing fan, a bow with 
arrows, a stone ax, or one of the old clubs to which scalps were once 
fastened. One club had a wisp of horsehair dangling unpleasantly 
from it. These objects were used in the gestures, which form a 
conspicuous feature of the dancing, as the dancers point to some 
imaginary enemy in the distance, to a fancied footprint on the 
eround, or to the peaceful summer sky. When the dancing had 
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continued for some time the chief, Nae’tawab’, entered the circle, 
wrapped in a cotton blanket of large pink plaid. Smiling to all, he 
took the chair placed for him and threw back his blanket, disclosing 
a magnificent suit of beadwork. 

Then began the formal reception of the visiting Indians. This 
took the form of speeches interspersed with war dances, the speeches 
being impromptu in the old Indian style. 

Nae’tawab’ went across the circle to a row of visiting Indians and 
shook hands with each, giving some pleasant word of greeting. They 
did not rise when thus addressed. After Nae’tawab’ had returned 
to his seat the drum gave out the rhythm of the war dance, and with 
an exclamation of How how the men sprang to their feet and danced 
around the drum, each man dancing alone and using his favorite 
gestures and fancy steps. This gives unlimited scope for the exhi- 
bition of individual skill and proficiency. In these dances the men 
did not all move in the same direction; often those nearest the drum 
circled toward the east while an outer circle moved toward the west. 

As soon as all were seated a speech was made by an Indian from 
the White Earth reservation. He said: ‘‘My friends, there are many 
white people in the part of the country from which we come and we 
follow many of their ways when we are at home, but I want to tell 
you that we have come to this celebration as Indians, not as white 
men. We wish to be Indians in everything while we are with you and 
we want you to think of us only as Indians, like those of the old days. 
I have done.” 

The seated braves said How how how, and then danced again. 

After this another man made a speech saying, ‘‘My friends, about 
a month ago my little daughter died. I have been very sad ever 
since; but as I am with you all here to-day I forget my sorrow and 
am entirely happy again. I have done.” 

The braves said How how how, and danced again. 

There was no apparent order in these speeches. The speakers 
walked back and forth before their little audience, using simple 
gestures and sometimes waiting to hear How how after a particu- 
larly telling sentence. Patriotic speeches were made exhorting the 
Indians to appreciation of the day and emphasizing the fact that 
their gathering formed a part of a great celebration which extended 
all over the United States. 

Nae’tawab’ reserved his speech until the last, delivering with great 
oratorical effect a speech such as a chief should make. He stated 
especially that there would be no festivities on the following day, as 
it was Sunday, and he wished his people to show due respect to the 
Ruler of All by strictly observing the day. 

Then they danced for the rest of the day, singing the various war- 
dance songs familiar to Chippewa on the several reservations. 
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At about 8 o’clock in the evening the sound of the drum was heard. 
A crowd from the camp was moving toward an old store, Nae’tawab’ 
leading and the drum in the midst. Before this building they stopped 
and began to dance around the drum, all singing the high droning 
melody of the ‘‘begging dance.’”’ Soon a shifting of the crowd showed 
that they were going toward the Chippewa trading store. Nae’tawab’ 
was the leader, dancing and waving a little flag. Standing before 
the store he faced the Indians, dancing with all his might and urging 
them to sing louder and louder. Soon the trader brought out a box 
of oranges which he distributed; then the melody changed slightly to 
the ‘‘thanks-for-a-gift’’ song, and the crowd passed on to another store, 

The scene presented a picture never to be forgotten. <A bright 
light from the store windows flooded the grotesque crowd, while 
beyond were the gathering shadows of the night. Nae’tawab’, 
growing more and more excited, was on the platform before the store 
waving his flag and dancing. His suit of beaded velvet glistened in 
the light and his dancing was wonderfully graceful. 

Later they took their way up the hill toward the camp. Singing 
their strange, high melody, they vanished in the night and only the 
song remained. 

On Sunday the camp was quiet. Monday morning saw the fes- 
tivities resumed. Dancing began about 10 o’clock and lasted until 
late at night. The feast was one of the chief events of this day and 
consisted of boiled beef and soup. The beef is cut in pieces the size 
of a man’s hand and boiled until there is very little taste in it. 
When served, it is dry and can be taken in the fingers. The broth 
is served separately as a drink, some of it being taken home by the 
people, who bring little pails for the purpose. 

At this dance a huge kettle containing the meat was brought into 
the dancing circle. One of the men in charge of the feast then 
selected five or six of the older men and led them one at a time to the 
kettle, where they seated themselves and began to eat. The first 
men thus selected were not in dancing costume, and the writer was 
told that they were thus honored because of their bravery in the old 
days. When one of them had finished eating he selected someone 
from the circle to take his place at the kettle, leading him forward 
with some little pleasantry. The Chippewa are a people whose 
smiles come very readily when they are at ease and with their friends. 
Portions of the meat were also passed to those who sat in the dancing 
circle, and the kettle was removed when the feast was finished and 
the dance resumed. 

On Monday a pony was given away. It was done very simply. 
A ‘‘woman’sdance’’? was in progress, and a woman walked across the 
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circle and handed a little stick to a man, who took it and danced with 
her. The writer was told that he afterward gave her an equivalent 
in beadwork. It is the invariable custom that a valuable gift must 
receive an equal return and such an exchange at a dance is usually 
arranged between the parties beforehand. 

The principal ‘‘woman’s dance” was held on Tuesday. Almost 
every woman brought a bag of gifts. This she laid on the ground 
beside her. In beginning this dance the drum gave the proper 
rhythm and the singers began one of the ‘‘woman’s-dance”’ songs. 
Three young men rose together and rushed across the circle with the 
swoop peculiar to Chippewa dancers when making a concerted move- 
ment. Stopping in front of three women, they danced before them, 
laid down their gifts, and then rushed back again, seating themselves 
and instantly looking as though nothing had occurred. During the 
dance it is not customary for a man to ask a woman to dance unless 
she has previously asked him to do so. This was evidently a kind 
of preliminary demonstration. It was half an hour before the dance 
was fairly started. At first the circle was small, only large enough 
to reach around the drum, but later it occupied the larger part of 
the inclosure. In this dance the people faced the drum, moving 
slowly, the women with a sidewise shuffling step, the men often using 
the step of the war dance. 

The ‘‘woman’s dance’ is a merry one, and this was for pleasure 
rather than for the gifts, so it was continued longer than usual. If an 
exchange of gifts is the important part, it is arranged that each dance 
shall last only two or three minutes, the dancers then seating them- 
selves and gifts being once more presented. The gifts at this dance 
consisted principally of calico, though some large pieces of beadwork 
and one pony were given away. Nae’tawab’ presented his pink plaid 
blanket to one of the women. It is the custom for a dancer to hold 
aloft the gift he or she has received that all may see it. To the 
spectator this is more interesting when the gifts are more varied and 
frequent, consisting of pipes, bead pouches, bead chains, strings of 
sleigh bells, and beaded jackets. The writer has even seen a man on 
a similar occasion ‘‘dance away” his beaded velvet costume, one 
piece at a time, finally leaving the circle wrapped in a blanket. 

The dancing, which began in the morning, was continued with little 
intermission until after midnight. The scene was lighted by a full 
moon, round and red above the pine trees. Hour after hour was 
heard the tireless throb of the drum and the shrill voices of the 
singers; at last they ceased and the camp fell asleep—all but the dogs, 
which barked until nearly daybreak. At last they too were quiet, and 
one was reminded of the words of an old Chippewa war song, ‘‘When 
the dogs are still I will be ready to do mischief.”” A gray light strug- 
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gled across the sky. It was the hour most dreaded in Indian warfare, 
the hour when so many terrible attacks were made. Yet in forget- 
fulness of the past and without fear of the future the little village 
slept. 

THE SINGERS OF Rep LAKE 


The personality of an Indian singer must be taken into considera- 
tion when analyzing his songs. This is the more important if the 
singers are of a primitive type. Under such conditions one en- 
counters strongly marked individualities, each of which may offer 
its particular sort of song or sing familiar songs in its own par- 
ticular way. 

The songs secured at Red Lake are placed in their several classes, 
but a description of the singers is herewith presented, in order that 
those who wish to judge a song by the personality of the singer may 
have an opportunity of doing so. 

Six singers were employed, and 48 songs recorded, this material 
being representative of the culture on this reservation. 


1, GI’ WITA’BINES (“SPOTTED BIRD’”’) 


This singer was a man about 50 years old, who combined the old 
and the new modes of Indian life and thought. He spoke English 
fluently and sent his children to the government schools, yet his 
special pride was his singing, which he said-was in the ‘‘regular old 
Indian way.” 

These facts regarding his personality must be taken into considera- 
tion in an estimate of his songs. 

He recorded 18 songs, 6 of which were major and 12 minor in 
tonality. ‘They were divided as follows: 6 moccasin-game songs, 3 
woman’s dances, 2 war songs, 2 old scalp dances, 1 song concerning 
a vision, 1 song concerning an historical event, and 3 repetitions of 
songs secured elsewhere. 

All the songs except the first one were accompanied by the drum. 
In most instances the repetitions of the song filled the entire phono- 
eraph cylinder. 

The value of this series of 18 records lies in its relation to the style 
of Indian singing as well as to accurate preservation of melodies. 
Gi’wita’binés varied the songs which he sang five or six consecutive 
times, frequently repeating certain phrases or the last half of the song, © 
and embellishing the melody. In transcribing these songs that portion 
of the record has been selected on which the song was evidently sung 
through once in a direct way, no attempt being made to transcribe 
variations therefrom which were clearly made for effect. 

It is worthy of note that in these songs the pulse of the measure 
beginning is always repeated accurately, no matter how much the 
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subdivision of the count, the less important melody progressions, 
or the order of phrases may vary. The significance of this can be 
appreciated only after an examination of the songs, and those who 
wish to follow closely this study of rhythm may tap the rhythm of 
the songs with a pencil, following the note values as definitely as 
possible. It is not necessary that one should be able to hear men- 
tally the melody; the general progression can be seen by the posi- 
tion of the notes on the staff. 

In these, as in songs previously considered, the tempo of the drum 
is steadily maintained, the tempo of the voice varying somewhat 
from the metronome indication. 

The special points of interest in this group are: 

(1) Two songs on the second five-toned scale, nos. 80 and 169. 

(2) Two songs based on the tonic and submediant chords, nos. 
186 and 159. 

(3) A slow melody with a very quick drum, no. 171. 

(4) A song interrupted by sharp ejaculations repeated on the 
same tone, no. 176. 

(5) Range of the singer’s voice from C sharp on the bass clef to 
B on the treble clef. Many songs have the compass of a twelfth. 

(6) A rhythm of three pulses of the drum equivalent to two of the 
melody, a rhythm in which the pulse of the drum has no apparent 
relation to that of the melody, a practice of letting the drum follow 
the voice and of using an accented sixteenth note followed by a 
dotted eighth are of frequent occurrence, but are found in the work 
of other singers also. 


2. WABEZIC’ (“‘MARTEN’’) 


Wabezic’ was a most interesting character. He was part Cree and 
belonged to the Pembina band living farther north, but he married a 
Chippewa woman and now lives at the village of Sandy River, on 
the Red Lake reservation. He could neither speak nor understand 
English. Wabezic’ was short in stature and different,in feature from 
the Chippewa. He was a wiry, active little man, with quick, keen 
eyes, a good dancer, and had the general appearance of a man accus- 
tomed to depend on his own resources. He said that he was named 
Wabezic’ because he was so small. 

This singer gave twelve songs, five of which were major and six 
minor in tonality. One was so wandering as to suggest a possibility 
that it was incorrectly remembered. It is transcribed, however, as 
it was sung. The main characteristics of these songs are the per- 
sistence with which the drum beat follows the voice, the frequent 
descent of the minor third, and the tenacity with which the rhythm 
is maintained even when the melody is imperfectly repeated, 
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This singer was an excellent subject, but it was difficult for him to 
sing so many songs without preparation; thus some of the songs. 
are sung more firmly and repeated more accurately than the others. 


3. G’VNAWIGI’CIG (“EAGLE DAY”) 


‘This singer was an old man who could neither speak nor under- 
stand English and was almost totally blind. He sang seven songs, 
six of which were minor and the other merged into minor at the 
close. He was a typical old Indian and most of his songs are of 
value. 

Musically these songs differ little from those of Wabezic’. 


4. GAGE’/BINES (“THE EVERLASTING BIRD”) 


This singer was a young man, a mixed-blood, who had a pleasing 
voice and a particularly agreeable manner, both in singing and 
speaking. His features suggested the possibility of some negro 
ancestry and his songs have a suggestion of the plaintive quality 
and peculiar swing of negro melodies. 

He sang the plaintive songs so well that he was encouraged to 
keep to that style; he gave eight songs in all, five of which were love 
songs and the other three woman’s dances. 

It is noteworthy that two of the most plaintive songs were major 
in tonality. Three of the songs were major, three were minor, 
and two were duplicates. 

These songs have a wide range, some of them having a compass 
of a twelfth. The love songs usually begin on a high note and the 
minor third is much used in the descending progression. 


5. WILLIAM PRENTISS 


This singer was a young man, one of the best dancers and also 
considered one of the best singers. He spoke English freely and 
was very intelligent. He only sang two songs. One (no. 187) 
was the ‘“‘begging song” used on the evening of July 4; the other 
(no. 174) is of interest, as the rhythm so closely resembles that of 
negro music. Both the songs given by this singer were minor in 
tonality. 

6. JOHN MARK 

This young man recorded only one song. This shows an inter- 
esting rhythm and a graceful melody, but as the voice was not 
adapted to the phonograph no further records were made. The 
importance of rhythm is shown by the fact that singers who recorded 
only a few songs usually gave songs of very peculiar rhythm. This 
suggests that the rhythm is more readily remembered than the mel- 
ody. It has already been noted that in renditions of the same song 
by different singers the rhythm shows less variation then the melody. 
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In all the songs recorded at Red Lake the intonation is most 
accurate on the octave and fifth (or twelfth) and most noticeably 
uncertain on the fourth and seventh. Accidentals are usually given 
with special firmness and accuracy. Secondary accents are seldom 
found; thus the songs are divided into measures of 2-4 rather than 
4—4 time. 

The rhythmic peculiarities of certain songs, which resemble the 
rhythmic peculiarities of negro music, may be traceable to a vestige 
of negro ancestry among the Chippewa of northern Minnesota. 
Similarly, the melodic as well as the rhythmic features of certan 
songs, which suggest what is commonly known as ‘‘Scotch music,” 
may be traceable to songs heard years or even generations ago from 
Seotch traders, many of whom were connected with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. This is offered as a tentative explanation. If it be 
true, it is an interesting point that both these elements should have. 
left a rhythmic stamp on the music of a locality. The melodic 
resemblance is less important, as the tonality commonly known as the 
“Seotch scale” is found in the music of many primitive peoples. 


Wark SonGS 


No. 154 (Catalogue no. 131) 
Sung by Gi’/wira’BINES 


Recorded without drum 


ee Sees reese 


- @ 
r | a } 
ae ee 
eee 3 e a 
—— eee 


b aS ae 
E See = = == Sete aa = i 


- —+ 
Ce wesee ao 


Analysis.—This song was said to come from Standing Rock, South 
Dakota, and is one of the Sioux songs adopted by the Chippewa, 
though always credited to the Sioux. No words were used. The 
song was sung four times, without the drum. The length of the notes 
of the first ten measures varied slightly in the renditions, but from the 
tenth measure to the close the rhythm was regular and the tempo as 
indicated, J=80. It is a peculiar rhythm, which makes the exact- 
ness of its repetition more interesting. In each rendition the differ- 
ence between the flat and the natural in the fourth measure from the 
last is worthy of note. 
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No. 155. “‘INstpE THE CAVE” — (Catalogue no. 140) 


Sung by Gi’wira’BINEs 
VoIcE ° == 132 


Drum P = 132 


Gavan sal 
SSS an = 


-~o. 

A- Eee ka -mi-gaug e a- bi-dog ni-mi-co-mis 
22585 S22 SSS ase aace| 
Sa Ee a | a ee | ——— C a i 
WORDS 

Apickwe’kamigaug’........-.....- Inside the cave 
yu) CTs Fes Aa mai cy ee ie RN eee That is where, it seems, 
MAGIC a MOIS SS! 6. oso oe 2s es My grandfather is 


This is a very old song. The phonograph record was played for a 
man on the White Earth reservation, who recognized it at once and 
said ‘‘That is an old Chippewa war-dance song of the days before 
they were friendly with the Sioux.’ 


Analysis.—This song was sung five times and in four of these ren- 
ditions the last part is repeated as marked. 

The beat of the drum is in quarter notes, preceded by an unac- 
cented stroke. 


No. 156_ (Catalogue no. 172) 


Sung by Grnawiercie 
Voce = 92 
Drum e = 96 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 1) 


Rear iy 
eS ee 


reas eer 


eS ee 


This song shows a very rapid drum beat with a slow melody 
rhythm. In the beat of the drum we find an impetus to quickened 
pulse and rapid action, while the slower melody rhythm suggests con- 
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trol and restraint. It is worthy of note that the tones marked (- 
were prolonged equally in each repetition, but not sufficiently to be 
indicated by a note value. 


No. 157 (Catalogue no. 173) 
Sung by Gr’nawiar’cia 
VoIcE g=—168 
Recorded without drum 
ce a = = = eae | = See 
Ere C = i = EE ss gs eee 
fo 2 ‘ a + ~~ ie ics 


54, fee eee ee ae 

Eee er aris ee eee 
This song contains three instances of a sixteenth note accented and 

followed by a dotted eighth. This subdivision of the count thus far 


has been found only at Red Lake and is not a characteristic of Chip- 
pewa music. 


No. 158 (Catalogue no. 178) 
Sung by Gr’nawiercie 


VOICE s= 104 


Recorded without drum 
BE topes aaa rreeaerric=| 


This, a short song, was sung seven times with no material variation. 


No. 159. ScaLtp Sone (Catalogue no. 146) 


Sung by Gi’wira’BINES 
VoIcE ae 104 
Drum = 116 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


: Saisie ee ee ee 
iy ees ee sieaesie a 
BUEearaa ae eeesre sas Sear 


Analysis —This song contains only the tones of the fourth five- 
toned scale on G and ends on the third tone of that key, and the only 
two chords agreeable to the melody are the tonic and submediant 
chords. This melody is characterized also by the descent of the minor 
third. There is no interval in the song larger than the minor third. 
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No. 160. ScaLp Sone (Catalogue no. 147) 


Sung by Gi’wira’BINES 
VOICE = 120 
Drum = 120 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


oe eee eee et 
ag = = = = = ——a =="=s 
ene ce erates =—>_ 
-9- 2 
3 Fie eee ane =a; ef-ejf—e 8 
pose E oe SS eese 


—- 
oe eed 


Analysis —This song was sung four times, and no two renditions 
are identical, the differences consisting mainly in the interpolation 
of long repetitions of the same tone and in a variety of ornamental 
phrases. The rendition selected for transcription is the « one contain- 
ing the least of such material. 


No. 161. ScaLe Sone (Catalogue no. 167) 


Sung by WABEZzIC’ 
VOICE a= 112 


Drum = Ie 


) 
) 


a ee eee =3 oe 
bh - ee = e e -9-0-8— 
eo a a 


gat SS ced Bo | e ae Os aaa at @- 9-9 = 
es eee eee 

ea o o o —— a = i 
22S SSS a2) sss >— || 
ees) ean So == E Se ae 


Analysis.—This song contains only the tones of the minor chord, 
and the fourth of the scale, which is used as a passing tone. It was 
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sung four times. 
repeated exactly. 
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The intonation was wavering but the rhythm was 
The record shows the drum to be perceptibly 


behind the voice, yet having the same metric unit. 


No. 


VOICE e — 108 


162. 


Sung by WaBEzIc’ 


“THe Sky REPLIES” 


(Catalogue no. 166) 


Drum ple 108 
( Se similar to No. 111) 
aor a 
gL Soman ee 
or aae. | PESese et fee ESS 
pa Sele BE Spee 


= 


SES ee ee a 
EE ee a ve a 7a eee = =a E rte oo «| o—-6|s_} 
WORDS 
Weja’wickwago’deg............- The blue, overhanging 

RiGGl eee oe es OE tS Ace ES Sky 
Nima* pomiew tin’ 220) Sop ee sss 1, Answers me back 


The singer said that he once killed a Sioux and sang this song with 
the scalp. 

This song was sung very firmly, without hesitation, and with 
intonation. The three records are identical in every respect. 
drum beat always followed the voice. The words were not 
clearly enough to be transcribed. 


good 
The 
sung 
War Songs—Red Lake Reservation 

ANALYSIS 


MELopIc 


TONALITY 


| 
| 
| Number of | Catalogue numbers. 


| songs. 
Mavor' tonality: < :2.255.15.3cee eee en ae be aoe ee ee 1 | 140 
Mintorstonalitye cece ao. ote. oc eee ee Ge aES ee Ae ee | 7 | 146, 147, 166, 167, 172,173,178 
Beginning major and ending minor...-..__-- Foe audes aes 1 | 131 
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Metopic ANALYsis—Continued. 
TONE MATERIAL 


Number of 
songs. Catalogue numbers. 
Wounrtintiwe-toned scaledes presets lcm. n ee acthesenie cceeese nn 1 | 140 
Second: h ve-toned scales. tg enna eas sate ose os oe eee 2 | 172,178 
Minoriphird andeounphies see tees eee 8 eee eg nL | ens) 
Minontniadbandetonriheee desc .s cakes etc eee cane 2 | 147,167 
Othercomibina tions Ol LOMeSs.a-c. coc cesees Sees oeesbciecce ec 3 | 131, 146, 166 
LUCID SA sec See sete ce hee a ee ne ee Re aes toe a 9 
BEGINNINGS OF SONGS 
BRITA OCONEE MO OC UA RE eat aoe oe aoe Sakic secede se cto 7 | 146, 147, 166, 167, 172, 173,178 
TEXEVENH COUN GEA TON Gh HOLS) 32011110 bse ye N Se, O eo e 1 | 140 
-Beginning major'and ending minor..............---------+-..- 1 | 131 
Vesti eee er tee et rah Sehnts okies, aac a SG Moiercnym aisle s’ela 9 
ENDINGS OF SONGS 
JSS UTEAG TAROT eee ane Se aan See Ek SOE Oe ee Sees Saeres 9 | 
ACCIDENTALS 
Songs containinemoaccidentals +. ..25202.252. hos esses. | 9 | 
FIRST PROGRESSIONS 
NES MPEOLTOSSION UIP WAL Cassa acetic cwez ons ank Soc ced sO eae eteg es 4 | 131, 146,172,173 
arsispnoeression GOWRWALG Ss o.2- sonic clea Sacto Se meeactteo Aeb0 5 | 140, 147, 166, 167,178 
io a [ee RE 3 Ea ak a ee Bees ee eo Pee ee 9 
i RuyYTHMIC ANALYSIS 
Beginning on accented portion of measure..........--.-.------ | 6 | 131, 146, 147, 166, 167, 178 
Beginning on unaccented portion of measure.................- 3 | 140,172,173 
PR oer ee ae oe ese yt OE SL ee es Said 9 
Metric unit of veice and drum the same................------- 4 | 140, 147, 166, 167 
Metric unit of voice and drum different..................--....- 2 | 146,172 
Recordedswa LOU taTiti a. a etot cee mars ance ace eine estos wis 3 | 140,173,178 
GROTH ee es och ee ates eee ees cw wccee eres 9 | 
‘StrrRucTuURAL ANALYSIS 
IER GEA 2 Se ere Oe 3 ee Se eo ee 1 | 140 
NES LO Girents mae sas ah le Neha ern ors Bahn anaes wadsuonsconese 8 | 131, 146, 147, 166, 167, 172, 173, 
178 
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LovE Sones 


No. 163 (Catalogue no. 161) 
. ‘ Sung by WABEzIc’ 
Voice g=88 . 
Drum _ 88 
0+ g- -0- 
SE eaae Pee et Peat ott Se === as 
agg Sg pte ene eer 
aes ge 
i se ae 
| Dy" pa a a2 == ee 6 once ae a 
cer eee eee 


3 ae a Te ee@@ -9 ee 
aes aes ana == ee a a ae CE te 


Tees A-be -jic ee 


The singer said that ‘‘in this song a young man asked a young girl to 
go and walk with him and said that if she did not come this evening he - 
would come and ask her again to-morrow evening.” 

In this transcription the sharps and flats indicate the pitch of the 
tones, but do not imply an established key. 


No. 164 (Catalogue no. 155) 
Sung by GAGE’BINES 
Voice g—69 
Recorded without drum 
-0- -#- -9- 


QP ps9 2. 
=—_o—-_p--|_|+ | | »-» —_# =a 
pees = {+ —— al = iat @ = ae ee 
Sia 22 Soe mie 
a ee eres 
page ke asi ey 
2 ft e-~ 


-. oe 
2 =o Les <= SS 


Bieta pees eerie 


Eee = E if aa é anes =a =f? =e e = 


pet pe ee 
pS See 
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This song is an interesting example of a plaintive melody in a 
major key. 


No. 165. “IN HER CANOE” (Catalogue no. 157) 
Sung by GAGE/BINES’ 
VoICcE sles 60 
Recorded without drum 
_»9 p&p. e " 
ae = pas ae) 
= p52 = a aaae = a= o--~ 2 Sass 
ma a: ths —— 
Gas 
0-9 
—.—_ + -}+-_#_#@_@ @ 9 _ 
Peete ae2) f= Fes 
es oe 9D Se 
a _ 
, 2 SS eee eee a ee 
b- ere earaesipes meee See sat es a a a 
DPS Es = —— 
2 eee ow eee eee 
= 7 nals an | bare we ae a 8 
Dee = a ae FE y S227. 
WORDS 
IN DROS 56 eas eee ee tere ane Neen eee I see her 
NIA CC soa ce ce ee. 3S )0 2 see Se My sweetheart 
Kaniwa‘wasa’boye’su..-.----------- Paddling her canoe 


This is a song of a young man who stands on the shore watching 
the maiden of his heart as she paddles her canoe on the lake. 
The song is slow and is a good example of a plaintive melody in a 
major key. 
No. 166. “I am Gorne Away’’ (Catalogue no. 151) 


Sung by GAGE’BINES’ 


VOICE = 72 
Recorded without drum 
eee eens 
22 Seen aoe PEE ES Pia pees: a 
p. eo - 


ERasss Ea tee tie eee ips 
a ee eel 


a aso ge Ps a a9 

=p: ss [2 = 2 a ea et 2 = aime ae 

Seas Se . @ 3 6 4 rc ke 4 ee cat — 
“> 


aa 


See See as 
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WORDS 


First verse 


Wimber- 245 Smceier Ss soe aes See Come 

Manon’ ramadiaei sess: sees ee I am going away 

MEO 2. Sauer ae eae I pray you 

ues te Ca oT de tae Let me go 

in/oama dais scat ee 

Neyab’ninga/wicin’......2.255,0.- I will soon return 

Ge S004 shai s ee hee 

Mawr’ piacae Seeger ey Weep for me 
Second verse 

TS eect Sem ascot eR ETN eo Behold 

elmiryénda Min... - 2225.05... ee We will be very glad 

Peiwas buniciyume” .2. 2 22 ao see To meet each other 

IDA oni Cina See eA ee aa When I return 

Gel conte ast sn eee oe eae Do not. 

Miri Oi Cikene evan gee eee Weep for me 


Analysis—This melody is particularly graceful and_ pleasing. 
The tempo is not rigidly maintained. The metronome mark indi- 
cates the general tempo and the song is divided into measures by 
means of ae accents. The words are not sufficiently distinct for 
transcription. 


No. 167. ‘‘Comr, Ler Us Drink’’ (Catalogue no. 152) 
Sung by GAGE/BINES’ 


VoIcE Ss 53 
Recorded without drum 


2. -@ -9- -o- 2- 
aes area peeeee ieee ee ee 
Eby genie pace ‘site pened 
Aaa 
. -@. -» ~’ 


O22 Sa (Peer | eee =| 
iy sea Poe eae Cee ee 
NZ 
WORDS 
Uimbe"s -c~ cee oe eee eee ee Come 
Minikweda.. 22). 2555-5905 a. Web Usman = 


This is the song of a lovelorn youth who meets another and asks 
if he ‘‘has a bottle to cheer him up.” 

Analysis-—This melody is not unlike the preceding, except that 
it is set to a slower beat. The words can be recognized, but are 
too indistinct to transcribe. 
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Love Songs—Red Lake Reservation 


: Mextopic ANALYSIS 
TONALITY 
Number of 
songs. Catalogue numbers. 
3 
IM AjOnM Ona Miya eo eet teers arn oe eile ssieo wane soe ale sents 2 155, 157, 161 
Manon cOnsalit yee = aoe tee Men eal cence eiselola toa adinee Sees foo a ay) 
5 
LCG 2 | SP A OS er OS ee ea oe 
TONE MATERIAL 
MOTREN i Ve=tONECsSCAlOY anos meena aos nena ee oe a oboe ees eee 1 | 157 
Octave Complete = oe a serene a= oe rem crane cnid oles cake / 1) 151 
Octave complete, except sixth....................---- a a 1 | 152 
Other combinations of tones..--...-..--..-.-..---..-+---:---- | 2 | 155,161 
TRS RARE a Rae ale REE AE ar 5 | 
BEGINNINGS OF SONGS 
| 
Rerinmnte Onshhe WWelfthias s2<S sc. seen tes. hee merece tee ee 3 | 151, 152, 155 
SBepinninfelOM TUEISGVENUM oo see ce he set se cc Geen et a weer. 1} 161 
IBGeratiat Othe DUI ac..-- nos see ee ens See sneak ee os ee ee 1 | 157 
BCLS ES Se SE ae, eee. SRR eee, a ee ee a eat, See | 
ENDINGS OF SONGS 
ee = i eee 
PinGinp On) Tne LOUMIC. ose socensee ace oats een esas hee eee oe | 3 | 151,152, 161 
naineran, Une titehesce etn ee Be Le ee oe he nae 1 | 155 
HNC STOT THO Cnet oe eee. cee oh Soe oe ae we ks aw. 1 157 
ERE | a ee ee eat om ea eet eae 5 
FIRST PROGRESSIONS 
2 = | = . 
EST PLGPTESSIOM UIE Wal cata reece ee nce toes cite am Se | 2.| 151,157 
Mirst propression Gowimward= oo2c~ 2-5 -Socen oe ces Seem sce cs en 3 | 152,155, 161 
——e 
LET ates ace ae aoe a gel = ie Seal a RR | 5 
ACCIDENTALS 
ea) “Al * | 
Songs containing nojaccidentals <2 2-2 =. a2... oac<2 5-5. /aes- Sse 2 | 155,157 
Simi PAIS GaN M LONG w/c 37 Soon eo wa SoS ee ca teens 1} 151 
Seecondraised a semitones. << gtnc2c be cme con sbe ests ess geese Tt | 152 
Sievnwlowered semunOne= se sores os 2S oe oa = wee eT aces oes ee Te eLGL 
FRO UBL eerie Seine ee seat See eS rece antes oes 5 
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Ruytumic ANALYSIS 


Number of : ° < 
songs. Catalogue numbers. 
Beginning on accented portion of measure....-.-.......-.----- 4)| 151,152) 155,157. 
Beginning on unaccented portion of measure. ..-.-.....------- 1 | 161 
POtdh cates a8 Saat obec de ede oe age eee 5 
Songsirecorded: without drums. 4523-22 - osc eie ee ee ee 5 


PEDRO RIGS eee oh rete ete J ee ae eerie emer cole eee Means None 
i Keyl oo WG Se ee ene yy eee Ca ee Re CLIN pete eee ee rae 5 


MoccasiN-GAME SONGS 


No. 168 (Catalogue no. 133) 


Sung by Gi’wira/BINES 
Voice ¢—92 


Drum __ 116 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


“o=) » =O: -o- e EE aS 


ia a ae 


TW 


(es es ce ee — $$$} 


Analysis.—The singer said that he learned this song when he was 
a boy. The song was sung three times, the measure lengths and 
melody remaining the same, but the note values varying in the latter 


portion of the song. 


The chief interest lies in the fact that there is no apparent relation 
between the pulse of the melody and the pulse of the drum, the 
melody being J =92 and the drum J=112, each being maintained 
very regularly. Each drum beat is preceded by the short unaccented 


stroke which characterizes the rhythm of the moccasin game. 
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No. 169 (Catalogue no. 142) 
Sung by Gi’wita’BINES 
VoIcE a= 104 
Drum ple 120 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 143) 


SS SSS 


SS 


ss eo 
6 =e 
@ 
eT 
2. o 
ee | SS2= tg 
=—— = 

e ¢ — |_———_ aa 

= ) — SSE 

a5 = r aS == o—-@ | a 


Analysis.—This song was sung six times, the pulse of the drum 
being maintained at J =120 while the voice is as steadily held at 
¢=104. The note values and measure lengths are the same in all 
renditions. The tonality of the song is similar to the preceding 
except that the second of the scale is given less prominence, being 
used only as a passing tone. 


No. 170 (Catalogue no. 144) 
Sung by Gi’wita’BINés 


VoIce a = 84 
Drum = 108 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 148) 


z = ae 
ey = = ot Se 5 


py Serpe eter) 


Analysis.—In this, as in numerous other instances, there is no 
mathematical proportion between the metric units of voice and drum, 
each expression being independent of the other. 
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No. 171 (Catalogue no. 148) 
Sung by Gr’wira’BINES 
VOICE J= 72 


Drum g=112 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 143) 


py ee 


Analysis—For transcription this was one of the most difficult 
songs in the entire series. It was sung three times, the essential 
points of the rhythm being identical throughout but the metric unit 
particularly hard to find. In this, as in similar instances, the metric 
unit, when found, can be readily traced throughout the record. 


No. 172 (Catalogue no. 171) 


Sung by WABEzIc’ 
Voice g— 120 
Recorded without drum 


e_3 pitt es eee 
SG ae ee 
= = 


Sige Ss ==. ee eee 


Analysis.—This song contains the tones of the second five-toned 
scale on E flat. Its interest lies in the prominence of D flat, giving 
the impression of a song containing only the minor triad with minor 


4 


seventh added. @ 
The peculiar ending of this song gives it a slight resemblance to a 


negro melody. 


No. 1738 (Catalogue no. 174) 
Sung by Grnawier‘cia 


This song is in minor tonality, the first part comprising only the 
tones of the tonic chord and the last part containing the tones of the 
chords on the fourth and second of the scale. This suggests more 
harmonic possibilities than most of the songs. 


aFora sopakiesntion of this toneiee: see analysis of song no. 116, p. 130. 


s 
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Voice a= 112 
Drum e= = hie 
dec pes similar to No. 143) 


Sg a =p 2552 = === See 
= a | 
pS SS Se Se 


No. 174 (Catalogue no. 150) 


Sung by WILLIAM PRENTISS 
VoIcE a= 84 
Drum S| = 84 
fae similar to No. 148) 


—— —————— 
SSS = 
a = SSS Sa — 

Ao Sees ee ee ee 


Analysis.—This melody is based on the tones of the second five- 
toned scale. It contains a subdivision of the count by which a short 
tone occurs on the accented portion of the count. This peculiarity 
has been found only in the songs collected at Red Lake. 


No. 175. ‘‘He Gave Us a Dovus Le Crack” (Catalogue no. 134) 


Sung by Gi’wira’BINES 
Voice g — 80 
Drum oe 132 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


t Caen ue 
ee 


WORDS 


S 
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Analysis.—These words refer to the skill of the opposing player 
and are not sung in a melodic way but spoken rapidly between the 
repetitions of the song. The term “double crack” is used to indicate 
a certain score in the game. 

This song shows the unusual range of the singer’s voice. 

The melody is sung slowly, as will be seen by the metronome mark 
(J =80), while the drum is rapid (J =132), each beat being preceded 
by an unaccented stroke. 


No. 176. ‘“‘I AM STANDING TILL DaYLIGHT”’ (Catalogue no. 143) 
Sung by Gr’wita’BINES 

VoIcE o= 126 

Drum = 132 


( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 143) 


ver =oeSS — ese ae eee = = 


i mO 
Ke-ga-be-di-bik wa-bun-ni - ka-pa- wi-yan 
WORDS 
Kagabédibik’.....................-- I who all night long 
Wa’bunika’baniyan’................ Am standing up until daylight 


Analysis.—In the six repetitions of this song the words occur only 
twice, and are used in two different portions of the melody, showing 
the fecders with which words may be omitted from or introduced 
into moccasin-game songs. The sharp interjected tones in the sixth 
and twelfth measures undoubtedly represent the exclamations given 
when a score is made. 

In this song the metric unit of the voice is slower than that of the 
drum, a peculiarity of many songs which combine the element of 
restraint and control with the element of physical excitement. 
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Moccasin-game Songs—Red Lake Reservation 


Me.Lopic ANALYSIS 


TONALITY 
| B 
| Number of | 
| songs. | Catalogue numbers. 
Manor eLOnAalib ver sees ao eaee oe piae a cisee sin<oie'oc cab oc Se Se eee None | 
MINOMLOMAU GY ne Pee meee sh eee ks eo ae aici tants woe 9 133, 134, 142, 143, 144, 148, 15C, 
| 171,174 
TONE MATERIAL 
DECOMUeH Vie-LOMEUISCAIES ncn 25 scot wa ccensc oe - same oe tee 6 | 133, 184, 142, 148, 150, 151 
Octayercomplefe except sixthic 2... .sdecs- 5202 -o5.- 62 2--ceeee 2 | 143, 144 
Oihericombinapions Of tones: <2. seess2—)- 2-26 one z se sec see u ce 1 | 174 
RODS Recetas ae ee nnn ee emai Seen ee ewainci = ccis/oeeen 9 | 
BEGINNINGS OF SONGS 
Bernrainsom bier welttis asces soe c os oc etc Qcew ce Sesecee ss 2 | 133, 142 
ISK SCHV SWEETS OA CON MU a Cy 0 UL ee Seer one ee ee ee 3 | 143, 148, 171 
era ON MEO CURVE sara a8, 22 cee. clo eee eee co Oae tee oe eye 
SE reanTIN avon Me UOMIG Gas eic ian Sees se eece caters ese Sons oe 2 | 144, 150 
Berni erOne ine Seven Ullee 2 tr oon ee meee en ek re Nene eee 1 | 134 
BING Ural aye se re isc tone kiaain cls ne ae fo ¥ eck Seeec eevee nts 9 
ENDINGS OF SONGS 
Ending on tonic....-.......-.-.---.-2--222----2eee eee eee et] 9 
ACCIDENTALS 
Songs containing nolaccidentals: 2-2. ss---=2-se-2< 2s. -w ce eetee 9 
FIRST PROGRESSIONS 
iTS NOPTESSHON WP WANG... snc soe cent oe nos acoso Sees eee 7 | 133, 142, 144, 148, 150, 171, 174 
TRI DLOREESSiON COWMWARG:. 2-94 c0 asc. nace eee eens toe 2 | 134, 143 
GLEN eS tS = ly Rt a PO e nS eee eae ae 9 
Ruytumic ANALYSIS 
Beginning on accented portion of measure..................-.-- 9 
Metric unit of voice and drum the same................-....-- 2 | 150, 174 
Metrie unit of voice and drum different..-....-.....:2........ 6 | 133, 134, 142, 143, 144, 148 
RecandedmwitnOuwn anim. o 2.c 00" «suk sosetoeeohoe saocce ceeete iLsijalizal 
PIG el een Bee. en caso niae oo aperen che Santon Se eee ac eae steed 9 | 
STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 
ERA Oca ete Sere A nee tn ee ee sa! co Se ace «BR 3 | 133, 142, 174 
WHEE EGS 2, gtd Se I ae a lr en ne 6 | 134, 148, 144, 148, 150, 171 
RTE! so SRR IS SABO ae ER ee 9 


a The tonic is the lowest tone occurring in these songs. 
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WoMAN’S-DANCE SONGS 


The woman’s dance is the favorite social dance among the Chip- 
pewa at the present time. It is said to have been learned from the 
Sicux. Both men and women engage in it; an invitation to dance 
is accompanied by a gift, and the first invitation is usually given by 
a woman, the man returning it with a gift of equal value. The 
dancers form a circle, facing the drum and moving clock-wise with 
a shuffling step. 

The drumbeat of this class of songs consists of an accented stroke 
preceded by an unaccented stroke about one-third its length. The 
songs show no general characteristics, but most of them are rather 
simple in melody and rhythm. 


No. 177. “I HAVE BEEN WAITING” (Catalogue no. 132) 


Sung by Gi’wira’BINEs 
Voice g — 200 


Recorded without drum 


Pcie Series | ee fe dip gS 
Pcie eres eeresre sre 


ern aes 
» a Boe 
en =: ae sees ie + p——— ro 
= oe eee a 
ae ry 
ori ee | eee eee aan eee 
= 2 £ # 


ae ee 
BR SSaa Sasi Saas SaaS 
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WORDS 

INT ee Sie. co cami ee aaee My sweetheart 

Mic wilCligen: = ee coat ae eettetes Socal A long time 

TST be Ae ee Be ee eee I have been waiting for you 
ae a ea BR Wei ar iintaler Ps, tes, h 305% To come over 

Inmagi ayall’ oc 2) --sc2-6:------<--.. Where Lam 


Analysis.—These words can be recognized on the phonograph 
record, but are too indistinct to be readily transcribed. The chief 
interest of the song lies in the range of the singer’s voice and in the fact 
that the intonation is correct on both the highest and lowest notes. 
The song was sung twice and the general progression of the melody is 
duplicated accurately, though some of the note values vary. 


No. 178. ‘‘Coms, DaNcE”’ (Catalogue no. 175) 


Sung by Gi’NAwicI’cia 
Voice ¢g— 108 
x | 
Drum g— 116 
( Drum- ees similar to No. 111) 


2. 2 2 @ 


gp pete 


Um-be ni-nig 


@. — @ 

e — a 

eal rae a ee oo pear ee a 

= = = a 
#5 AS63222 Sess Se | 
WORDS 

lUnmnibelen neta ck ke som. oe ee ce ae Come 
1 cas Se A, ee ee Dance 


Analysis.—A decided syncopation in the last measures marks this 
song as different from the others. The words are spoken rapidly on 
a melodic tone, as though the dancer turned to some one sitting in 
the circle and urged him to dance, without interrupting his own song. 


No. 179 (Catalogue no. 135) 
Sung by Gi’witTa’BINES 
Voice g— 100 
Drum g— 100 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 
- -» 


py eee 


Ss ee 


22b eee eee eee = ee 


Analysis.—If this song were more exact in its repetitions, we might 
attach more importance to its beginning with the chord of A minor 
and ending with the chord of E minor. 

12692°—Bull. 45—10——13 
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No. 180 (Catalogue no. 141) 
Sung by Gi’wira’BINES 
VoIcE = 132 
Drum = 132 
‘as rhythm similar to No. 111) 


ZI === 
aeeais Spgs 


No. 181 (Catalogue no. 153) 


Sung by GAGE’BINES 


VoIcE e= 108 


Drum ¢ — 120 


(Drum- ows om ie one Be ) 
-9-*-6- -9-*-9- -#---9- *-9- 


BE eg =—— oe: == pe =o pee sk aes fai ieee! 


Dart ree eet ere eae feed 


27428 ite acee ee PSS See 


LA yairers ves ee ee eae 


fe ae 


SL Vefs=2a3 sae ssa 


SLA Eos aa aie eee 
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Analysis.—This song has no words. <A repetition was secured on 
the day following the first renditions. On comparison the renditions 
were found to be identical in rhythm and in the accuracy with which 
the accidental is sung. A slight difference occurs in the number of 
times which the first and last phrases are repeated. The rhythm is 
distinctive and is interestingly shown by ‘‘tapping it out’’ with a 


pencil. 
No. 182 (Catalogue no. 154) 


Sung by GAGE’BINES 
Voice g—112 
Drum e = 120 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


{2221S 6 2 ae ee ee ee 
pg peep Sey 
ey peed peeeere ee ABS Patel 

No. 183 (Catalogue no. 159) 


Sung by Joun Marx 
VoIcr a 112 


Drum a= 112 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


= 7 a -8 Saas = esi 2G a =. 
Se ieees aaa pe titeeriee ol 
This is the only song given by the singer; ‘it shows a rhythm 
which is simple but very interesting. The only song offered by a 
singer is usually characterized by peculiarity of rhythm, indicating 


that the rhythm of a song is retained by a mind which does not 
accurately retain the melodic progressions. 


No. 184 (Catalogue no. 177) 
Sung by Gir’Nawier’cia 
VOICE Ae 92. 
Drum — 116 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


a emesis + #8 “ aie 
eS 


4 Soars ' sig 
Se el 
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No. 185. ‘‘WHERE ARE You?” (Catalogue no. 86) 


Sung by CAGAN/ASI 


VOICE J 96 
Drum o—96 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 
be- -» -». ae 
iyo ta Ete s 
= z = 
OO +=) Vail = tel Sta to - ki - ya ho kwi ho ho 


pS Se ee | 


—— aa 
WORDS 
OlavteltaZesce = cso ae eee ees Leader of the warriors 
Woks ya.-5.0-- tae oe eae Where are you? 


This is an old melody sung at a woman’s dance given in special 
honor of some warrior. In such a case two women would provide 
the gifts and act as hostesses. At the opening of such a dance this 
song would be sung by the men at the drum, calling for the war- 
rior in whose honor the dance was given. As soon as the song 
began the warrior would rise and begin to dance; then the two women 
would rise, after which the guests would join the dance. When the 
song was finished the warrior would relate his principal deed of valor; 
then the women would distribute the gifts they had provided, it 
being understood that they gave these presents in behalf of the 
warrior. 


Analysis.—The accidental in this song was accurately given in all 
the renditions. A sixteenth note accented and followed by a dotted 
eighth is a rhythmic peculiarity of this song. ; 


Woman’s-dance Songs—Red Lake Reservation 


Metopic ANALYSIS 


TONALITY 
Number of 
songs. Catalogue numbers. 
Major tonality. sec-.22-5-252cbece as pee es eee eee 3 | 86, 132, 159 
Minor tonality eccnc- sc. «ant -nacincse sm snae eos sata se ane Gomes 6 | 135, 141, 153, 154, 175, 177 
MOAN <i ccnst Gases sae ee See SUAS See ES Sete eine 9 
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Metopic ANALYsIs—Continued. 


TONES COMPRISED IN THE SONGS 


Number of 


iets 


Catalogue numbers. 


songs. 
Bourthntiive-tonedscaletnsmnreer cst son n- neces sce fede ces 3 | 86, 132, 159 
HeCordmive-LOMeGisC alee se ameamtes eect ete ise Shea's Sse vee Siac ccm | 1 | 141 ; 
| 

MIN OnerinG an OnTn iene eee ces See oleae bias 1 | 154 
Minorinad forth, and-seventhc.s-- sa-2o-s- 2 9- seen ae. } | 1135 
Octave.completeiexcept seventh... .--...+.--2=---2--2e----+--+ | i pals! 
COinNeRconipinations On LONeS=ejccmiacs.- os see oteaeyacta eee nee se | Beliios dard 

PEO leprae ECE O OA ee nee oes hee See aeons ct aero 9 

= 2 = Le — i 
BEGINNINGS OF SONGS 

Beninnineg On theeleventhl=<. 5:52 hacscce nev etea eee aes esse 1 | 154 
Bepinningion Tne Octave... nee nocee ses eso. o-=-c eee ceases SZ | 2) 81535 75 
EIEN Op He TLS eace coe wean sees oo See cheese cis | 4 | 86, 132, 135, 141 
Heommnminevon the Guird =... ones sees eecescehncchan- see cues I ateiCs 
Berinnin ge Onithe Second) s-.-5\.0 s2acecse sees a= = 64 see eects 1} 159 

ULES Cr pe As Sh oe a a re A RSE Sean Sp et en een 9 

ENDINGS OF SONGS 

imei peo nwa ne tOMiGs mise el oeresic mcs ee etg ce cice Sai teescctedere's G | 86, 132, 141, 153, 154, 175 
HB CIMPvOUni emit cures eee ea oe Sao ee as coed Soe es = 2185, 159 
Hindin prom thesthindiee eee. sees <2 se Sh snee eee eee | eee 

EERO SY eye Aa 9 

FIRST PROGRESSIONS 

BARS TAU LOELESSIONS MP War x. sn aoe oo te moti ace eme.ze 86, 153, 154, 159, 175 
IESG PYOPTESSIONS:GOWDWAIG. 2. .<6en5.Scc ccc c ees cec eee seco 132, 135, 141, 177 

MOpal cam acess ooo ecilow soe. oe oe eeas Stee eS asaeee stress s 9 

ACCIDENTALS 

Songs containing no accidentals. ..¢................----------- 
Sixthelowered! a semitone. *)2.1- 22.05. nos saaeee net eleees cme cecs 1 | 86 

AEG Lalietas eee sesyace ei eee ee Se tee oe alee eee Sie Ba erates 9 

Ruytumic ANALYSIS 

Songs beginning on accented portion of measure.....--..------ 8 
Songs beginning on unaccented portion of measure. ........-.- 1 | 86 

LG TEME = og. oR ei aes Co eo RE ACOs ae ata eae 9 
Meiric unit of voice and drum the same................------- 4 | 86, 135, 141, 159 
Metric unit of voice and drum different....................-.- 158, 154, 175, 177 
Recorded: without the drums o0 1.) 2. ed cetisg Sees eae ewes Thay 

Sh Bel eeware, eee tet et SE ee SRS not ate sa cins S 9 
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STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


Number of 


songs Catalogue numbers. 


iMiarnionics= sese 22 ease ate ogida eet oak ee tek nero nee eee | None 
Melodie 2.72 t-c=e Set oe ae te ee cate ee 9 | 


UNCLASSIFIED SONGS 


No. 186. SONG REFERRING TO AN HIsToRICAL INCIDENT (Catalogue no. 139) 


Sung by Gi’wira/BINES 
VoIce a= 120 
Drum = 120 
( Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


[GP ae ae. ee S = oe 


Nin -ga-gi-we-wi-ni - gog ma-ni - dog we we we nin- 


ye ere Pre eens (eee bree! 


ga - gi- we - wi- ia - gog ma-ni - dog 


Bn Saar eae 


WORDS 
INimcaciwewinitoo’ “2. 258 ee see They will take me home 
Manidoe: << 2282 isa n.c 71 ee eee The spirits 


The free translation of the words as given by the singer was as 
follows: ‘‘The thunders will take me home whenever I mind to go 
home, my friends, and the wind it will take me home, too.” 


Narrative.—This song is based on an historical incident which was related on both 
the Red Lake and White Earth reservations. 

The story as given at Red Lake was as follows: 

Many, many years ago a Chippewa Indian named Djige’weckiin’ (‘‘ traveling on the 
beach of the water’’) killed the trader’s son and was taken to St. Paul for trial. At 
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that time there was only one house in St. Paul. The man was condemned to be hanged, 
but just as they were going to hang him a terrible storm arose. The clouds were right 
over the tree where he was going to be hung. Lightning struck the tree and the rain 
poured down so that everybody went home. They did not try again to hang the 
Indian and he was allowed to go back to the reservation, where he was made a chief. 
He composed this song while he was a prisoner at St. Paul. 


Analysis.—This song contains only the tones of the fourth five-toned 
scale on G flat, and ends on D flat, the dominant of the key. The sev- 
enth of the scale, which is the essential tone of the dominant chord, is 
not present in the song and no portion of the song affiliates easily with 
the dominant chord as an accompaniment. Indeed, the only chords 
suggested by the melody, or seeming to be desired by it, are the tonic 
and submediant, thus showing a feeling for the. descent of the 
minor third. The repetitions of this song filled an entire cylinder, 
giving ample time for noting its peculiarities. The transcription is 
from a rendition about midway of the cylinder. 


No. 187. Sone or THE Braaine DANCE (Catalogue no. 149) 


Sung by Witiram PRENTISS 


VoIcE pies 84 
Drum os 112 


(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


aa i. - = \ aa ea 
@ B+ » #-- -9- #. -9- 


Analysis.—This is the begging song which was sung on the evening 
of July 4. Its chief interest lies in the fact that the pulses of voice 
and drum are so dissimilar, each being steadily maintained. The 
pulse of the voice is J=84; that of the drum J =112, preceded 
by an unaccented stroke. The only correspondence is that three 
metronome beats at 84 are about equivalent to two beats at 112. 
If the song were in double time this would be an ordinary rhythm 
of “three against two,’’ but the fact that the melody is in triple 
time makes this too complicated for analysis; one can only record 
the fact that these are the actual metronome measures of the pulses. 
(Compare analysis of song no. 1.) 

The slight prolonging of the tones marked (- is the same in all the 
repetitions. It is not sufficient to be indicated by a note value, but 
gives a peculiar effect of pleading. This is one of the mannerisms 
of Indian singing which can not be accurately transcribed. 
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No. 188. Sone or THE Braeine DANCE (Catalogue no. 170) 
Sung by WaBEzIc’ 


VoIcE é = 200 
Drum eS 88 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


pay FPF pp ppp 
putty pera tes 


Analysis.—This song is of special interest as the phrase rhythm of 
the first six measures is repeated in measures 6-12 and the remain- 
der of the song contains fragments of the same rhythm. In the 
repetitions of the song the rhythm of the first twelve measures is 
accurately repeated, but there is a slight variation in the length of 
some unimportant notes near the close. 

In transcribing the song it was difficult to find the metric unit; 
however, this unit was finally found to be f{=200. By this meas- 
urement the song was very accurately divided, certain tones having 
exactly one beat, others two or three, after which the tones readily 
grouped themselves into measures. The drum was next tested and 
found to be beating very regularly a triple time with an accented 
beat on the first and an unaccented on the third count of the triplet 
of eighth notes. The metronome showed the pulse of the drum to 
be J =88. The accent bell of the metronome was then set at a triple 
time and the indicator at 200 and the time space noted between the 
accents as given by the bell. This time space was almost exactly 
88; therefore if the song were in triple time throughout, the drum 
and voice would coincide, but this synchronism is broken by the 
introduction of measures in double time while the drum continues to 
beat in triple time. 

It is worthy of note that the A sharp in the fifth measure was 
always given correctly, but that the intonation on the fourth of the 
scale was flat, thus dragging down the third when reached. 

The intonation of the octave was clear and correct. 
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No. 189. Sona oF THANKS FOR A GIFT (Catalogue no. 168) 


Sung by WaBEzIc’ 
VoIcE a= 72 
Drum 2=7p 
as re poses -e- 6 B- = 


Se 


pf EE Ee gt he 
2S Saas a ae 


WORDS 
Memwawicen dima: ..=-5..5:.-4-2: Iam very grateful 
Pinta oda wad! 6c usdoe ase Ss -eeea. For what he is doing for me 


Analysis —These words were not sung but were spoken between 
the repetitions of the song. The drum was struck only once in a 
measure and always followed the voice. 

The long notes were sometimes held an extra count. This is 
unusual, as the long notes are usually found more uniform than the 
short notes in the repetitions. 

The record is not entirely clear, but it is evident that the first part 
is major and the last part minor in tonality. The B flat is always 
taken firmly and accurately, the first E flat being slightly too high 
and the second one on true pitch. It is interesting to note that the 
change from major to minor is made on B flat instead of E flat. 


No. 190. Sone or THANKS FOR A GIFT (Catalogue no. 169) 


Sung by WABEzIc’ 
Voice J‘ — 160 
Drum | 00) 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


pot ttf EE Et te 
ee = Se 


e 


= ee a ee ae Sar 
ee a eae a ee 
ee a ee cece ee ee 
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Analysis.—This song was sung four times, the rhythm being exact 
in the repetitions. The pulse of the voice is $=160 and is steadily 
maintained in both double and triple measures, while the drum as 
steadily beats a triple time at J. (dotted quarter note) =80, giving 
an accented beat on the first and an unaccented beat on the third 
count of a triplet of eighth notes, regardless of the voice. The song 
has no words and is similar to no. 189. 


No. 191. Sone or THANKS FOR A PONY (Catalogue no. 136) 
Sung by Gi’wira’BINES 
Voice — 76 
Drum a= 96 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


2 = = sin = 
PSs 
ei -6 -o 
Se 


Analysis —This song has an interesting rhythm, suggesting, though 
somewhat remotely, the galloping of an Indian pony. It is of minor 
tonality though lively in general character, showing that the rhythm 
of a song marks its character more strongly than does the tonality. 
The tones of the minor triad in ascending progression constitute an 
unusual opening for a song. 


No. 192. FrrENDLY Sone (a) (Catalogue no. 160) 


Sung by WaBEzIc’ 


VoIcE te 80 
‘ 


Drum g— 80 
-9-. -9--9- — 
rave nae = 3 9 oh = =a — 0-8 0 OO ee 
SoS aee emes pena tras pee aeeee ees 


SE waadtire ips PiverstiPe retest oo 


This is one of four ‘‘friendly songs,” the others being nos. 193, 
194, and 195. The singer said that they were used in the old times 
among the Pembina Chippewa, when a company of people went to 
a dance, to show that they came as friends. The singer had him- 
self sung these songs in the old days. He said that some of the 
visiting Indians smoked their pipes and that back of them stood the 
men who sang these songs to assure the people to whom they had 
come that they were friendly. There were no words, but he said 
the people would know the song was meant to be friendly by the 
way in which it was sung; he said also that there was a ‘‘friendly 
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way to beat the drum.” It was stated further by the singer that 
this song was pure Chippewa and that no Sioux songs were used 
by the Pembina band. 


Analysis —Too much importance must not be attached to the 
fact that this song begins in the minor and merges into the major, 
for, although given accurately in the first rendition from which this 
is transcribed, the intonation is faulty in the other renditions. The 
rhythm in the last eight measures is always accurately repeated. 
The drum is in even beats of the same pulse as the melody but always 
struck slightly after the tone is sung. The chief interest of the song 
lies in the occasion of its use and in the accurate repetition of a 
peculiar rhythm in connection with a much less accurate repetition 
of the melody. 


No..193.° FRIENDLY "Sone (b)) (Catalogue no. 162) 


Sung by WaBEzIc’ 


omy EE gt tere’ fp or 


I-we-di gi - cig-of ni-we-ca-Wwe-ni-mi - go e 
lao 


— ARS 
Sa Sep ae ie 


ee 8 


; : 6 
——~ 
WORDS 
eG ae eens, ie Re 5 ER renee Over there 
UOC ae ae Pe nah amen oe Ree .. In the sky 
Ni/cawe/nimigo’. .......----...-.-- They have taken pity on me 


This song is a march and is sung while the visiting Indians walk 
around the drum. It is used directly after song no. 192. The drum 
is in single beats to mark the time as the men march and has the 
same metric unit as the voice. . 

Analysis —This song has a wild freedom about it and is very 
interesting. It was sung four times, the rhythm being repeated 
exactly but the melody varying slightly. The intonation is good and 
the song aggressively major in character. The descent of the minor 
third is conspicuous throughout this melody and there is no interval 
in the melody which is larger than a major third. It is also worthy 
of note that-the second of the scale is treated as a passing tone, 
except in the third measure from the last, where it receives an accent. 
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No. 194. Frimnpty Sone (c) — (Catalogue no. 163) 


Sung by WaBezic’ 
VOICE ex 116 
Drum j= 116 
(Drum-rhythm similar to No. 111) 


2 
eet ——— 
= 9 

oe ee ee eee se a a 

: toy Eo ee 

= ae a= — @ al 
iS ta 
=. = see Toeen (eta a 2 e—e= ee eS —— = 


Ci -cig ni - mi-no-ta- gwin 


: : iat A= ee = == == [ 
pisee esa e ener 


WORDS 
Givecteee cs jemi ti Se ease, See The sky 
Ndi Ota wie sess eee Loves to hear me 


This song follows no. 194, the visiting Indians beginning to dance 
as they sing this. 


Analysis.—Emphatically major in tonality, this song is character- 
ized by the frequent descent of the minor third. There is no descend- 
ing interval larger than the major third. Like the two preceding 
examples, this melody contains an indefinable element of freedom. 

The quadruple time is unusual, and the 5-4 rhythm unmistakable. 


No. 195. Frrenpiy Sone (d) — (Catalogue no. 164) 
Sung by WaBeEzic’ 


This is the same kind of song as the preceding, and as the Indians 
would dance while singing it, the record was made with the same 
vibration of voice, adding to the difficulty of transcription. 

The intonation in this song is uncertain, yet the prevailing descent 
of the minor third is unmistakable and the song contains no descend- 
ing intervals larger than the major third. There are three complete 
records of the song and in each there is a feeling toward a major 
tonality in the fe half and a minor in the last half, but the voice 
is too unsteady to permit analysis of this. 

In one of the records there are two counts in the third measure 
followed by three in the fourth. This change is immaterial except as 
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it shows that the singer felt it necessary to put five counts into these 
two measures. Throughout this song the drum is very perceptibly 
behind the voice. 

This song is of value chiefly because of the frequent descent of 
the minor third and of the clearness with which the drum follows the 
voice. 


Voce g— 120 
Drum ote 120 


@ (2. ASL. 
p= pS peters 
Shep ile rele lee —— 
ar oy 
: ee fe feet 
ee 

2 ee See eee ea == 
2 ee eee ae er 


2 aed 


No. 196. Song REFERRING TO A VISION (Catalogue no. 138) 


Sung by Gi’witA’BINES 
Vorcr g—116 
Drum = 116 
(Dr oe: similar to No. 11 > 


= Seo ic 5 See) Sas 


WORDS 
Wa/wia/weye’gancut’..........---- Round-hoofed 
(Gieame minnie a <.5.5 2-10 «sti eecisicre = Had pity on me 


Analysis.—The singer said that he learned this song from a Mille 
Lac Chippewa many years ago. The record was played for an Indian 
at White Earth, and he recognized the song at once. The words refer 
to a vision of a round-hoofed animal which probably appeared to the 
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singer ina dream. The words are crowded into the first two measures 
of the music. They can be recognized, but contain many interpolated 
syllables, and are too indistinct for transcription. 


No. 197. Sona oF WE’/NABO’JO — (Catalogue no. 272) 


Sung by Ga’rcrrcier’cie 
VOICE = 208 
Drum ripe 116 ' 
(Drum-rhythm ones to No. 111) 


pig: tt tf ot ttt tt 


Gé- go -a-im-a - a - bi-ke-gwfn ge - go - a 
—@—_@- e i = 
ee a 
Ef ee a eee ——s 
gi -cig-wén a yu we he he yu we he he yu we he 
WORDS 

Ke’coinabikerwiin? st. 22/2222 2e-< Don’t look 

Ge’ gamamic kw: 222.25 es e-tus- Or your eyes 

(FGIN WEN! 2c 2235) 5 Sa Sen alee _ Will always be red 


This song is connected with a favorite folk-story in which We’na- 
bo’jo invites the ducks to dance, telling them to keep their eyes shut, 
and then wrings their necks one after another. The phonograph 
record is supposed to reproduce the event, even the cries of the ducks 
being given by the singer. Before beginning the song the singer 
said: “I am arranging to have a dance, my little brothers and sisters.” 
After the first rendition he said, ‘‘Dance, dance, dance faster, my 
little brothers and sisters, but don’t open your eyes.” After the sec- 
ond he said, ‘“‘ How, how, take warning, my little brothers and sisters.” 
This is mentioned to show the Indian custom of interspersing the 
renditions of the song with short speeches. 

Analysis.—This is one of the few songs in 5-4 time. It is 
plainly distinguishable from a triple measure followed by a double 
measure. The metric unit is unusually rapid. Repetitions of this 
song by other singers are found to be identical. 

Unclassified Songs—Red Lake Reservation 


Metopic ANALYSIS 


TONALITY 
Number of 
songs. Catalogue numbers. 

Major tondlity2 2s 2 ce canscee aaa nceiee are aes fee eee 4 | 139, 162, 163, 169 
Minor tonality. 2 aes agate eee een ae eee 6 | 136, 138, 149, 164, 170, 272 
Beginning minor and ending major..........----------------- 1 | 160 
Beginning major and ending minor..........-.--------------- 1 | 168 

OPA cots ic tees aes Ai hak ed ae at tee error ae 12 
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Metopic ANALYsis—Continued. 
TONE MATERIAL 
eee of Catalogue numbers. 
=. <? = a 3 
Rounubyiive-toneu scalete==mema eee teak ae ee esas eek 3 | 139, 162, 169 
IMENT OMIA A aafatyenrene Sealer eee Selene ie = Ae uci Soe ea ae 1 | 272 
Octave completeiexcept sixth 2-2-5. .5 24-5... -2-2ecee ese 2 | 138, 164 
Octave complete'exceptseventh:. ...-...----:-c2-2s-:----+--- 1 | 163 
Octtavecomipleteexcepisixtl. o.:-2--22. 0. 252s seceeoeecc son 1 | 164 
Other combinations of tones. ............2..22-22--2--2--20--- 4 | 136, 149, 160, 168 
SUG) 12" le PSS he SSsene eget Se ae ee ee 12 | 
BEGINNINGS OF SONGS 
Ber inMiM Pe OnguHe Ibn e sess. sh Acctte near ee cmae ese ek 4 | 188, 149, 162, 163 
Beginninevonwphe thirds io sees eecae. dees Sess odca case 5 | 139, 160, 164, 168, 170 
IBerMinTun On MeLONIG Gun ciecn en eee nee Soe een ee ee a 1 | 272 
Bopanna promt ero Cla ere ee Meret aes Ae Se Ss ies 1 | 169 
Berinminetonm the tourer 5. iaecce ses Sate. ssc ces kee klk 1 | 136 
SRO tellers re ores ore ee ite ee Mahe wd Sheecctod.. 12 
ENDINGS OF SONGS 
rnb pone DEMONIC! aa. . iejae eee eee ais Soe tine ae Se ieee 8 | 136, 149, 160, 162, 163, 164, 168, 
| 272 
1 DpaG Me eMoraly etna as Spo yer ees Se ae ae ee | 3 | 138, 139, 169 
Hein PHONE NE Cin > aa see oc oak noe comers eas eae oe cee | 1 | 170 
| 
Bites tellers ae se eine eae Diner one eee eecce stage Bee e 12 
FIRST PROGRESSIONS 
EST PLORTESSION Up Wants oe oe oe lan 6 eae ss eee 5 | 136, 138, 169, 170, 272 
inst progresslomaowniwarditan.. se e2ace= a2. cSeeak oh aes he 7 | 189, 149, 160, 162, 163, 164, 168 
MO Ua lets tierce pie eas ISA wae esa tesco eecatca ese 12 
ACCIDENTALS 
NOUPSICOMPAITID S ACCIOLCOUAIS) so cee coo sa ce eee aes cee occ en None 
. songs containing no accidentals ...........-.--=----:-+--+:---- 12 
Ruytamic ANALYSIS 
Beginning on unaccented portion of measure................-- 3 | 139, 149, 170 
Beginning on accented portion of measure. .................-.. | 9 | 136, 138, 160, 162, 163, 164, 165, 
168, 272 
RO ea mpeg eens. Son Ola bode ers ei Oe oo i? 
Metric unit of voice and drum the same.................-..--. 7 | 138, 139, 160, 162, 163, 164, 168 
Metric unit of voice and drum different.................____.. 5 | 136, 149, 169, 170, 272 
ANE EA 9 Sp ae ae 3 sede 1 ae > oe eee ee 2 


a This song begins on the tonic, a portion of the melody being above the keynote and a portion below it. 
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STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


Number of | ; 
songs. | Catalogue numbers. 
TANTO NIC! <2 a5 = ses wes Nee Oe Pee wee ee ae ee eee ies 2 | 162, 272 
Melodie). 25 35,32 ae cse.2 wtelen se ae oa cares PSE Sale aS ake Bement ae 10 | 136, 138, 139, 149, 160, 163, 164, 
168, 169, 170 
Motels sso hoe OR ee eet Bee 12 | 
No. 198. DrrEam Sone (Catalogue no. 108) 


Duplicate of no. 115 (Catalogue no. 209) 
Sung by Kr’osE’wIn’’NI 
VOICE o_ 108 
Drum = 108 
ee -p- 


ong bee See 
eoeS ie cies ieee 
Sa aa Se 


A- bi-ta - gi - ci- 


= Pes ee = ares: 


gui ba-de- ene oe - wi-dt - a-da- ya - wi-yan a 


vb 


aire = arias 


OE Male Se Win ATG VO Oh (0) ae | 


This rendition was by a younger singer and is less complete than 
no. 115, plainly showing the manner in which a song is slightly 
changed. This record was made more than a year previous to the 
other, and the duplication was accidental. 
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Two renditions of this song were secured from Ki’ose’wini‘ni, one 
without the drum, and, after a lapse of several months, another with 
the drum. The rhythm of the song is identical, but the less impor- 
tant melody progressions vary slightly as the singer was inspired to 
slaborate somewhat. This transcription is from the first record and 
is believed to be more correct than the second. 


No. 199. Sone or THANKS FOR A PONY (Catalogue no. 137) 
Duplicate of no. 152 (Catalogue no. 92) 


Sung by Gi’wira’BINES 


VOICE 12 96 
Drum pe 96 
me 7 ead Ease So eS 
4 Age ae 2 (ace a ae ae rs = ————— 


2, 2 ae a > 2 vane 
Pat ae = ie oS = === ot 


a eee 


This duplication was made by a singer on the Red Lake reservation 
who was particularly free in his manner of singing. The original was 
made at Leech Lake. The song is evidently the same, the principal 
differences being due to the personality of the singer. 


No. 200. LovE Sone (Catalogue no. 145) 
Duplicate of no. 138 (Catalogue no. 107) 
Sung by Gr wita’BINES 
VOICE c= 116 : 
Recorded without drum 


a —— =——s wie 
SS SS 


-@- 
Ge - go- mi - na-ma - wi - kén ge - go- mi - 
t eee f ~6- 
So ay ee ee heya e cy mare ses Z q 
SS a ee es | 


na - mi-wi - kén 


This and the two preceding songs are not included in the analysis of 
Red Lake songs, as they have been analyzed in a previous section. 
Comparison of the two transcriptions will show the differences to 
be very slight, although the records were made on widely separated 
reservations. 
12692°—Bull. 45—10——_14 


ib Pe . 

pK piral Wey tate, SRR NN eg Aue, ee ie me ere 

ae LS heat Ly ey: iene ee Daeg 
Be RRR iso 57 tiny ra SORT: Me at ae as ee Sam “ 


ra oat? ak 
rae ety ~ ow { NTs 
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